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DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. IL. 


(i HE article of last month 

Sy on Dairying in Califor- 

nia treated almost en- 

tirely of dairies for the 

purpose of producing 

milk for the cities of 

the State,— chiefly San 

Francisco. The pres- 

ent paper will deal with 

the butter and cheese making industries, 

and it requires but a short excursion into 

the wealth of material offered for such 

an article, to show the greatness of the 
interest of which it treats. 

The milk dairies must be confined to 
the immediate neighborhood of the cit- 
ies, whereas the butter and cheese dai- 
ries are spread over the length and 
breadth of the State,—from Modoc, 
Humboldt, and Del Norte, on the north, 
famous dairy counties, to San Diego and 
San Luis Obispo on the south,— the last 
of which produces more butter and 
cheese than any other county in the 
State. 

McCarty in his “ Annual Statistician” 
places the number of milch cows in the 
United States at 15,952,883, of an aver- 
age value of $22.15 each; of these he 
allots to California 268,628 cows, of the 
average value of $27.75. 

The Rural Press, in its annual review 


for the year 1899, gives the total receipts 
of butter in San Francisco for the year: 
California, 11,491,500 pounds; Eastern, 
1,067,700 pounds; cheese, California, 
5,146,400 pounds; Eastern, 1,672,500. 
It will be seen from this that the pro- 
portion of Eastern receipts to the home 
production is very small, though larger 
in cheese than in butter. And yet the 
best informed dealers in the local mar- 
ket emphasize very strongly the point, 
that the prices in California are now and 
always will be very largely dependent on 
this Eastern importation ; and the dairy- 
men themselves are often sharply re- 
minded of the competition they must 
meet from beyond the mountains. 

In 1890 the price of butter opened at 
12% to 24 cents for fair to gilt-edged, 
and fell gradually till March, when one 
consignment of gilt-edged was sold at 14 
cents, the lowest price for that grade 
ever recorded. The April prices were 
8 to 16% cents, and thereafter they rose 
steadily till the end of the year, when 
gilt-edged sold at 40 cents and over. Of 
course these are wholesale prices, the 
consumer pays more. 

This range of prices is interesting, 
when compared with the prices quoted 
by Doctor Henry De Groot in an arti- 
cle on Dairying in California, published 
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in the OVERLAND for April, 1870. Then 
there were but 35,000 cows milked in the 
State, and they were given neither hous- 
ing nor cultivated food ; the cost of labor 
prohibited it. The product per cow was 
175 pounds of butter or 275 of cheese. 
The yearly variation of prices was as fol- 
lows :— 

Jeginning at seventy cents during the latter part 
of November, they have gradually dropped to forty- 
five cents by the end of Febru- 
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have given. In March of this year the 
average weekly receipts have been about 
24,000 cheeses a week Californian, 300 
Eastern. 

The prices varied during the year 1890, 
from early in June from 5 '4to7% cents 
for good to gilt-edged, to December, 
when they ranged from 12to 14% cents. 
And I am told by one of the closest ob- 
servers of the produce market, that since 





ruary; ruling through March, 
April, and May, at from thirty to 
thirty-five cents. Ou the ap- 
proach of the dry season,in June, 
they begin again to advance, 
going steadily up to seventy or 
seventy five cents, until the end 


this year has 
opened with 
practically no 
stock carried 
over, and 
light arrivals 
from the East, 
prices are 





MORNING. 


Photograph by G. Knight White. 


of November. 


When the price falls below forty cents, 
the large dairymen pack down most of their butter, 
reserving it for a better market. 


Now there is little packing done at 
twenty cents, and freely only below sev- 
enteen cents. Last year many large lots 
were packed at fifteen cents. 

To speak definitely of the quantity of 
cheese made in California is somewhat 
difficult. The quantity of cheese re- 
ceived in San Francisco during 1890 


likely torange 
from ten to 
twenty per 
cent higher 
than for corresponding dates last year. 

So far as I could learn, there has been 
but little attempt to make in California 
the fancy cheeses in imitation of famous 
foreign brands, most of the dealers mak- 
ing but one kind of cheese in a stereo- 
typed fashion. Near Santa Rosa, how- 
ever, some Limburger and Swiss cheese 
has been made. 

People speak of “dairying in Califor- 
nia” as if it were one subject, and yet 
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the conditions under which it is carried 
on differ vastly more in different parts 
of California than on the Atlantic Coast 
from Boston, Massachusetts, to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, which covers near- 
ly the same stretch of latitude. 

[here are the northern counties of 
Humboldt, Mendocino, and Del Norte, 
where the climate is moist, and the 
ranches comparatively small. Here 
alone in California the creamery system 
has taken a vigorousstart as it hasalsoin 
Oregon and Washington. The natural 
grasses are relied on; and the hay is 
chiefly timothy and red top, not grain 
cut young as in the greater part of the 
State. 

In the mountain counties the condi- 
tions are somewhat similar. Many a lit- 


tle valley watered by streams from the 
snow mountains has its little dairy, that 
has been in existence ever since some 
enterprising family brought a few head 
of stock across the plains in the early 
gold rush, and settled near one of the 
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mountain mining camps. Butter was 
worth almost its weight in gold dust 
then. Shasta, Lassen, and Plumas, can 
also show many dairies of this charac- 
ter. 

As we go southward the great dairy 
region of Marin, Sonoma, Napa, and 
Solano, is reached. This is within easy 
range of the San Francisco market, and 
improves its opportunity to the full. 
The assessor of Marin reported for 1889, 
25,390 cows in the county, the largest 
number given for any county, although 
San Luis Obispo is supposed to have 
more, judging by products. The system 
in Marin is well given in some notes 
prepared for me by one of the most in- 
telligent of her dairymen. 

Marin County, by its situation on the coast, cool 
climate, hilly conformation, resembling Switzerland, 
and abundance of good water all the year, seems 
specially adapted for butter dairies, and has been 
selected by many Swiss and Italian dairymen who 
understood its advantages. Some of the large 
ranches, comprising over 200,000 acres, have been 
subdivided into many convenient dairy ranches, with 


EVENING. 
Photograph by G. Knight White. 
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A MOUNTAIN DAIRY. 
tenant houses, dairy houses, barns and sheds, and 
stocked with dairy cows. Each ranch is allotted 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty cows, 
and ten acres to each cow; and mostly rented to 
responsible parties by the head of stock, with the ex- 
ception of few cases rented by the acre. 

rhe tenant pays $22 to $25 for each animal milk- 
ing during the season, and raises one heifer calf out 
of every five for the landlord, to be delivered in the 
fall. 
tenants’ profit. 

The cattle on those large estates are generally of 
good size, a mixture of Durhams and other large 
breeds; the owners keeping in view the sale to the 


All returns above that stipulated sum is the 


butcher of all barren or 
defective cattle. The re- 
turns in butter average 
250 pounds per head in 
favorable years, — the 
season lasts about eight 
months, from Decembe: 
to September, as a gener- 
al rule. 

As long as_ butter 
brings a fair price in San 
Francisco, it is shipped 
fresh ; but when the 
price falls below the cost 
of production, the dairy- 
man (to relieve the glut 
in the market) resorts to 
packing it in barrels hold- 
ing about 120 rolls. He 
covers it with a strong brine, and puts it away to 
se!l in the fall, under the name of pickled butter, at 
an advanced price. 

When the over-production has ceased, the making 
and shipping of fresh butter is resumed, and lasts 
until all the green grass is gone, the hills dried up, 
and the cattle turned out to recuperate. When the 
rainy season has returned, the same routine begins 





again. 

Such is the system followed on very large estates, 
but there are many other butter dairies in Marin 
County which produce butter all the year round, 
never stopping in the dry season. In most cases the 
proprietor of the land also owns the cattle, and car- 








SHASTA. 





A WATERWHEEL CHURN. 
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ies on the business himself. He takes special pains 
) obtain the best butter strains, and feeds his cattle 

iberally when the natural grasses have dried up. 
For the purpose of keeping a supply of succulent 

rreen food he plants field peas, 

sweet corn, sorghum, and Egyptian 
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the more recent arrivals of their coun- 
trymen, who are glad to work for small 
pay while they learn the language, and 
save up the little sum necessary to start 





rn, to be cut and used in rota- 
ion As the sorghum and Egyptian 

wn start again from the roots afte: 
he first cutting, the result is an 
hundance of green food until the 
lack frost kills it. Then he must 
resort to hay and mill feed to keep 
iis stock in the best order. 

Under those conditions a return 
if 350 to 375 lbs. of butter per cow 
san easily be obtained from Jerseys 
their grades ; the purer the blood 
the better, as the thoroughbred Jer- 
sey cow is justly celebrated for but- 
ter producing. 

In the Eastern States the Jersey 
lairies show some remarkable re- 
turns; the American Jersey Cattle 
Club annually publishes an official 
ist of the cows making fourteen 

yunds in seven days, and _ their 
number is already far above one 
thousand. Some special strains at- 
ain more fabulous butter records, 
for example : — 

Eurotisama...945 lbs. in 365 days. 
Landseer’s Fancy. . .936 lbs. in 365 
Princess 2d 46 lbs. in 7 days. 


Oxford 39 


sé 66 sé se 











Mary Ann of St. Lambert. . 36 lbs. 
in 7 days. 


All official tests. 


These are truly great records, and are 


probably unequaled for butter. The 
Holsteins hold the record for milk, how- 
ever ; the best I have been able to find 
are :— 


Echo... 23,775)4 lbs. of milk in 365 days 


sé “ sé “ce 


Clothilde ........ 26,021 1% 
Pieterjie 2d ney te hl 
The mention of the number of Swiss 
and Italian dairymen in Marin County 
is but a sample of the State at large. 
hese people are crowding out the 
American dairymen in many districts. 
They are born and bred to the business, 
and scorn none of the small economies 
that Americans, especially Californians, 
will not practice. They rely for help on 


A JERSEY BEAUTY. 


for themselves in the humblest fashion. 

The San Mateo dairies are largely 
milk dairies as already described, but on 
the ocean side of the hills is a continu- 
ous range of butter and cheese dairies. 
The valleys between the ridges of the 
Coast Range are also largely given to 
dairies, the Pajaro and Santa Clara val- 
leys most especially. 

To describe butter-making perhaps the 
best way will be to tell about the most 
complete establishment that I visited, 
which is afew miles north of Santa Cruz 
on the sea coast. 

The sea fogs keep the pasturage in 
good condition in this region so much 
longer than in the interior, that all along 
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A JERSEY BULL. 


the coast from Sen Luis Obispo to Hum- 
boldt is found an almost continuous 
range of dairies. 

The establishment I speak of was 
remarkable above all others in the State 
for the completeness of its machinery. 
And to begin with, the completeness 
was attained by utilizing the 
power of a mountain stream on 


of an alley-way, lighted its whole length 
with incandescent lights. In the corral, 
too, and in the yard were masts holding 
lights, so that early in the dark winter 
mornings the men could milk without 
trouble. 


As my friend and I rode up to the 





the ranch. It was dammed some 
210 feet above the dfiry in a 
cafion, and the water was car- 
ried through four thousand feet 
of seven inch pipe to a Pelton 
wheel, where it gave a pressure 
of ninety-five pounds, — about 
twenty horse-power. This pow- 
er was made to doa multitude 
of things about the ranch,— 
sawing wood, chopping hay, 
turning a lathe, running the sep- 
arators, rocking the churn, and 
furnishing the power to a dy- 
namo that ran three hundred 
electric lights. It was remark- 
able to see the long barn, hold- 
ing 206 cows, 103 on each side 








SEPARATORS AT WORK, 
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that must havehelped 


























THE BIG CHURN. 


place, it was nearly time for the cattle 
to come in in the afternoon, and we had 
hardly stated our errand and been pleas- 
antly received, before the cows came 
pouring in to the big corral,—a rather 
mixed lot of cattle but with much good 
blood in them, the Durhams and Jerseys 
most prominent. 

There were 250 milch cows, and their 
product that day was 227 pounds of but- 
ter ; and when the feed is better, a lit- 
tle later in the season, 275 pounds will 
be the daily yield. 

The proprietor took his seat by the 
scales, up a short flight of steps, to weigh 
the milk as it was brought in. There 
were eleven milkers, each with his queer 
one-legged stool, strapped on in the cor- 
rect caudal position. Each had his own 
lot of cows to milk, and took about five 
minutes to a cow. 

There was a great deal of friendly 
rivalry among them to reach the highest 
record, and we saw one sly fellow quietly 
catch up about one third of a pail of 
water at the trough, as a starter before 
he sat down to his cow,—a_ proceeding 


his record considera- 
bly. Of course, it did 
not injure the product 
at all, for this is pure- 
ly a butter dairy, ana 
the water so added 
was soon whirled out 
with the skim milk 
in the separator. 

As the milkers emp- 
tied their big pails 
into the strainer, the 
milk ran through a 
trough into a large 
vat in the separating 
room, and from this 
vat it was allowed to 
escape through a fau- 
cet with a float valve 
into a feeder of the 
two separators. From 
each separator the 
cream poured out of one pipe in a stream 
about the size of a lead pencil into large 
pails,while a much larger stream of skim 
milk gushed into atrough,and passed out 
of the building into a vat below, from 
which it was pumped through a long 
pipe, 150 or 200 yards long, to the dis- 
tant pigs. It is very desirable to keep 
such neighbors away from the butter. 

The cream was allowed to stand thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours before churning, 
and was then put into the big square 
churn, rocked by the useful stream ; and 
a half hour more found it duly separated 
into butter and buttermilk. 

The butter was placed on the revolv- 
ing circular table, where it could be 
washed, and kneaded by a lever fastened 
at one end; in this way the butter was 
not touched by the hand at all in this 
process. When thoroughly kneaded, and 
salted at the rate of half an ounce of salt 
to apound of butter, it was molded into 
the square blocks that distinguish the 
product of this particular dairy. 

Weasked the advantage of the square 
blocks, and the proprietor told us that 
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he made it so because he could get two 
cents a pound more for his square 
blocks than for precisely the same but- 
ter made into rolls, and as long as that 
was so, he proposed to make as many 
square blocks as the market would stand. 

It was truly a pleasure to go about so 
complete an establishment as this, and 
note the exact manner and systematic 
care with which everything was done. 
The only point that surprised us was in 
the care of the manure. The best East- 
ern dairymen are particular to return to 
the soil every particle they can to avoid 
waste, since scientific experiment has 
shown that about two doilars’ worth of 
fertilizers is necessary to replace the loss 
caused by taking away the milk of one 
cow, even when all else is returned to 
the soil, and the value of the manure of 
one cow has been estimated as high as 
eighteen dollars. In this dairy a large 
part of the manure was allowed to run to 
waste in the brook that passed under the 
building. 

In less complete butter dairies the 
churning is often done by hand, and in 
others, by horse power. It is said that 
the horse used for this purpose soon 
learns to know as well as anybody when 
butter has come. 
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California. 


It is seldom that a ranchman makes 
both butter and cheese; the cost of 
keeping up two sets of appliances forbids 
it to most. 

The method of making cheese as prac- 
ticed in one of the most progressive 
cheese factories I have visited is some- 
thing as follows :— 

There were being milked one hundred 
and forty cows, and the product was five 
and a half cheeses per day, of sixty 
pounds each. The cows were milked in 
a barn, and the milk after being weighed 
was hauled by a pulley and strained from 
the outside into the cheese room by a 
trough, which carried it into a large vat, 
holding over four hundred gallons. In 
this the night’s milk stood until morn- 
ing, and the morning’s milk was then 
added toit. The whole was then heated to 
86 deg. Fahrenheit,—the cheese maker 
can do nothing without his thermometer. 
Then there was added to it a certain 
amount of coloring matter, extracted 
from annatto seed witha little lyeand re- 
duced with whey, and the rennet put in 
at the sametime. In ten or twelve min- 
utes the thickening was complete. The 
cheese-maker discovered this by the test 
of introducing his finger horizontally 
under an inch or two ofsthe curd, and 

slowly raising it. 
When the curd 











THE BUTTER ROOM. 
Photograph by Watkins, 


broke clean across 
his finger, he noted 
the time it had 
taken to thicken, 
and after waiting 
double that time 
more, cut the curd. 
This was done by 
passing quickly 
through the whole 
mass, a frame with 
horizontal knives 
in it, about an inch 
apart, and follow- 
ing by cutting with 
a similar frame 






















CHEESE PRESSES AND VATS. 






holding vertical knives, thus reducing 
the curd to long strips about an inch 
square. In a few mcments the effect 
of this showed in the gathering of whey 
at the top of the vat, hastened by the 
beginning of the cooking process, which 
was done by turning steam into the 
water chamber which surrounds the vat. 

The steam was kept on till the tem- 
perature was 102 deg. to 106 deg., a dif- 
ference determined by the desired firm- 
ness of the cheese to be made. Thenit 
was cut again crossways with the verti- 
cal knives, which reduced the curd to 
cubes about an inch square. Into this 
vat of floating cubes the cheese maker 
plunged his arms to their full 
length, and gently stirred it up 
till the heat grew too great for 
him, and then he took an or- 
dinary hay rakeand continued 
the process, making the mo- 
tions very gently to avoid 
squeezing the curd against the 
sides of the vat and breaking 
the cubes. The cubes, under 
the operation of the heat and 
stirring, soon gave up so much 
of the whey they contained 
that they shriveled to some- 
thing less than half their origi- 
nal size, and looked like little 
irregular dice. They were 
allowed to stand in the whey 
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two hours or so, until the whey 
became slightly acid. The stir- 
ring was repeated every fifteen 
minutes. Then the whey was 
strained off, and the curd salted 
at the rate of two anda half 
pounds of salt to one thousand 
pounds of milk. It was then put 
into the press, and stayed under 
the heavy screws about twenty 
hours. Then it was taken out 
and placed in the cheese room, 
which was heated by a stove to 
a temperature of from 68 deg. 
to 75 deg. There the cheeses 
were kept two or three weeks; 
when they were either shipped to the 
market, or placed in an unheated store- 
room to stay till wanted, perhaps eight 
months or a year. 

The figures vary slightly according to 
the kind of cheese made : a much cooked 
cheese being harder, requiring longer to 
cure, and keeping much longer than a 
softer cheese. When great keeping 
qualities are desired, the curd is put 
through a still further process, called 
“ cheddering.”’ 

After the whey is run off, the curd is 
packed on the sides of the vat, turned 
and broken in pieces by the hands every 
five minutes until the whey is very thor- 
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oughly strained off. Then it is passed 
through a machine, that grinds or cuts 
it very fine before being put into the 
press. Thiscurd is kept until the whey 
is much more acid than ordinary cheese, 
which also helps to harden it. The 
cheese maker will tell you that he keeps 
it till it is “‘ one quarter to one half inch 
acid.” And this phrase will puzzle you, 
until he shows you what it means. He 
takes an iron and heats it quite hot. To 
this he applies the lump of curd. Fresh 


curd will not stick at all, only sizzling 
when it is pressed against the hot iron ; 
but if it be old enough to be covered with 
sour whey it will adhere more or less 
firmly to the iron, and when pulled away 
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referred to him as “the man that milks 
in a barn.” The others milked in open 
corrals, and had no shelter for their ani- 
mals. 

The “barn man” made 330 pounds of 
cheese a day from 140 cows, whereas 
one of his neighbors told me that he 
was making but six twenty-five pound 
cheeses a day from 200 cows, and he ex- 
plained apologetically that he had “been 
milking his cows all winter”; but more 
than that was evidently the reason of the 
difference in product. For the cows of 
this second man showed by their pinched 
and scrubby appearance that no atten- 
tion had been paid to selecting of stock, 
and as little to the feeding and care of 

them. Thecalves at this place 
were fed mostly upon whey 
with perhaps a little oil cake 
or corn meal added to it, and 
what could a calf do, but 
present a starved appearance 
on such diet? 

The best calves that I saw 
near Gilroy were those that 
were allowed to obtain their 
food in the most natural man- 
ner. Hard milkers or restive 
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a little, will cling to it by a multitude of 
fine filaments. Thelength at which these 
break, whether one half or one quarter 
of an inch, is the test of acidity which 
the cheese maker uses. : 

Of course each cheese maker has his 
own special notions in regard to times 
and temperature and the details of the 
process, but this account has been taken 
from the practice of one of the best 
cheese makers in the neighborhood of 
Gilroy, a country given over almost en- 
tirely to cheese making. The special dis- 
tinction that this dairyman enjoyed 
among his fellows was that they always 


or unruly cows were chosen 
for the calves, and often made 
the most devoted guardians, 
sometimes allowing as many 
as four calves to suckle at one 
time. 
The Gilroy dairymen, as those else- 
where, were of many minds as to the 
best stock for cheese purposes, but most 
of them preferred the Durham, though 
a few the Holstein. One reason, it 
seems to me, for this diversity of opin- 
ion, lies in the fact that different strains 
of cattle of the same breed have diverse 
productive powers: there is the beef 
strain of the Durham, cows of which I 
have been told are often unable to pro- 
vide milk enough for their own calves ; 
and thereare milk strains that have high 
milk records. Careful breeders learn ex- 
actly the product of each animal ; and if 
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A KERN MILKING CHUTE. 
Photograph by Watkins. 


any given cow, no matter of how gooda 
pedigree, fails to come up toa set stand- 
ard, she is ruthlessly weeded out of the 
herd ; but since it requires rather more 
nerve than most men have to send a 
thoroughbred animal to the butcher, I 
am afraid that oftentimes weeding out is 
accomplished by selling such animals to 
less observant neighbors, who wish to 
try the virtues of thoroughbred stock. 
The trial, of course, proves entirely un- 
satisfactory to the purchaser, and he can 
never be induced, after that, to see any- 
thing good about that particular breed. 

In cheese making, as in everything 
about the milk industry, the utmost 
cleanliness is necessary. There must be 
good milk, which of course implies good 
stock, well fed; and there must be all 
properappliances to promote cleanliness; 
that is, for example, the milkers must 
pour the milk into a strainer on the out- 
side of the cheese room, to avoid the 
necessity of coming into the room with 
the odor of the corral about them. And 
this is only an example of the thousand 
little details that must be well managed 
to produce a gilt-edged result. 











But we have tarried long in Santa 
Cruz and Santa Clara, and must strike 
over the hills into the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, where entirely different conditions 
prevail. Twenty years ago this country, 
especially the counties of Kern and Tu- 
lare, presented during most of the year 
the appearance of an absolute desert. 
They are not mentioned at all in Doctor 
DeGroot’s article. The artesian well 
and irrigation ditches have changed all 
that, and now cattle by thousands on 
thousands wade up to their bellies in the 
fields of aifalfa, and stand beneath the 
broad shade of quick-growing cotton- 
wood and eucalyptus trees. A single 
example will serve to show the dairy de- 
velopment. 

It is a ranch of 12,800 acres, on which 
feed 3,700 head of cattle. (Compare this 
with the Marin ten acres to a cow.) 
Four thousand tons of alfalfa are cut 
yearly. There are one hundred miles of 
fencing and twenty-five of roadway. In 
the dairy department are twelve hun- 
dred cows, of which three hundred are 
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milked daily. The Kern arrangement 
for milking is curious. It consists of a 
chute, or narrow passage-way, between 
two fences, under a shed. Into this 
twenty-five cows are driven at a time, 
and each held in place by a rope passed 
in front of the hind legs. The milker sits 
by a hole in the fence, and so milks 
easily and safely the most restive cow. 
The daily product of these three hun- 
dred cows is six hundred pounds of 
cheese. These figures are taken from 
an article in the Resources of California 
for October, 1889, and the same issue 
gives the names of a 
score more ranches in 
Kern County almost as 
extensive. 

The ranchmen of San 
Luis Obispo are not 
troubled with the neces- 
sity of boring for artesian 
water, as are their Kern 
and Tulare brethren, and 
their county has_ been 
or years the banner 
county in the State for 
butter and cheese. They 
are wide awake, too, or 
at least have wide awake 
men among them. In 
witness of this I sum- 
marize an address pub- 
lished in the San Luis 
Obispo 77zbune, and reprinted in the 
Rural Press for March 21. 

The writer begins by noting the close 
competition in dairy products, and in- 
quiring how the Eastern dairymen, with 
hard winters and poorer soil, can push 
the dweller in generous California so 
hard. Cheaper labor is not enough to 
explain it. What is there? He 
continues : — 





else 


According to the light I have, I will answer- 
Retter cows, careful care and shelter, and plenty of 
good food every day, of the kind best adapted to 
produce butter and cheese, in which the silo is an 
important factor in the non-producing season; im- 
proved methods for securing the full value of the 
milk for making butter and cheese ; for making the 
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best and longest and best-keeping produce ; organ- 
izations of the dairymen for selling at home on stated 
market days for cold cash, at least cost to them, 
their produce; and last but not least, the careful 
saving of all the valuable manure, and using the same 
on their land to keep up its productiveness. 


The amount of advantage to be gained 
in these ways he places at sixty per cent, 
and proceeds to back up his estimate by 
figures showing that one quarter of an 
unweeded herd are milked at a positive 
loss, and one third at no profit, leaving 
the other two thirds to make all the 
profit. A cow giving forty pounds of 





THE 


LONG MILK TROUGH. 


milk may yield but six tenths of a pound 
of butter, while one giving but twenty- 
five pounds may bring two pounds of 
butter from the churn. So much for 
trusting to appearances, without testing 
the richness of milk. The centrifugal 
separator, he says, makes another saving 
of twenty per cent in amount of cream. 

He goes on to give the advantages of 
thoroughbred stock, showing the records 
attained by Jerseysand Holsteins. Some 
of these have already been quoted. Dif- 
ferent cows in his dairy differed as much 
as from 1% to 7 per cent of butter fat in 
their milk. 

Loss of cream in skim milk and loss 
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of butter in churning is also a factor in 
the disadvantage of the unscientific 
dairyman. The loss of butter in churn- 
ing may be largely overcome, he thinks, 
by using the new butter extractor,which 
is a centrifugal creamer and churn com- 
bined. The butter comes out in small 
grains about the size of turkey shot, 
when the fresh milk is put in, and is de- 
livered into a water vat, where it is at 
once washed clean and can be worked 
and salted. The result is asweet cream 
butter that brings a fancy price. 
of these machines, so far as I could learn, 





A KERN DEVICE 


have yet been put in operation on this 
Coast. 

The next item of waste the bungler 
inakes is the failure to care for the ma- 
nure, and return to the soil so much as 
is possible of the material taken from it. 

Finally, there is the lack of organiza- 
tion for mutual protection and instruc- 
tion. These he proposes to correct by 


the formation of a dairymen’s society in 
San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara 
counties ; and closes with a liberal offer 
of premiums in the shape of thorough- 
bred Holstein bulls, for the best records 
to be shown at the coming agricultural 
fair. 
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If there were more like him, there 
would be no fear of Eastern competition, 
but contrarywise. 

The Los Angeles dairymen are yet 
different in circumstances and methods. 
Los Angeles County has some of the 
very best and most scientific dairies in 
the State. The Eastern immigration of 
“boom ” times included in its numbers 
many New Yorkand New England men 
that understard dairying in its best 
forms and practice it so, in the favorable 
conditions of their new homes. I give 
the statement of one of them about the 
feed of his 60 cows, pub- 
lished in the Country 
Gentleman : — 

I now feed 50 lbs. grains [brew- 
ers’) ; 3 lbs. sprouts, 6 lbs. light 
bran, 3¢ lb O. P. linseed meal, 
10 lbs. alfalfa and oat hay uncut ; 
mix sprouts and bran together 
dry, soak and mix with brewers’ 
grains. Feed oil cake by meas- 
ure. Cows have three hours in 
pasture on alfileria and bur clo- 
ver (dry). Cows are averaging 
three gallons per day, but the 
percentage of cream is not so 
large as I wish. 

He says he has on hand 
thirty-two tons of wild oat 
ensilage ; among a great 
variety of other foods, 
and will soon have ten 
acres of sugar cane to 
feed. The editor advises him thus: 

The ration which he feeds is a very strong one. 
The following would bea good combination: 18 
Ibs. wild oat ensilage, 10 Ibs. old alfalfa, or new al- 
falfa and oat hay ; 40 lbs. brewers’ grains, 4 lbs. 
malt sprouts, 6 lbs. heavy bran. ‘ 

When his sugar cane is in the proper condition to 
feed green, let it be run through the cutter, and then 
aration may be made up as follows: 30 lbs. cut 
sugar cane, 6 lbs. of best alfalfa hay, 40 lbs. brewers’ 
grains, 4 lbs. malt sprouts, 4 lbs. heavy bran, 2 lbs. 
corn meai; all mixed together as before directed. 
This will be a slight improvement on the other ra- 
tion, and cost about the same. 

There is at least one creamery in 
Los Angeles County, though there, as 
throughout the State, the farmers are 
only just awakening under the pressure 
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of Eastern competition to the necessity 
of co-operation, and of using the most 
labor-saving and scientific devices and 
methods. Beside this creamery some of 
the larger ranches buy milk of their 
smaller neighbors, and work it in their 
improved appliances. At one of these 
there is in use a fifteen horse power 
engine, that supplies the force for the 
many purposes to which it can be ap- 
plied with advantage, and three artesian 
wells, which keep up a flow of clear, 
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Perhaps they are not quite so progres- 
sive as in some other parts of the State, 
for at one of the very best of the San 
Diego County dairies they still set the 
milk in pans and skim by hand. It is 
not so great a task as one might think 
to skim in this way, though of course not 
so labor-saving as the centrifugal separa- 
tor, to say nothing of the cream lost. The 
milk is set thirty to forty hours, and is 
then skimmed by loosening the edges of 
the cream with a little wooden knife, and 














A RECORD BREAKER. 


cold water,—a prime requisite to good 
butter in a climate so warm as Los An- 
geles has most of the year. The churn 
holds ninety gallons of cream, and the 
butter is worked by a power kneader. 
There are separators, and an appliance 
by which hot steam is forced into every 
crevice of pails and cans to scald them 
thoroughly. 

San Diego County, the southernmost, 
might be supposed to be too hot and 
dry for much dairying, but this is far 
from true, as is shown by the record. 


sliding the whole mass into the cream 
pail, while the sour milk, by an almost 
simultaneous motion, is poured into a 
trough to run out for the pigs and calves. 
The whole is the work of a few seconds 
tothe pan. At this dairy there are some 
seven hundred milch cows, and the ship- 
ment is six hundred pounds of butter 
daily at the height of the season, and 
110,000 pounds for annual output. 

Thus the entire length of the State 
has been traversed, and some attempt 
made to show how great, how varied, 
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THE LOWING HERD. 
Photographed by G. Knight White. 


and how interesting an industry is Cal- 
ifornia Dairying. And the result of the 
review is that in dairying, as in all other 
California industries, the old, happy -go- 
lucky, days-of-’'49 style of doing things 
is passing away, and the man who would 
succeed must study his business as nev- 
er before. That the dairymen of the 
State are awakening to this truth is 


shown by many signs. Among the most 
hopeful of these is the call for a State 
convention of dairymen, to meet in San 
Francisco on June Ist. If the spirit of 
organization, of improvement, of scien- 
tific work, shall prevail, California dairy- 
men need fear no competition that can 
be brought against them from any spot 
on earth. 

Fred Warren Parks. 
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WHERE SHE LIES DEAD. 


THE sun comes up and mocks me with its light, 

The clouds lean white breasts to the sleepless sea, 
I hear the lark’s call, tremulous with delight, 

To his sweetheart, across the new-grassed lea, 
The rose-blue mists before the sun have fled, 
The whole dear worid is glad,— though she lies dead. 


Out in her well loved garden spot the flowers 

Lift dreaming heads, and half unfold their leaves, 
All wet and sweet with dew; the sparkling hours 

Go slowly, as if pitying him who grieves ; 
Her one white rose leans slender throat and head 
Against the window-sill— where she lies dead. 


About the pond her frogs are all astir, 

Their mellow, clamorous voices fill the air, — 
Their tender voices so beloved of her! — 

That night I kissed the violets in her hair, 
When on my happy breast she laid her head, 
To hear their murmuring — now, she lies dead. 


The locust blossoms sift, like dim, pale stars, 

On purple air shot through and through with gold, 
Like dust blown off the wine-flushed grapes; and bars 
Of warmth lie on the grass beneath. — But cold 

And still is she whose heart, they alway said, 
Was strong and warm as fire, —for she lies dead. 


O Love! Love! Love! it is too great to bear! 
That this glad world should still pulse strong with life, 
And thrill with mellow song; and all the air 
With joy of bird and flower love be rife, — 
While from thy breast thought, love, and life, have fled. 
My God! My God, help me /—while she lies dead. 
Ella Higginson. 
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THE CASE OF MATTHEW MUNN. 


WHEN the warden of the prison told 
me that I was at liberty to talk with my 
counsel, for the moment I turned pale, 
and my limbs seemed as if about to re- 
fuse to do their office. It was so long 
since I had spoken to any one except 
the prison officials that now I began to 
dread the interview for which I had been 
asking. How would the great lawyer 
treat me? Would he be kindly dis- 
posed? Or would he act disdainfully, 
and so perhaps put entirely out of my 
head all that I had prepared myself to 
say? But I summoned all my strength 
and courage, and slowly dragged myself 
along the line of cells, through the iron- 
bound doorway, and so at last into the 
visitors’ room. It was at least the first 
journey toward liberty. 

The lawyer sat at a little table, and 
motioned me to take my place opposite. 
He was a small, spare man of about 
sixty-five. His hair was short, straight, 
and almost entirely white, his eyes 
bright with undoubted intelligence, his 
mouth firm, as belonging to one who 
was accustomed to speak with decision 
and find his utterances respected. But 
it was to his general expression that I 
paid most attention, and I was pleased 
to see that he seemed to be one who 
would listen benevolently and with pa- 
tience. 

Sustained by this impression, | man- 
aged to get myself across the room with 
tolerable display of strength, almost dis- 
guising for the moment that prison step 
which once learned it is almost impossi- 
ble to forget ; and so seated myself and 
began. 

“TI do so much wish to get out from 
here,” I muttered. 

“ Why, as for that, my good fellow, all 
the prisoners do. But have you any 
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reason to allege, through which you can 
invoke the law?” 

“T have been put in here for life, — 
that is very true. But it is already so 
long,— nearly eighty years. Surely that 
should be considered, and some com- 
passion now shown me. For how else 
would my imprisonment ever come to an 
end?” : 

The lawyer slightly lifted his eye- 
brows, and looked a little askance at me. 

I do not quite understand, — you are 
a young man still, — but you speak of 
eighty years. Really, unless I have not 
heard you aright,—”’ 

“ Yes, — you have heard aright; I am 
telling you God’s truth ; and I have been 
here nearly eighty years. If you would 
only hear my story —” 

He glanced more intently at me, evi- 
dently somewhat bewildered. For the 
moment he made as though he would go, 
— looked at his watch, in fact, as calcu- 
lating the time before his next appoint- 
ment. I felt that my fate was trembling 
in the balance ; if he would not listen to 
me, where should I turn? But thena 
pleasant smile came on his face, and he 
threw himself back with the air of one 
having plenty of time before him, and 
willing to devote as much of it as might 
be required for benevolent purpose. 

This cheered and strengthened me at 
once, for I failed at the time to see that 
his gentle acquiescence arose not so 
much from belief in me as from the sud- 
den impulse of listening to what might 
prove a very queer experience, and 
worthy of attention and study. 

“Yes, young in appearance, I sup- 
pose,” was my response. “ The original 
bargain was that I should not grow old- 
er during all the thousand years prom- 
ised. And this is why, — well, I may as 
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well come to it at once. You will be 
astonished to hear that I was born be- 
fore the Revolution.” 

‘Not at — that is to say, somewhat,” 
and he bent his face over his hand, and 
gazed at me with assumption of perfect 
acquiescence. “Such things are not 
common, you must be aware; and yet 
they may not be impossible, of course.” 

“Born in 1762, upon the Hudson, in 
what I must always look back upon as 
lordly circumstances. Ah, the pleasures 
of that. time of youth! Think of it, 
Judge,— am I right, by the way, in call- 
ing you so?” 

“Of the Common Pleas, once, and 
only for a limited time,—to fill a vacan- 
cy. But I suppose these titles, however 
briefly worn, somehow always stick. But 
go on, — you interest me.” 

“ Well, think of it, as I was remark- 
ing. The only heir to a beautiful man- 
sion near the river’s bank, some thirty 
miles from the city, with more than five 
hundred acres of farm and woodland 
stretching out on either side and be- 
hind. Many household slaves, and over 
twenty horses. These were for the use 
of my friends ; and in the season, almost 
all the year round, in fact, I had my 
country house full. The best people,— 
Colonial governors and their cabinets, 
officers of the English army, who had 
distinguished themselves in the late war 
against the French, and were now enjoy- 
ing their well earned vacation,— in fine, 
my country residence was one of the so- 
cial centers of all that was distinguished 
and refined in the Colony. And when 
I came down to the city, — ah, Judge! 
those were indeed days to be looked 
back upon with respect. My great close 
carriage with four horses, negro driver, 
footman, and outriders,—then open 
house throughout the winter at my res- 
idence fronting upon the Bowling 
Green,— in fact, the only bar to all my 
happiness was that it could not last.” 

“No, such things never last,” the 
Judge said, still closely eyeing me with 
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that keen scrutiny which I took for sym- 
pathy. 

“Not of themselves, certainly. _ But 
I could not help often speculating how 
they might be made to last, through 
some mysterious agency out of and apart 
from the course of nature. The thought 
might have seemed almost as an invita- 
tion, for one day he came.’ 

‘‘Who came? You must be definite, 
you see, if I am to listen to your story.” 

“The Evil One,— Apollyon, — the 
Devil,— whatever else you may choose 
to call him. I knew him at once, and 
yet he was not gotten up in any of the 
features or paraphernalia with which we 
are wont to symbolize him. No horns 
or hoofs, or any of that nonsense,— sim- 
ply the appearance of a quiet, refined 
gentleman in plain, unostentatious black. 
And yet, as I have said, I recognized 
him at once ; a suggestion of his person- 
ality seemed borne in upon mein some 
mysterious manner. I had no doubt as 
to who he was from the very first. He 
sat beside me, gazed earnestly into my 
face for a moment, and then completed 
my full perception of his character by 
telling me every thought and longing of 
my mind as to the future.” 

“ This grows very interesting.” 

‘Does it not, Judge? For he told 
me that I was happy in all things, except 
that I had that gnawing longing for 
long life ; and coming at once to the pur- 
pose of his visit he suggested that he 
might be able, in a partial degree, to grat- 
ify me. Not never ending life; that 
could scarcely be. But how would a 
thousand years of life, and physical en- 
ergy throughout it all, suit me? But of 
course I declined.” 

“Why so?” said the Judge. 

“Can you not see? Do you not know 
that the Tempter never confers such a 
favor upon any one, without asking a 
recompense or sacrifice that must ex- 
tend into a limitless eternity? No, I 
could not surrender my soul for even a 
thousand years of life and health; and 
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so I bluntly told him. But with that he 
spread out his hands in utter abnegation 
of any personal or interested motive. 
He had been erroneously described, and 
desired henceforth to bear a new char- 
acter, and be respected accordingly. 
Through the most perfect and friendly 
regard for myself, he might hope par- 
tially to bring that about; and he felt, 
moreover, wearied with past successes, 
and would be better pleased with him- 
self to turn over a new leaf, as it were, 
and for once act with unselfish generos- 
ity. And when I heard that, I began to 
think a little seriously about the matter. 
Since he did not ask me to sign any bond, 
or wear his livery of a private mark burnt 
upon me, or submit myself to any of the 
usual tokens of fealty or slavery, why 
should I not accept those thousand 
years? Possibly he might afterwards 
endeavor to inveigle me into some de- 
structive agreement with him; but 
would it not be time enough then to re- 
sist? And in my resistance, could he 
take back his gift of life? Surely not, 
and therefore I would bea fool to refuse 
present advantages so freely offered. I 
should have known, Judge, that in the 
end I would get the worst of it.” 

“Yet it was tempting.” 

“It certainly was. And so, against 
my better instincts, even of that mo- 
ment, I gave my assent. I would accept 
that gift of one thousand years of life, 
since it was so freely offered. It must, 
of course, be fully understood that 
neither at that time nor in the future 
would I consent to sign any bond in pay- 
ment. In response he nodded his head 
with a pleasant air of perfect compre- 
hension ; certainly that should be the 
understanding. And then he smiled 
again, captivatingly and with friendly 
interest, and simply passed his right 
hand once or twice over my head, not 
even touching it. That was all. I felt 
that the deed was done ; a rush of new 
health and strength seemed to flow 
through every vein in my body; I had 
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never known myself so strong and ac- 
tive, even in the most cheery moments 
of my most ardent exhilaration. And 
the next thing I knew I was sitting all 
alone, with the recollection of the Ene- 
my’s parting smile somehow warming 
my hearst with a perfect sunshine of hap- 
piness.”” 

“Come, it was not so bad, after all,” 
the Judge said. “You had gained your 
point, and yet nothing to pay for it. 
Anybody would have acted the same as 
you did, I imagine.” 

“Perhaps. Buta more prudent per- 
son than myself might have reasoned 
that it must be impossible to have the 
most trifling dealings with the Devil 
without somehow suffering for it in the 
end. At least, I have found it so. 

“ That very evening, naturally feeling 
disposed to celebrate my accession of 
life and strength, I called in a few friends 
to supper ; without telling them, though, 
that I was celebrating anything at all. 
They would not have believed me, of 
course. I remember that we drank a 
great deal too much, during which I 
quarreled with my best friend over some 
little matter, not worth speaking about 
for an instant. He started for home 
late at night, and was found the next 
morning with a bullet hole in his heart. 
Some highwayman had done it, but my 
quarrel with him was remembered 
against me. I had been seen to leave the 
house a few minutes after he did ; it was 
merely to take a short walk and get rid 
of the fumes of the wine, but though I 
explained that, I could not prove it. 
The bullet in his heart was found to fit 
the bore of my pistol. One or two oth- 
er seemingly significant matters were 
brought up against me, and I was tried 
for his murder. I felt astrange wonder- 
ment through it all, I recollect, as to 
what would happen if I were convicted. 
How could they kili a man by hanging 
who was entitled to athousand years of 
life? But it did not become necessary 
to raise that question. Some mitigating 
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circumstances were alleged, and I was 
sentenced toimprisonment for life. And 
though I cannot prove it, I felt from the 
very beginning that the Fiend had 
somehow contrived the whole thing.” 

“ Ves, it certainly looks so.” 

“Not only from what had happened 
at that time, but afterwards. I was taken 
at once to the prison,—not this one, but 
a smaller one, which preceded this, and 
from which I was afterwards removed 
when this was finished. I was put into 
a striped suit, and set to work cutting 
stone. 

“T need not, of course, describe my 
agony of mind, far exceeding any dis- 
comfort of the body. But after a while 
I began to get used to the thing a little, 
so as to be able to look around, as it 
were, and reflect more calmly than at 
first. And then the Enemy came again 
to me. I had been shut up in my cell 
at the expiration of the working hours, 
though it was still light. There he ap 


peared before me; how, I know not, but 


I suppose he can go anywhere just as 
he pleases. And in a very pleasant 
manner asking me how I felt, he began 
to tell me the late news of the day, just 
by way of entertaining me, as it were. 
How that one of my friends had given 
a grand party in honor of some officers 
of the British army, at which the Gov- 
ernor General led the minuet ; how that 
the most splendid race of the century, 
with blooded horses, was coming off in 
a week; how that a superior company 
of actors had arrived from England with 
several entirely new plays,—in fine, he 
spread abroad before me his story of the 
attractions of the day so alluringly, that 
I felt I had never before been quite so 
much overwhelmed with the misery of 
my condition. If I could only get out! 
And then, having worked me up to that 
pitch, he drew from his breast the in- 
evitable parchment roll, upon which, if 
I merely signed my name, he would con- 
trive my release, through the production 
of new evidence that would reverse my 
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sentence with honor to me, and of course 
bring about the restoration of my estate. 
It was a charming temptation, was it 
not ?” 

“«[ should say so,” the Judge answered. 

“ But I resisted it, and managed some 
how to drive him away. At least, not 
seeming to admire my style of conver- 
sation, which very freely embodied my 
opinion of him, he left me. And IJ did 
not see him again for two years. I was 
beginning to be a little in hopes that I 
had known the last of him forever. But 
of course he was not through with me, 
and one evening he came again. 

“He had much news for me, he said, 
and could not let it remain upon his con- 
science not to tell me. My agents had 
proven dishonest, and plundered my es- 
tate right and left. The title to every- 
thing I had was nearly gone,—not so 
much but that if I reappeared within a 
week I might save it, but after that 
there could be no possible recovery. 
And worst of all, my sweet young wife, 
whom I so ardently loved, feeling that 
she was inevitably becoming reduced to 
poverty, was on the point of marrying 
again. Toa man whom I had always 
hated and despised, but who was rich 
enough to surround her with luxuries. 
She still loved me,—that I very well 
knew,—but alas! she was not of a tem- 
perament that could endure privation. 
And my little boy, only a year old when 
I was first imprisoned,— what would be 
his bringing-up in the house of a strange, 
brutal stepfather, who would probably 
hate him from the very first? Yes, she 
would marry again; it would be legal, 
for I was civilly dead. But if I had the 
chance once more to appearonthe scene, 
—and again the fiend brought out the 
parchment roll, with a blank space left 
for my name, and again I mustered up 
all my resolution and drove him away. 

“But it was harder work for me than 
before, Judge. 1 lay down on the floor, 
and rolled, and writhed, and gnashed my 
teeth in my agony, but somehow man- 
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aged to continue firm, for I could not 
sign away my soul, you see.” 

“Not good policy, certainly.” 

“Well, it was a long time before I 
saw the Fiend again, — so long that I 
began to think that he must at last real- 
ly have forgotten me or had despaired of 
bending me to his will, and that if I suc- 
ceeded in getting free I might be left 
alone in the future. The dreary time 
ran on, and on, and on, with the same 
monotonous tasks, until fully sixty years 
had passed away,and at length it seemed 
as though I must serve out my whole 
life of a thousand years without respite. 
Then suddenly the Enemy appeared 
again. 

“He had a pleasant smile upon his 
face, and really looked as though he 
might have some joyous news for me; 
but, as you will see, he was only amus- 
ing me with the excitation of false 
hopes. It might be as well for me to 
know, so he told me, that the governor 
of the State was coming next day to 
make an inspection of the prison; and 
as the governor happened to be mhy son, 
grown up into great distinction, it might 
be possible for me to do something 
about it. At least, here was my chance.” 

“ Rather a poor chance, after all,” the 
Judge interrupted. ‘“ For how could he 
be made to believe —”’ 

“Exactly, —how could he? But I 
did not think of it in that light. I 
thought only of the little curly-headed 
child, whom I had last seen sitting on 
his mother’s knee and listening to the 
ticking of my watch. Very foolishly, it 
seemed to me as though he must even 
now recognize me; or if not, some sub- 
tle whispering of nature must direct 
him to give favorable attention to what 
I had to say. 

“T did not know, as afterwards I learned, 
that apart from the strangeness of my 
story, my wife had left him to believe, 
as he grew up into intelligence, that I 
had died during his infancy, thus con- 
cealing from him what was the family 
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disgrace ; and that she dying soon after, 
and he sinking out of sight for a while 
into the obscurity of poverty, there 
could be no way for him ever to learn 
the truth except by the merest accident. 
That he could be able to recognize me, 
the father whom he had seen only in his 
babyhood,—how any more, indeed, than 
that I should know him? For when I 
saw him passing along the corridor, at- 
tended by his staff and the prison offi- 
cials, I scrutinized him in vain to detect 
any likeness to myself in what had been 
the little child of the past, — even the 
faintest line of resemblance to his moth- 
er. A tall, portly man, with a bald 
head, a full red face, and no very pleas- 
ant or intellectual traits of countenance, 
—that was all. And yet it seemed my 
last chance, and as he drew near, I 
made my desperate attempt.” 

“ And without success ?” 

“Of course. What else could I ex- 
pect, if I had only looked upon the mat- 
ter with proper forethought ? Put it to 


yourself, Judge : what would you say if 


at your age some unknown person, seem- 
ingly not much over twenty years old, 
were to rush forward, —in prison garb, 
at that, — and tell you that he was your 
father, and that it was your filial duty 
to set him free?” 

“Certainly I should not be very apt 
to believe him, apart from the fact that 
I had known my father until within ten 
years past, and seen him grow very old 
and‘decrepid, and at last had given him 
proper burial. No, it is safe to say that 
I should not have believed the story. 
And so?” 

“And so it failed. The governor — 
Governor Munn, my own son — stared 
wonderingly at me as I made my frantic 
appeal, then turned on his heel and 
strode away, without deigning any re- 
mark. Of course, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to say anything at all. 
Whatever was to be said or done would 
be attended toforhim by others. My wild, 
incoherent words were listened to with 
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laughter. I was hustled violently back 
into my cell. I was reprimanded, pun- 
ished with starvation, just escaped be- 
ing flogged; and at night the Fiend 
again appeared, and with that polite and 
interested air of sympathy which he 
knows so well how to put on, only par- 
tially concealing the covert sneer, en- 
joyed my misery. Then he left me 
again. 

“I am not able, of course, to tell how 
long he will stay away. I cannot but 
feel, however, that some day he will re- 
turn. Yet some twenty years more have 
rolled away since then. Does it not 
seem to you that the time has come 
when I| am justified in making some new 
attempt at liberty ?”’ 

“T suppose | must answer you in the 
affirmative,” said the Judge. “ But there 
are certain features about your case 
which would render it difficult of man- 
agement, as well as make it occupy a 
very long time. Upon the whole, such 
are my present engagements that I 
scarcely think I can undertake it. There 
may be some other person, of course, 
less occupied, who — I am glad to have 
met you, all the same, and to have had 
the opportunity of listening to your 
story. It is certainly very curious and 
interesting.” 

He arose, and in a most friendly spir- 
it shook me by the hand and moved 
away. But a mere friendly spirit was 
not all that I needed. What I desired 
was his professional interest ; and if I 
had not already become so hardened by 
disappointments, I believe I could al- 
most have shed tears. I saw then very 
clearly that from the beginning the 
Judge, so far from having had any idea 
of taking up my case, had been merely 
making of me a quiet, contemplative 
study. I saw it not only in his face, but 
in his attitude and movement as he slow- 
ly walked towards the door. Here he met 
the warden, and held a whispered con- 
versation with him. But it happened 
that my senses were so quickened to my 
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surroundings that I heard every word. 

“A strange case, warden. One of the 
queerest stories I ever listened to. Real- 
ly, it is a question whether the insane 
asylum instead of the State prison should 
not —”’ 

But the warden shook his head. 

“No more crazy than you or I, Judge. 
A good imagination — having been an 
educated man, probably —that is all. 
They would all like to hit upon stories 
that would indicate insanity and so trans- 
fer them to insane asylums. The chan- 
ces of escape there would be better, 
dont yoursee?”’ 

Of course, I was immediately sent 
back to my workshop, with a muttered 
caution against letting my imagination 
run riot in the future. That night, after 
so many years’ absence, the Fiend again 
visited me; the same expressions of sym- 
pathy on his lips, as though he had had 
nothing to do with bringing about my 
unhappy fate,—the same supercilious 
sneer of triumph upon his face. 

“You made a mistake,” he said. “I 
think I could have advised you better. 
You cannot surely imagine that the 
Judge could ever have believed your 
story. It would even seem incredible to 
myself, if I were hearing it for the first 
time. It would have been better if you 
had tried to pass yourself off for some- 
body else,—almost any name would have 
done. It is toolate forthat now. The 
Judge, having heard your first story, 
would betray you.” 

Yes, too late now,—that is, for the 
present. 

But time passed on in its dull, unvary- 
ing monotony; twenty more years rolled 
away in fact, and then came a change. 
The Judge had died ; so had the warden 
of the prison,—almost every one con- 
nected with it had died or been super- 
before, I remained un- 
known to all, except as a mere numeral. 
Why should I not renew my attempt ? 

This time I chose different counsel. 
He was a young, athletic looking fellow, 
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thin in face, determined in expression, 
not very well known to fame, but evi- 
dently determined to make himself dis- 
tinguished through his conduct of some 
desperate case. The very person who 
would be most likely to become inter- 
ested in my matter, and to work night 
and day to guide it to a successful issue. 

“T have sent for you,” I said, “ be- 
cause I want to get out from here, and 
I think you are the man to manage it 
for me.” 

“Your name?” 

“ Hamilton Coles.’ 

“ Have you any ground for action?” 

“Yea.” 

And I began to repeat the story that 
in my cell I had diligently worked up, 
studying out every point, so that there 
should be no inconsistency,—only per- 
fect accord everywhere. 

“T have been detained here for eight 
years past through the malevolence of 
one of the under keepers, a fellow named 
Benlow. He hated me for some matter 
that had once come between us at a 
horserace. One day I visited this prison, 
and he, disguising his hate, tempted me 
off one side and gave mé some wine. It 
must have been drugged, I think, for I 
fell asleep almost immediately,and when 
I awoke I found myself. Jocked up in a 
cell and in a prison dress. All] my out- 
cry and invectives were of no avail,-—a 
number of new prisoners had been 
brought in and registered that very day, 
and it was too easily supposed that I 
must be one of them.” 

“But why have you stood it so long ? 
Why did you not at once bring Aadeas 
corpus ?” 

“T was afraid. I did not know any- 
thing about the law. I did not, in fact, 
know that there could be any remedy 
forme. If there were, it might be years 
before it could amount to anything, the 
delays of the law are so proverbial. 
Meanwhile, what might not that under 
keeper do to me out of revenge? But 
now that he is dead, I may venture.” 


’ 
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“You have been very foolish, certain- 
ly. But where were you before this hap- 
pened? It is rather important, you see, 
that you should have some one who can 
recognize you as Hamilton Coles,—can 
certify, too, about your past life, as it 
lies within his knowledge,—in fact, can 
tell a story that will prove yours by cor- 
responding with it.” 

And in answering this lay what I con- 
sidered the forethought and genius of 
my invention. If I endeavored to es- 
tablish my former life at some little out- 
of-the-way place, the authorities could 
easily send some one thither to make 
inquiries, and so ascertain the utter fals- 
ity of my statement. But if I lost my- 
self in a crowd, this could not be done ; 
though, of course, I could then point to 
no one who might substantiate me. Bet- 
ter, however, not to be corroborated 
than to stand contradicted. So I put 
myself a few years back as a workman 
in a great manufacturing establishment 
in one of the most thickly settled dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. A factory where 
over a thousand hands were employed, 
which since then had gone to ruin, every 
partner in it become impoverished, some 
of them dead, the whole concern wound 
up by receivers, probably few of its old 
books still in existence. 

My counsel listened to me in silence. 
If he noted any discrepancies in my 
statement, it was not for him to call at- 
tention to them. I could see that he did 
not believe a word I said: yet there 
might be a bare possibility of such a 
story being true. At least, it was not 
out of the course of nature. And it was 
a case which, well managed, might bring 
him into much notice and greatly help 
him professionally. For a while he sat 
drumming with his fingers on the side 
of his chair,— then rose up. 

“Well, I will do for you what I can,” 
he said. “ Will go to work at it tonight.” 

In fact, before many hours he had his 
papers out. It was in habeas corpus that 
he began, as he had suggested I should 
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have done long before. He set forth my 
illegal imprisonment and detention, and 
demanded my release. 

I am told that in matters of hadeas 
corpus the proceedings are commonly 
very speedy, and for a few hours I antici- 
pated summary relief. But of course, 
as I soon learned, however promptly 
such proceedings may be begun, a quick 
issue can be obtained only where facts 
are undisputed. Where they must be 
settled clearly, naturally delays are un 
avoidable. In the very beginning, the 
facts in my case were denied, and a legal 
decision postponed until their truth or 
falsity could be ascertained. As I had 
anticipated, nothing could be gleaned 
from the past of the manufacturing firm 
by which to affirm or contradict my 
statement. Then a commission was ap- 
pointed to inspect the prison books. 

All the prisoners were commonly 
known by the numbers of their cells, 
but of course there was a record of their 
names. No such name as Hamilton 
Coles appeared on the books, but this 
amounted to but little or nothing. It 
would be in the power of any prisoner to 
takea false name. But when the names 
of the prisoners were tallied off against 
their numbers, it soon appeared that the 
date of the commitment of each one was 
properly recorded, without any question. 
All except that of Hamilton Coles. His 
commitment did not appear at all, and 
with reference to the possibility of a 
false name having been given, there was 
no unappropriated name on the book 
except that of one Matthew Munn. 

Matthew Munn had been imprisoned 
nearly a century ago; could I be the 
same man? If so, I must now be nearly 
one hundred and twenty-five. years old, 
which was seemingly impossible. And 
yet, there was no date given of Matthew 
Munn’s death or discharge ; therefore in 
the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, he must still be in prison, and I 
was the only one whose presence there 
could represent him. 
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I could or would give little or nothing 
in the shape of evidence to show that I 
was the Hamilton Coles I pretended to 
be; alleging orphanage at an early age, 
removal during boyhood from a very 
remote place whose name even I had for- 
gotten,— surrounding myself, in fact, 
with a dense atmosphere of ignorance 
and obscurity, so that I could point to 
no one person of any description able to 
identify me as any other person than the 
one indicated by the records. To be 
sure, one hundred and twenty-five years 
was a great while for a person to live, but 
perhaps it was not altogether impossible. 
There had been no decisions on that sub- 
ject, and if the law undertook to settle 
the question as to what could be the 
limit of life, where or upon what princi- 
ple could the line be drawn? Clearly 
the records must be held to be true, in 
the absence of contradictory evidence, 
— prima facie, therefore, there was no 
Hamilton Coles, and I was merely Mat- 
thew Munn. And so the application 
under the writ of habeas corpus must be 
denied. 

It all seemed to me very queer. Twen- 
ty years agoa learned Judge had refused 
to take up my case, because in his belief 
it was impossible for me to prove myself 
to be Matthew Munn: now I must con- 
tinue in imprisonment because I could 
not prove myself not to be Matthew 
Munn. 

But my counsel, being a sharp man 
and ambitious of distinction, did not give 
the matter up. At once he brought his 
appeal. From one court to another, with 
affidavits and motions of every descrip- 
tion, the very language of which I could 
scarcely comprehend, step by step ad- 
vancing until he reached the court of 
last resort,—- so the case proceeded, and 
ever with undeviating, unaltered results. 
Always the same decision ; the prison 
records to be held satisfactory and con- 
clusive, so long as I could not bring re- 
liable facts to controvert them; in the 
absence of which there could be no 
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Hamilton Coles, and I must remain 
Matthew Munn forever. 

When the final decision seemed 
reached and there was nothing more to 
hope for, I naturally expected that the 
Enemy would again appear before me, 
with his sarcastic smile gloating over my 
defeat. That he did not at once do so 
caused me some amazement. But I was 
still to learn that there were further 
proceedings to be taken, without which 
the whole matter could not be consid- 
ered at an end, and that until these were 
concluded the Fiend’s full triumph must 
be incomplete. 

For it chanced that an election for 
governor was close at hand, and both 
parties were willing and anxious to have 
a spirited contest, with very little in fact 
to fight about. Through some unusual 
lull in political warfare, there happened 
to be no great questions of the day to be 
discussed. Tariff reform,— license in- 
terests, — workingmen’s theories,— all 
these had either been partially settled 
for the time, or else had been fought 
over so recently that the public had been 
nauseated and could not be roused to any 
further contention upon either subject. 
Some newerissue was needed to provoke 
especial interest in the campaign, and 
my counsel being such a sharp and lively 
man, and moreover tolerably well versed 
in political maneuvering, at once fur- 
nished the subject. 

Here and there articles began to ap- 
pear relating to the matter of the adeas 
corpus case of Hamilton Coles. It was 
claimed that injustice had been done, 
the rights of the citizen overthrown. It 
was not to be supposed, of course, that 
any governor, being merely an executive 
officer, could override the decisions of 
the Court of Appeals; but there might 
be ways in which, through pardon, mit- 
igation, or reprieve, he could rectify any 
substantial error of the law. In not do- 
ing so, the present governor was show- 
ing himself an unworthy occupant of 
his official position ; it was necessary 
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that the people should rise up in ‘their 
might, and substitute some one who 
would have the ability to comprehend 
and the courage to act. 

In a few days—so eagerly was the new 
issue welcomed—every paper was filled 
with the subject, and the whole State 
rang with the case of Hamilton Coles. 

It was said on the one side that my 
story must be taken tobe true. It was 
not to be expected that a poor man, 
working ina factory, drifting about from 
one place to another, without wife or 
children to bind him to any fixed condi- 
tion, associating only with other work- 
men, who in turn drifted away and could 
not be traced when wanted, should be 
able to find any one to substantiate his 
story with collateral evidence. It must 
therefore be considered true, unless 
proved to be false. Of course the opin- 
ions of the Judges of Appeal must be 
respected, and never more thoroughly 
than when in this matter they decided 
that the evidence of the records of the 
State’s prison must be maintained. But 
this was necessarily in favor of Hamil- 
ton Coles, for as he did not appear upon 
the books as such, then of course he 
could not legally have been committed, 
and must be discharged. If it be alleged 
that such a close adherence to the letter 
of the record carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would prove him to be Matthew 
Munn, it must be answered that, if so, he 
must be now one hundred and twenty- 
five years old, though still fresh in com- 
plexion as any young man of twenty- 
five. How could that be? It was an 
absurdity on the face of it. It was in- 
cumbent, therefore, that the _ people 
should earnestly rise up in defense of 
the great question of the liberty of the 
subject, and elect to the gubernatorial 
chair one whose first act would be to re- 
assert the principles of Magna Charta, 
and restore toliberty and his other rights 
a much wronged and long oppressed cit- 
izen. 

On the other hand, it was said that 
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my story, being almost incredible, must 
be held untrue unless corroborated by 
collateral testimony, and it must be con- 
sidered highly improbable that any one 
claiming to be Hamilton Coles should 
have lived to twenty-five without finding 
at least one person who could identify 
him, however shiftlessly he might have 
drifted about. The prison records must 
be held to be correct, in default of any 
testimony to impeach them ; therefore 
it should be established as matter of fact 
that there was no Hamilton Coles in 
existenceat all. But it was absurd to 
suppose that any person could have been 
committed to prison for so many years 
without due process ; there must surely 
be some one on the books to answer for 
him ; and in this case the only person 
who could do so chanced to be Matthew 
Munn. 

That Matthew Munn would now be 
one hundred and twenty-five years old 
did not alter the matter. It wasa great 
age to attain; but, as in the instance of 
old Parr, such a thing had once before 
happened, and might reasonably happen 
again. It was not for the Court to de- 
cide that if had not again happened in 
this case, and so throw aside as worth- 
less official records hitherto unques- 
tioned. If they took that responsibil- 
ity, where was it to stop? Who could tell 
what, in the opinion of the next Court, 
might be considered an unnaturally long 
life? A hundred years,—and after that, 
perhaps eighty years, and so down; un- 
til in the end it might be that political 
favoritism would decree even fifty years 
to be an abnormal life, and so set free 
upon the community some deeply dyed 
murderer. No, the line could not thus 
arbitrarily be drawn. Prima facie, Ham- 
ilton Coles was Matthew Munn; and 
should serve out his sentence, however 
long it might still be continued ; and 
the present executive, ever bold and 
earnest for the right, must be re-elected 
to continue bold and earnest in resist- 
ing all attacks upon the intelligence of 
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our Courts, as indicated in their de. 
cisions. 

It was upon the evening of election 
day, while I was awaiting the result in 
such anxiety as must be readily con- 
ceived, that the Enemy appeared again 
in my cell ; still with that mocking smile 
that so imperfectly veiled his inner sat- 
isfaction. Then I knew that the elec- 
tion had turned against me, and that all 
was once more lost. 

“Very sad for you, indeed, my dear 
fellow,” he said, “and I am really quite 
sorry about it. Not a light defeat, eith- 
er; the new candidate has been com. 
pletely snowed under, so enormous were 
the majorities against him. Of course, 
that settles the question for years,—the 
present Governor would no longer, in 
the face of the popular vote, have the 
courage to release you, even if he were 
so inclined. And after all, what could 
be the use of it to you? You were put 
in here through a mistake, we will say,” 
and he gave me a particularly sardonic 
grin. “Suppose you got out ; do you 
not know that it is highly probable you 
might soon be brought back through 
some other mistake? Not necessarily a 
murder, but perhaps a theft, —some 
one’s property being found upon your 
person,— or passing counterfeit money 
under suspicious circumstances, or the 
like.” 

“Fiend!” I muttered. 

“Yes. But after all, it does no good 
to call names. Let us rather look upon 
it with the eyes of reason. It seems 
rather hard, does it not, that you should 
languish here for still nine hundred 
years, and all on account of a little ob- 
stinacy? And such a trifling form to 
be gone through with, securing not only 
your freedom, but also a very large for- 
tune with which to begin the world 
anew. I think I can show you just 
where it lies buried, awaiting some friend 
of my own to secure it. Such a little 
form !”’ Here, as though by accident, a 
corner of the parchment roll began to 
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“You do not 


peep out of his pocket. 
know, my dear friend, how much the 
world has gained in its capacities for en- 
joyment during yourimprisonment. De- 
licious wines, not better, perhaps, than 
you once enjoyed, but in greater variety ; 
blooded horses, compared with which 
the racers of past times were only as cart 
horses ; beautiful women ; paintings and 
architecture; delicacies for the table 
unthought of a century ago; music and 
theaters that in their perfection have 
lately been almost beyond even the con- 
ception of past generations ; ability to 
travel as on the wings of the wind, and 
look in upon all jands with rapidity and 
ease, — Ah! it has become a most de- 
lightful world, indeed !”’ 

He leaned back with a smile of satis- 
fied content. What now was I to do? 
Must I really serve out my remaining 
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SITTING in the library, close to the fire 
in the open grate, leaning back in my 
easy chair, I hear the rain on the. roof 
overhead ; once in a while a sudden gust 
of wind makes the window sash rattle. 
Half conscious of my surroundings, | 
see the little wisp of smoke slowly curl 
and float upward from my cigar, while 
my mind wanders through the past, and 
the days of youth spent in California. 
Memory brings the pictures of old scenes 
distinctly, one after the other, as if of 
the present, rather than the past. 

With the recollection of the Win- 
chester expedition to Oregon came the 
sudden thought that I had never read 
any mention of it, and the idea that the 
duty had fallen on me to write a few 
lines in record of an event no doubt long 
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nine hundred years of life in a prison 
cell? Must all these new and doubtless 
ever increasing joys of the world ever- 
more go with me for nothing? Would 
it not be something to pass through the 
future centuries in an existence of sen- 
suous delight, even if after that came 
misery? Could centuries of superven- 
ing torture take away from me the recol- 
lection of what I should once have en- 
joyed? And before the end, might 
there not be some ingenious method dis- 
covered, through which after all to de- 
feat the Fiend ? 

“ Give me the parchment!”’ I cried, in 
a frenzy of excitement. “Show me 
where to sign. See — I bare my arm, so 
that you can plunge your pen into a vein, 
in lieu of ink. That is the proper form, 
is it not? Now spread out the roll and 
let me —” 

Leonard Kip. 
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ago forgotten. Perhaps I may be the 
last survivor left to tell the adventure. 

A few days after my arrival in San 
Francisco from the Deer Creek dig- 
gings, I received instructions to accept 
a proxy and join a company under the 
command of Colonel Hiram Winchester, 
and to embark on board the schooner 
I. M. Roberts, bound on an exploring 
expedition to the Rogue and Umpqua 
rivers. The object of this expedition 
was speculative. It was gotten up by 
company shareholders for mining, trad- 
ing, and settlement purposes. The his- 
tory of its formation I knew but little 
about, and merely followed my written 
orders to investigate, make myself fa- 
miliar with the country and locations,. 
to report generally, particularly as to 
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the country’s future prospects, and so 
forth. 

The schooner sailed with a favorable 
wind and tide, almost at the moment I 
mounted her deck. I had a letter re- 
commending me to the Colonel ; but out 
of all the promiscuous crowd on board 
I recognized no familiar face, nor found 
any one I had ever heard of. The time 
spent with this expedition was short, 
but a few weeks, and since the dissolv- 
ing of the company on board I have 
never met one of the members again. 
So it is no wonder that their names are 
lost to me beyond recall. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection only of a short, thick- 
set pilot, who, I think, was named Mr. 
Mackey, or “ Mac” for short. 

Once out of the harbor, with a spank- 
ing breeze, it was suddenly reported that 
we had sprung a leak, and we put back 
to Sausalito, where within a few hours 
the proper repairs were made, and we 
again put to sea. After an average pas- 
sage, at last we arrived off the entrance 
of Rogue River. 

The exact place of this entrance was a 
matter of conjecture, owing to the con- 
stant shifting of the channel and the 
sand bars. There were no pilots famil- 
iar with the small coast ports in those 
days. This was the first time that I had 
ever seen a harbor’s mouth cheked by 
shifting sandhills under water. I looked 
in vain to see some mark that should 
show the ship’s proper course through 
the unknown channel. 

The schooner was laid to, for the ap- 
pearance ahead was not considered in- 
viting. Orders were given te lower and 
man the boats ; the crews received their 
instructions ; the oars fell with splashes 
into the water, and shoving off, the boats 
rapidly left us, to make their observa- 
tions along the shore, and to pick out a 
safe channel for our little vessel to ef- 
fect her entrance into port. 

One of the boats was taken too close 
toa sandy point on the southerly side 
of the channel, which showed to the eye 
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a fair beach and landing. The surf ran 
high with a strong under current. This 
—perhaps with some awkwardness of 
the crew —caused the boat to upset, 
pitching all hands into the water. All 
but one of the crew reached the shore in 
safety ; the boat was lost with the oars. 
As this sandy point had no name on the 
chart, it was christened Mariner’s Point. 

The remaining boats’ crews, finding 
they could be of no assistance to the ship- 
wrecked crew, returned to the schooner 
and reported that our men on the point 
had been seen, and that they were nak- 
ed, surrounded by Indians. 

The boats were hauled up, and a hasty 
consultation was had. It was agreed to 
take the chances, and make for the har- 
bor at once, and to land a force for a 
rescue. 

The schooner was paid off, took the 
wind, and gradually forged ahead. Soon 
we were moving along with a good seven- 
knot breeze, and with fair prospects for 
making the harbor. But unaccountably 
the mainsail came down by the run; the 
lifts had parted. This caused the vessel 
to drift southward with wind and tide, 
so that when the damages were repaired, 
it was found necessary to tack ship sev- 
eral times and beat up against the wind, 
before recovering our former position. 
Had we here undertaken to cross the 
bar, as was the first intention, no doubt 
with the low tide we should have struck, 
and the vessel would have been lost with 
all hands on board. This we found out 
afterwards. 

As we entered the sullen ground swell 
we .could feel its momentum, its rise 
and fall. At this point our pilot took 
his place at the bows; a line of men 
was stationed at intervals the length of 
the deck, to pass the orders aft to the 
helmsman. Every preparation was made 
to keep the water that might be thrown 
upon deck from penetrating below. 

As we neared the channel the swell 
was preceded by long lines of billows, 
one after the other, tipped with white 
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crests. Little by little we glided on in- 
to the long rolling seas, which swept 
past us with great rapidity, increasing 
in size and force as we neared the shore. 
Our little craft was lifted up and borne 
onward with arush, the sea striking our 
sides and passing on with a swashy, 
sweeping sound, leaving showers of 
spray, that often fell upon the deck like 
rain. Left behind the roller, our hull 
would sink down and down, until noth- 
ing but the sea embankments could be 
seen ahead or astern; then came the 
struggle in the trough, the wind just 
filling the sails. Each roller was larger 
than its predecessor, and with renewed 
impetus carried the helpless schooner 
onward, so that at times it seemed as if 
it would be overwhelmed by the tower- 
ing wave. When closer, the waters 
which were but a few feet above the 
sandy bar or bottom would rise and bear 
us up, lifting bow and stern with an up- 
and-down, see-saw motion, and with a 
strength that shook the frail bark’s hull 
from bow to stern. The stern would 
lower, the bow dropping after, and once 
upon an even keel the craft would stag- 
ger and tremble, amidst the deafening 
roar of turbulent billows. The voice of 
the pilot was occasionally heard, as he 
shouted out at the top of his voice, 
“Port!” or “ Starboard!” his orders re- 
peated along the line aft. 

At last one sea, greater than all the 
rest, came rushing onwards, its crest 
bent over in advance, as if in eager haste 
to embrace and engulf all that came in 
its way. It broke against the schooner’s 
stern, dashed over our deck, seized the 
hull in its grasp, and we were thrust, as 
it were, into the smooth waters of the 
river, where the wind, filling our sails, 
soon bore us to the anchorage grounds. 
The distant heavy thuds and roaring 
sounds of the rolling billows, crossing 
the bar and beating the beach, were in 
deep contrast with the silence and calm 
in the bay. 

No sooner were we at anchor than the 
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boats were lowered, and an armed force 
sent to rescue the men at “ Mariner’s 


Point.” Happily, this was peacefully 
done ; the Indians gave up the men and 
let them take their clothes. <A few tri- 
fling things were stolen, but no account 
was taken of them. 

One of the rescued men affirmed seri- 
ously that all their lives had been saved 
through Free Masonry; that he had 
given the sign of the order, which was 
recognized and answered. The conduct 
of the Indians changed immediately, and 
they were more friendly. A companion 
said that he did not observe any change, 
until there was a certainty of the schoon- 
er entering the bay. He believed for 
his part that if we had remained at sea 
all hands on shore would have been 
killed ; and this seemed to be the pre- 
vailing opinion. 

The land on the southerly side of the 
river was explored for some distance, 
and an expedition in the boats was sent 
up the river. In many instances it was 
found necessary to drag the boats over 
the shoals. 

The more the party advanced, the 
greater grew the number of Indians on 
the river ‘banks. They evidently dis- 
liked the proceedings, but came to no 
open hostilities. Finding nothing es- 
pecially interesting or worthy of further 
attention, the return movement was 
made. A memento of the trip was left 
chiseled on the face of a rock,-—- the ini- 
tials of the schooner, and the date. 

The Indian village, which was situated 
on a hill on the northern bank, was re- 
spected by our party, in accordance with 
orders from Colonel Winchester,-.as the 
Indians made signs that they could dis- 
pense with our company. In the morn- 
ing and at evening we could see men, 
women, and children bathing in the 
river ; they seemed greatly to enjoy it, 
and we could see that they were good 
swimmers. 

At times canoes came alongside, and 
the inmates were sometimes admitted 
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on deck ; but this was discontinued, be- 
cause of their thieving propensities. 
Nothing was found by which a trade 
could be picked up with them. Their 
visits at last became troublesome, and 
they began to get bold. With every 
opportunity, they would try to steal the 
copper sheathing by breaking off strips 
and withdrawing nails. At last they 
were forbidden to come alongside, and 
a guard was stationed on deck. 

At one time several canoes were seen 
collected together, the inmates gesticu- 
lating and in earnest conversation. After 
a while they paddled to our anchor chain, 
and with an all together tried to lift up 
our anchor. It seemed to be a mystery 
to them why they could not do it. 

Early one morning a large number of 
canoes, filled with more than a usual 
number of Indians, was discovered drop- 
ping down the river from above us. This 
raised suspicion of their intentions, and 
when they reached a short distance from 
our bows a blank cartridge was fired off 
from our cannon. The echo ran from 
hill to hill, and was heard repeated fora 
long distance far away. When the smoke 
cleared up the canoes appeared perfectly 
empty,— not a man to be seen. As they 
passed or floatéd by us, we soon discov- 
ered the stratagem. The Indians had 
jumped overboard, ar.J were on the off 
side, with their heads just above water, 
and supported by one hand on the edge 
of the canoe. Once they considered 
themselves out of danger, they scram- 
bled on board and paddled swiftly for 
shore. 

Our next movement was a marchalong 
the river bank on the northerly side. A 
strong party, well armed, was landed, 
under instructions to take observations 
of the country, but to avoid trouble with 
the inhabitants. At the last moment we 
were told that if three cannon shots were 
fired off it would be a signal of danger, 
and an order for our immediate return. 

At the beginning of our march but 
few Indians were seen. I cannot say that 
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I felt very safe in prosecuting this jour- 
ney, for looking at the company, al- 
though I felt they were brave men, I saw 
they lacked a soldier’s discipline, and 
needed experience. They were a care- 
less set, with a leader who knew nothing 
of Indian fighting. I doubted if they 
had ever seen a “copper-color” before 
entering the river. With a sudden at- 
tack upon us, the confusion would have 
been great, and not knowing what to do 
or how to act, they could have been easily 
overcome. They marched along, keep- 
ing up a chattering all the time, in a con- 
fused body: 

Beyondus, several milesahead, could be 
seen a gathering of the redskins. There 
were no squaws observed with them, but 
all had arms, some bows and arrows, with 
quivers behind their backs. The nearer 
we approached them, the more imposing 
was their appearance, yet they made no 
demonstrations, either of hostility or 
friendship. Once close to a smaller 
group, who were in the advance of the 
main body, a young buck attempted to 
grab a musket from a careless fellow 
near by him, but was thwarted in the at- 
tempt. Affairs began to look bad. The 
Indians showed a growing insolence, and 
to make matters more critical at the mo- 
ment, we heard the gun's reports from 
on board the schooner. 

Some one sang out, “Keep cool, 
boys!” At the same time our men came 
together in closer order, and became 
more ‘watchful. Finally, without any 
signs of hurry, our retrograde march was 
taken up. At one moment, by the looks 
and actions of the Indians, most of whom 
were young men, I thought we were in 
for a fight. Some of them appeared to 
desire it, and seemed to urge on others, 
who held back. We were followed on 
our way, but admonished our attendants 
to keep away from too close proximity 
to our persons. Happily, we arrived at 
the landing without mishap. 

We found the boats ready for us a 
little way off shore, and the crews put 
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us on our guard. They reported that an 
attempt had been made to capture a 
boat, and in the mé/ée an oar had been 
taken-on shore and carried away. When 
we were all aboard the “young chucks ” 
took hold of the gunwales and tried to 
pull us ashore ; but a few blows from the 
butts of the muskets warmed their fin- 
gers and made them let go their hold, 
and soon after we were on board ship, 
clamoring for our supper. 

I have often heard since that at the 
time we were in Rogue River the Indians 
were friendly to all whites, and could be 
trusted. This I do not believe, for very 
satisfactory evidence was shown on their 
part of a hostile feeling against us, and 
a desire to act treacherously in case we 
pressed up the river to the interior. 

Having met with nothing but disap- 
pointment to this time, and seeing noth- 
ing to be gained by a longer stay, with 
the first favorable wind and tide we left 
these rouge-colored waters of the river, 
crossed the bar, and stood for Umpqua. 

The hours at sea on board the I. M. 
Roberts were mostly spent by the men 
in smoking, in telling yarns,— or chest- 
nuts disguised,— and in jokes. Of all 
the crowd there was but one that had 
the miner’s skill and imagination for an 
original story. I give you one of his, 
the only one I have left amongst my 
relics :— 

“T was snow-bound, with seven others, 
in the mountains. We slept in the hol- 
low of an old redwood tree. It was five 
hundred feet high by our calculations, 
without a limb lower down than one hun- 
dred feet from the ground. We were all 
very comfortable, and slept as soundly 
as if in a hotel. A coyote stole my pipe 
and tobacco from under my head, with- 
out waking me up. 

“The next afternoon I met the ani- 
mal perched up, standing on a stump, 
with my tobacco pouch slung round his 
neck, the pipe filled, and in his mouth 
between his teeth. He was trying to 
strike a match to light it with. Gentle- 
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men, this ’ere is the identical pipe I took 
from him. Pass round the lucifers, will 
yer, Sam.” 

We had a doctor on board, a tall, thin 
man, with sandy hair and side whiskers. 
He had pretensions as a musical genius, 
based on very slight foundations. Every 
one became familiar with his favorite 
song, which was repeated regularly every 
night, with a chorus that resulted in 
more noise than harmony. I quote one 
stanza :— 


O, this life is full of strife, 
‘Tis a bubble and a dream ; 
Man is but a jolly boat 
That’s floating down the stream ; 
And pleasure is the waterman 
That floats you down the tide, 
The passengers smiling in joy, 
While sorrow sits beside. 


Our pilot, with an extra vigor, expand- 
ed his lungs, and in trombone notes, 
mixed with the sound of a penny whistle, 
generally followed the doctor, and al- 
ways ended with, “ Now, boys! Chorus 
with a vim!” 


Now this fine old gentlemar sat, 
On the top of his head was a wig, 

On the top of his wig was a hat, 
Hat-Tat-Tat-Tat ! 


With the order to “ douse the glim,” 
the finishing song was enthusiastically 
begun, and seemed as if it would never 
end :— 


Noah had three sons,— Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 

Shem was hanged, and Ham was drowned, 

Japhet was lost and never was found, 

So that was the end of three sons, — Shem, Ham 
and Japhet. 


“Sweet Home” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” invariably ended in disaster, and 
were at last abandoned. 

Colonel Winchester was a very quiet, 
unassuming man. He never cared to 
join the festivities in the cabin, dimly 
lighted, with its atmosphere filled with 
the scent of tobacco and whisky. He 
was always an observant spectator on 
board. I heard of him many years ago, 
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long after these events, as living in So- 
noma County. I have regretted many 
times that I did not call upon him when 
I had it in my power. I presume it is 
too late now. 

We made the offing of the Umpqua 
in the morning, but from the want of 
wind, and its being low tide, an entrance 
to the bay was not effected through the 
southern channel until nearly noon- 
time. We crossed the bar without diffi- 
culty, and anchors were let go on the 
southerly side of Umpqua Bay, under 
the shelter of the high hills behind the 
point ; and here it was the seaport town 
of Umpqua was located in prospective, 
and noted on a map. 

On the following day our party were 
all disembarked in the boats, and were 
landed some miles up the river, on the 
north bank. Our arms and munitions 
were handed us, and we took leave of 
the boats’ crews, who returned to the 
schooner. Close to the place of land- 
ing was located “ Scottsburg,” named 
after General Scott; and we laid out 
the site afterwards of “ Roseburg,” 
named after a certain lady. 

We started on a foot march along the 
river bank, and then left it to cross over 
plains and mountains, some of them cov- 
ered with trees, and many showing noth- 
ing but the dryness of the season. Not 
a sign of civilization met our gaze as we 
followed a trail; the springs and rivu 
lets were dried up, and with the heat 
we suffered somewhat from thirst. We 
advanced to the cascades, and the junc- 
tion of Elk and Umpqua rivers, cross- 
ing the Elk by wading through very 
shallow water; and well tired out, we 
pitched camp under the limbs of a large 
tree in front of a stockade on the op- 
posite side of the river, and here was 
marked upon the map the site for the 
future town of Elkton. 

The old stockade fort had been built 
many years before, by the Hudson Bay 
Company. It was famous in former 


times for its trade with the Indians; 
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and here lived for many seasons a 
Frenchman with his Indian wife and 
children, enduring all kinds of hardships 
for his masters, nearly zlone, and not 
unfrequently at the risk of his life. 
Many times have I listened in wonder 
to his adventures, as recounted by him- 
self. I could not help feeling pity for 
the man who had, as it were, thrown 
away a lifetime in this wild, picturesque 
place. Something more than common 
must have induced him to seek solitude 
and a half savage life, to withdraw him- 
self so completely from the civilized 
world, to forget, to be forgotten, to pass 
away with time asa shadow. There was 
something miserable in his appearance, 
something sad yet attractive; it was 
like looking upon some new specimen 
of man. The only discoverable bond 
between him and the outside world was 
the well filled shelves of old-fashioned 
bound books, with the last six months’ 
newspapers that had come to hand. 

Of late, it is true, this odd character, 
usually so uncommunicative, had met 
more frequently the white settler, on 
his way to locate a new home; but with 
every new footstep passing the fort, and 
with every new path over the hillside, 
disappeared his friend, the red man, his 
trade, and his occupations. When once 
the blacksmith’s hammer should be 
heard, and the land around him be 
plowed up, to give forth an abundance, 
where then would this old man, with his 
squaw and half-breeds, turn for consola- 
tion? His dreams would be filled with 
thoughts of the Indian race and barters 
for skins ; it would be all that would be 
left him. New thoughts and _ habits 
would press upon him, in which he 
could not participate with pleasure ; and 
often have I asked myself, what was the 
future of this man. In vain I’ve sought 
an answer. 

Umpqua Fort was built of logs set in 
the ground, and well bolted together. 
Inside the enclosure was the agency 
dwelling, a store house, and _ several 
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small buildings. Around them was an 
open space, between them and the outer 
defense. The fort was prettily situated, 
a short distance from the river bank, 
and away from close quarters of the 
hills, so that an enemy approaching 
could be seen, particularly as a space 
had been cleared on all sides. Looking 
up stream for a long distance was seen 
the bend of the river, where it disap- 
peared from view. Its banks were at 
intervals covered with large trees and 
underbrush ; beyond the flat and grazing 
lands were the ranges of mountains cov- 
ered with fir trees. In front of the fort, 
on the opposite side of the river,a sloping 
hill gradually rose; the peak and out- 
lines were made clear against the back- 
ground of blue sky. To the left a gap 
gave token of the location of the Eik 
River and the pretty valleys beyond. 
To mark the two forks of the river were 
the rapids, the noise of whose turbulent 
waters passing over the rock obstruc- 
tions could be heard plainly at the fort. 

Down this swift and dangerous cur- 
rent the Indian was wont at one time to 
show his skill in handling his paddles 
and guiding his canoe. This required 
no little dexterity, for the passages were 
narrow, and contained many submerged 
rocks. Few white men ever dared alone 
the perils of the trip, which was so easily 
managed by the Indian. 

Breaking camp, we once more started 
on ourtravels, this time up the Elk River. 
We were told that we need feel no appre- 
hensions regarding the Indians; and on 
our road not a living being was met with, 
neither did we see any habitations until 
we first sighted the Applegates’ posses- 
sions. 

Upon reaching the log cabin of Charles 
Applegate our party was divided, it 
falling to my lot to be quartered with 
Jesse. Both of the brothers were very 
kind and hospitable. During my visits 
to them, I was shown a large pile of 
heavily grained wheat, gathered from 
the last year’scrop. The yield had been 
VOL. XVII—3I. 
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large, but unprofitable. The distance to 
a market was too great to pay for haul- 
ing, at the price offered for it. 

I met Jesse several years afterwards, 
about the year 1872, at Haywards, Ala- 
meda County. He was in company with 
Surveyor-General I. T. Stratton, and as 
they drove up to my office door and met 
me, Mr. Applegate said at once, and off- 
hand, “I have met you before,— let me 
think a moment.” Finally he recollected 
that I had met him at his own house, 
and had given hima newspaper, the first 
he had received for months. My name 
he could not remember, so Mr. Stratton 
introduced us to each other. 

Leaving the Applegate farm behind 
us, we traveled over and about the coun- 
try for several days, occasionally strik- 
ing some settler’s log cabin. On the way 
to the Umpqua, high up, we located the 
to-be “City of Winchester,” and “ Wash- 
ington” was dotted down on the map as 
well. A great deal of curiosity was 
evinced by every stranger we met to 
know the news from California. When 
told, they seemed scarcely able to realize 
the true facts. 

A return down the river was made to 
Fort Umpqua. We bade adieu to the 
Frenchman, his wife and the half-breeds, 
retraced our steps along the river banks 
to our boats, and embarked to join once 
more the schooner. The anchor was 
lifted, and with all sail set we crossed the 
bar, starting southward on our course 
with a fair wind. 

Outside the Golden Gate we were de- 
tained by a calm, but after a long delay 
we took an afternoon breeze and came 
safely to anchor in San Francisco.Bay. 
The expedition was ended; men scram- 
bled over the sides, to separate on shore 
and to scatter, who knows where ? 

Like many other speculations, this 
one did not prove a success, financially, 
and probably a few months later on 
these explorers had forgotten the trip 
in the excitement of new enterprises. 
For my own part, I have seldom thought 
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of the expedition since, and my atten- 
tion was called to the subject through 
being a passenger on board the steamer 
“Eastern Oregon,” hailing from Ya- 
quina Bay. This was in the year 1887. 


an Old Mission. 


(May, 


Upon inquiry, I found this bay was situ- 
ated in the exact spot of the former 
Umpqua Bay, at the entrance of Ump- 
qua River. 


C. ZT. W. 


A MASQUE AT AN OLD MISSION. 


EARLY on a fine morning, Miguel, the 
Indian, dismounted from his mustang at 
the rear gate of the old mission of Santa 
Clara. 

Miguel was a notable among the Indi- 
ans, his pretensions being founded on 
certain scant drops of Castilian blood 
which ennobled his coarse, aboriginal 
clay. His raiment lacked completeness, 
but a gay poncho worn with superb grace 
made ample amends. Enormous spurs 
projected from his heels. His head was 
covered with a broad sombrero lined with 
red silk, tied under his chin witha black 
ribbon. A long knife was stuck in his 
ragged leggin. 

Skillfully rolling a cigarette from a 
dry corn husk, he lighted it with flint 
and steel, and calmly sat down to wait 
till the good old Brother Benito brought 
out the cold victuals. 

The twin towers of the old mission 
church loomed near by over the adobe 
wall. The sunlight fell brightly upon 
the red tiles of the roof. Presently, as 
the hour of six arrived, the ancient green 
bell in one of the towers began to swing ; 
then, from the other tower, bells a tone 
lower struck rapidly, alternating with 
the first. The mellow sounds rolled 
over the broad valley, where thousands 
of cattle grazed, and the Indian vaque- 
ros, listening, crossed themselves rever- 
ently. 

As Miguel sat with his back against 
the wall, exhaling thin wreaths of smoke 


from his nostrils, he saw two ladies re- 
turning from early mass. One was 
young, and of beautiful face and form ; 
the other middle-aged, and not so slen- 
der as her companion. He had seen 
them many times,—the pretty Dojia 
Isabel Vallegrande, and her aunt, Dofia 
Pedra. Their costumes were of silk, 
and they wore large mantles gracefully 
thrown over their heads. 

As they were about to cross the plaza 
to Don Domingo Vallegrande’s white 
adobe house, a stranger met them. He 
was a young American, neatly attired 
and wearing a gray cap. He addressed 
them politely, speaking English, which 
they apparently did not understand. 
They replied, however, in melodious 
Spanish, which evidently puzzled him, 
and with graceful gestures which he 
comprehended without difficulty. Hav- 
ing, with feminine facility, caught a 
name, which he pronounced wrongly, 
they pointed to the southeast, where lay 
the Pueblo de San José, three miles dis- 
tant. The young man bowed and passed 
on. 

A few old Indians came straggling up 
to secure a portion of the food given in 
charity by the mission. The gate opened 
slowly, and the good Brother Benito ap- 
peared, laden with a heavy basket. He 
was a little old man, with thin gray 
hair, a pale, pathetic face, and eyes so 
gentle, so sweet, so spiritual, that no one 
could doubt that an immeasurably ten- 
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der, loving, devout soul dwelt within that 
insignificant image of clay. 

He greeted the Indians benignly, and 
as he gave them bread he cheered their 
simple hearts with kind words. He sent 
them away satisfied, and then, turning, 
saw Miguel leaning against the wall. 
There was a look of surprise and sorrow 
on his face as he said mildly : 

“Miguel, you have been gone a long 
time. I did not see you, and I have 
emptied my basket ; but come and I will 
share with you the food with which God 
has blessed me. Father Caraffa has 
often desired to see you. I must tell 
him that you are here.” 

“ Thanks, Brother Benito,” said Mi- 
guel, bowing with uncovered head. “I 
shall be grateful for the food; and I 
desire to see Father Caraffa. I have 
something strange to show him.” 

So Miguel followed Brother Benito 
through the mission gate, and after be- 
ing provided with food, was directed to 
go to Father Caraffa. In along adobe 
building near the church Miguel found 
the padre. The room was furnished 
much more luxuriously than was usual 
at the missions, and Father Caraffa sat 
in a large easy-chair near a carved table, 
on which were a decanter of red wine 
and two or three goblets. He was a 
stout, handsome man, but his face ex- 
pressed too plainly the love of worldly 
pleasures. His robe was of fine material, 
and was worn gracefully. He was dain- 
tily smoking a cigarette, and admiring 
his strong, white hands. 

“ Ah, Miguel,” he said to the Indian, 
“so you have returned at last. I thought 
you had been hanged. Ay! the bull- 
fights have been tame without you. You 
come in good time, for Santa Clara’s 
week is approaching. You must go with 
me this day and pick out some lively 
bulls fitly to celebrate the festival of our 
patron saint. Where have you been?” 


“ Reverend father,” said Miguel, in a 
low tone, “I have been over the moun- 
tains to the Sierra Nevada. 


I have 
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something strange to show you, which 
I found in that place called Calaveras.” 

With a mysterious air the Indian drew 
out a little deerskin pouch from the folds 
of his poncho, and gave it to the priest. 
Father Caraffa opened it, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise as he saw the 
contents. He poured out a handful of 
the dull yellow scales and nuggets, and 
gazed at them with deep interest. 

“ Miguel,” he said at last, with a sharp 
look, “do you know what this is ?” 

“ Oro,” said the Indian indifferently. 

“Gold, without doubt,” said Caraffa. 
“It is well, Miguel, that you brought 


this tome. Have you shown it to any 
one else?” 
“ No, padre.” 


“Tt is well; and see to it that you 
never speak a word regarding this that 
you have found to any living soul, or 
assuredly a curse will fall upon us, and 
upon all the fair land of Alta California ; 
and the claws of the Devil will seize 
upon you and drag you down into the 
flames of hell.” 

Father Caraffa rose, and placed the 
sack of gold dust in a cabinet set in the 
thick wall, carefully locking the door 
and pocketing the key. Then observing 
Miguel, who was rapidly crossing him- 
self, he continued :— 

“ Be silent, son, and you have nothing 
to fear. Drink this glass of wine, and 
then get your horse, and we will ride 
out and stir up the bulls.” 

Miguel swallowed the wine, crossed 
himself again, bowed, and went out, and 
soon appeared before the mission build- 
ings, mounted on his mustang. His sad- 
dle and bridle were fancifully ornament- 
ed, and a long lariat was coiled on the 
pommel. 

In a few moments an Indian led out a 
beautiful horse, whose coat was curi- 
ously marked,—gray sprinkled with 
black, and on the haunches circular 
spots of black surrounded by rings of 
purplish brown. The accouterments 
glittered with silver. 
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Father Caraffa appeared, equipped for 
his ride. Beneath his robe he had donned 
long, heavy leggins of bearskin, with 
the hair outward, to protect him against 
any possible collision with the bulls. 
The usual pair of huge spurs armed his 
heels. Without ceremony he sprang on 
his horse and started away at a swift 
gallop, closely followed by Miguel, and 
soon entered the cool, shady aisle of the 
alameda. This beautiful road led to the 
Pueblo de San José, and was bordered 
on each side by a thick row of willow 
trees, whose branches met overhead, 
and formed a dense arch of verdure, 
impenetrable to the rays of the torrid 
summer sun. 

They had not gone far along the ala- 
meda, when they came upon the young 
American sitting beside the road. As 
they approached, the stranger said : 

“ Good mornin,’ gents.” 

The padre and the Indian did not 
understand the words, but replied cour- 
teously : 

“ Buenos dias, senor.” 

“ Be this the road to San José?” in- 
quired the American. 

The priest reflected a moment. 

“ Si, senor,” he replied, with a bow 
and a wave of his hand in the direction 
of the pueblo. 

« Say,” continued the American, “you 
don’t know a man there by the name of 
Fox, do ye,— Tony Fox? He marrieda 
Spanish woman, and runs some sort of 
a shebang,— store and gin-mill, I guess. 
He’s in the cattle business, too, and 
they say he’s rich as a Jew.” 

Again the priest reflected gravely. 
At last a light seemed to break upon 
him. 

“ Sz, st,” he replied. “Don Antonio 
Fox, negociénte del Pueblo de San José.” 
Then, with a keen look at the young 
man, he continued in Spanish: “ You 
will have little difficulty in finding the 
man you are in search of. From your 


resemblance to him I presume you are 
a relative, but I trust you resemble him 
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less in character than you do in personal 
appearance ; for, truly, when you find 
him you will find a smart rogue.” 

It was now the young man’s turn to 
reflect, but no light seemed to break 
upon him; and the priest and the Indian 
gravely saluted him, and passed on with 
a great jingling of spurs. 

Soon they left the alameda and rode 
out on the plain among the cattle. 
Calling together half a dozen vaqueros, 
Father Caraffa galloped among the 
herds, selecting the wildest bulls, which 
the Indians proceeded to lasso and hale 
to the mission, where they were to figure 
in the great bullfights during the festival 
of Santa Clara. 

The broad, hot plain, with dust clouds 
whirling high in air—the rush and rum- 
ble of innumerable hoofs—the deep 
bellowing of the frightened cattle as 
they ran wildly —the hiss of lassos — 
the yells of the vaqueros as they swooped 
and circled on fleet mustangs, made a 
striking spectacle. The priest was a 
matchless horseman. Thundering along 
in pursuit of a fierce Spanish bull, he 
performed a feat that few could accom- 
plish. Dashing up behind, he leaned 
over, seized the animal’s tail, and with a 
powerful swing threw him on the ground, 
where he floundered with hoofs wildly 
pawing the air, and before he could rise 
the lassos tightened upon his neck. 

The young American viewed the scene 
from the alameda, and was glad of the 
shelter of the trees when some of the 
wild cattle fled in his direction. Once, 
indeed, he ascended a convenient willow 
with an agility that suggested practice 
in the rigging of ships. 

“Gosh «ll hemlock !” he said, “them 
fellers ride like monkeys; and I’ll be 
darned if I didn’t think that boss butch- 
er was a priest!” 

Resuming his walk, he crossed two 
sluggish creeks, the Guadaloupe and Los 
Gatos, and approached the pueblo of 
San José. It was an irregular collection 
of adobe buildings, many of which were 
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hung with festoons of red peppers. The 
surrounding country was yellow with the 
blossoms of the wild mustard. 

Inquiring again for “Tony Fox,” he 
was directed to a long, low adobe house. 
Half a dozen saddled horses were tied 
in front, and in the cool, broad veranda 
sat a large, stout man in Mexican cos- 
tume, smoking a cigarette. His trousers 
of dark blue velveteen were laced below 
the knee with silver cord; a red sash 
encircled his waist ; he wore a shirt with 
a huge ruffle, and a short jacket with 
silver buttons; a sombrero was drawn 
low on his forehead. His fat, red face 
was partly covered by a stubby, sandy 
beard. His red, fierce eyes were fixed 
upon the newcomer with a forbidding 
look. 

He was not alone. In the veranda, 
seated or reclining in hammocks, were 
seven pretty, dark-eyed girls, of ages 
from eight to eighteen. 

The young man drew near and gazed 
a moment at the group. 

“Hello, Uncle Tony!” he said. 

“Hello!” growled the man. “ Who 
the devil are you?” 

“Me? I’m your nephew, Dick Fox. 
Give us your paw, uncle. Darned if I 
ain’t glad to see you. I guess I’ll just 
set down, for I’ve walked a good bit. 
So here’s where you hold forth, is it?” 

“Dick? Dick?” said Don Antonio, 
with an amazed snort. “QO, you’re 
Obadiah’s boy, are you? Where’d you 
come from, hey?” 

“’Round the Horn in the Betsy 
Tucker. Reglar old wash-tub, with a 
broken-down pirate for a captain. Got 
to Yerba Buena, and I skipped out. 
Think I’ll stay and grow up with the 
country. You seem to be doin’ well, 
uncle, and you can give me a little boost, 
you see.” 

“ Don't you fool yourself,” replied Don 
Antonio angrily. ‘“ You better git back 
to your ship. I’ll speak to the cap’n for 
ye.” 

“ Excuse me, uncle, not any more for 
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me. These your girls, uncle? How 
d’ ye do, girls. I’m your cousin Dick 
from ’way down East,— Salem, Mass., 
Vv. & A.” ; 

“No use to talk to them,” said Don 
Antonio, sulkily, “they don’t sabe a 
word of English.” 

“You don’t say,” ejaculated Dick. 
“Why did n’t you learn ’em.” 

“ Now see here, young feller,” said 
Don Antonio firmly, “you’re mighty 
fresh and green as grass. You jest lis- 
ten to me, sir. If you expect to stay 
in these parts, you got to walk pretty 
straight. You got to do the same as 
what I’ve done. I’ma good Catholic, 
and I’ma Mexican citizen. I got married 
here. My wife belongs toa high Mex- 
ican family. There hain’t no woman here 
that ’ll look at ye unless you ’re a Cath- 
olic. You see my seven girls; they’re 
all Catholics, and there hain’t one of ’em 
knows a word of English. Now, I own 
a grant of land that ’u’d make a Yankee 
farmer dizzy, and more cattle than you 
could count. I doa good business here, 
and I’m the richest man in this pueblo. 
If you want to do well in this country, 
you got to leave your conscience at Cape 
Horn, and don't you forget it.” 

“ Darned if I'll turn Catholic for any- 
body,” said Dick boldly. 

“ Well, if you run your foo] head into 
trouble, don’t you look for me to git you 
out. The Mexicans are mighty jealous 
of Jos gringos now, and I hain’t a-goin’ 
to burn my fingers, You better git back 
to your ship. If the prefect, José Cas- 
tro, gits hold of you, you'll think the 
Betsy Tucker’s a little paradise.” 

“T don’t scare worth a cent, uncle.” 

“Weu, you do what I say, or I'll ar- 
rest you myself, and send you back to 
Cap’n Blazer.” 

Don Antonio now spoke to his daugh- 
ters, and immediatelythere was a chorus 
of musical Spanish exclamations. They 
surrounded Dick and gave him an effu- 
sive welcome, chattering in Spanish till 
he was bewildered. 
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They at once set about entertaining 
him. Linda played the guitar, Lucia 
sang a little song, Dolores brought him 
wine, Margarita brought him cake, Vio- 
letta, a bouquet of Castilian roses, and 
little Boquita and Pajarita danced for his 
amusement. After a time the Sefiora 
Fox, a handsome and gracious lady, ap- 
peared, and gave her husband’s kinsman 
a kindly welcome. 

After dinner Don Antonio said that 
he had business at the Mission of Santa 
Clara, and requested Dick to accompany 
him, bidding him to take his choice of 
the horses at the door. Upon reaching 
Santa Clara, Don Antonio rode at once 
to the house of Don Domingo Valle- 
grande. 

Don Domingo and his family were 
sitting in their veranda, and there Dick 
recognized the beautiful Dojia Isabel, to 
whom he had spoken that morning. It 
occurred to him that she was the most 
attractive and charming young woman 
that he had ever seen. 

He was surprised and pained to ob- 
served that Don Domingo and his people 
received his worthy uncle and himself 
with marked coldness. Nevertheless, he 
seated himself in the veranda with what 
ease he could, while Don Domingo and 
Don Antonio retired to transact some 
business. Dojfia Isabel sat in a ham- 
mock softly touching a guitar, and if she 
stole a giance or two at the comely and 
manly young American, he did not know 
it. Dofia Pedra and the other ladies 
resumed their light occupations, or their 
attitudes of dolce far niente. 

Suddenly a big white dog came around 
the house. When he saw the stranger, 
he marched slowly upon the veranda 
with a blood-curdling growl, and began 
smelling of Dick’s legs in a horribly 
earnest manner. The animal’s eyes 
were bloodshot, the hair bristled on his 
neck, and his black lips were curled up 
in a sardonic grin. Dick felt a chill in 
the region of the spine. Hesat calmly, 


not wishing to exhibit fear, trying to 
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judge whether it were necessary or not 
to pluck out the loaded pistol in his 
pocket, and blow the brute out of exist- 
ence. 

Dofia Isabel saw his danger. She 
turned to the elder ladies, but they were 
occupied or indifferent. She ran for- 
ward, took the dog by the collar, and led 
him away, saying reproachfully in Span- 
ish: “Blanco, naughty dog, thou must 
not touch the gentleman.” 

From that moment Dick, as he admit- 
ted to himself, was a goner. Dofia Isa- 
bel had captivated his heart. 

Presently Don Antonio made his ap- 
pearance, and they took leave. As they 
rode along the alameda, Dick was sober 
and silent. 

“See here, young feller,” said Don 
Antonio, “don’t you go to fallin’ in love 
with any of that crowd. The old Don 
hain’t wuth dos reales now. I got a 
mortgage on most everything he owns, 
and he can’t even pay the intrust. I’m 
a-goin’ to fix that all right, though. 
They ’ve got a lot of jewelry and dia- 
monds, and I’m a-goin’ to have em. See 
here, I .made a break into ’em today.” 
He drew from his pocket a band for the 
head, with a diamond ornament in front 
in the shape of a star. “The old Don 
hated to give it up,” he continued. “He 
said Dojia Isabel would cry her eyes out. 
I told him he might redeem it in six 
months if he could. Ha, ha, he’ll never 
do it, and I’ll have the rest of their 
gimcracks, too.” 

Dick grew red with anger. 

“ That ’s what I call a darned mean 
trick,” he said emphatically. 

“ What!” roared Don Antonio. 

“T say it’s a darned mean trick, a-tak- 
in’ of the girl’s jewelry.” 

“Ca—vra—/” hissed Don Antonio, 
almost bursting with rage. “ You dare 
tell me, you little skipjack! I'll learn 
you manners,— [Il —” 

“You said you left your conscience at 
Cape Horn, and I believe you,” said Dick 
scornfully. 
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“Do you know who you’re talkin’ 
to?” said Don Antonio. “ You’re in my 
power. You’re a-goin’ back to Cap’n 
Blazer tomorrer, and if he don’t wear 
out a rope’s end on you, I ll know the 
reason why. I’ve got some power in 
San José, and you ’ll sleep in the cala- 
bozo tonight, damn you.’ 

“T don’t care a continental who you 
be,” replied Dick. “I’m not a-goin’ 
back to Cap’n Blazer tomorrer or any 
otherday. You need n’t think I depend 
on you. I can hoe my own row, and I 
guess we'll part right here.” He dis- 
mounted and handed the rein to Don 
Antonio. 


“ Mount that horse, sir,” commanded 
his uncle. 
“No, sir! Goodby, Uncle Tony.” 


Don Antonio leaped from his saddle 
and seized Dick by the collar. 

“Mount that horse, or I ’ll tie you to 
the saddle.” 

“Le’ go, uncle, le’ go, or Ill down 
you,” cried Dick, gripping Don Anto- 
nio’s huge but flabby arms. 

“Come on,” said his uncle inexorably, 
dragging him along. 

The next instant his nimble nephew 
tripped up his heels, and he sat down 
somewhat violently in the road. The 
horses ran away, and Dick retreated 
rapidly toward Santa Clara. 

“You can’t escape me,” thundered 
Don Antonio, shaking his fist. “I'll 
send the Injuns after you, and they’d 
git you before dark if you was as small 
as a jack-rabbit.”’ 


When the full moon rose that even- 
ing, Brother Benito sat under the old 
olive trees of the mission garden in a 
mournful reverie. His meek life had 
been spent at the missions. He had 
seen their rise, their great prosperity, 
and their decay. How his pure heart 
had throbbed with joy in those old glori- 
ous days, when thousands of pagan In- 
dians were baptized and received into 
the bosom of the Church. 
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His mind was full of memories of the 
many noble and earnest fathers who had 
dedicated their lives to the sacred work, 
and who now lay at rest in consecrated 
ground. Often he saw their blessed 
faces in visions, crowned with glory and 
surrounded by the holy ones of heaven. 
He felt that his life, too, was drawing to 
a close, and he longed to go and be at 
rest, for he had lived to see the ruin of 
that which had been builded with so 
much toil. He felt it as a reproach to 
himself, and he had performed many a 
rigorous penance to bring peace to his 
soul. 

When he thought of Father Caraffa, 
his aged heart overflowed with grief. 
Although he had never whispered the 
accusation even to himself, yet he felt 
that the pleasure-loving priest was not 
a true servant of God. 

One gleam of joy and hope penetrated 
the gloom that enveloped the close of 
his life. A new diocese had been cre- 
ated of the two Californias, and Father 
Francisco Garcia Diego, from the con- 
vent of Guadalupe de Zacatecas, had 
been appointed bishop. He was then 
at Santa Barbara, but Brother Benito 
had heard that he intended to visit the 
northern missions. Father Caraffa him 
self had mentioned it, but, alas! as some- 
thing to be dreaded, not desired. Bro- 
ther Benito longed for the bishop’s com- 
ing. If he could once more see the old 
mission church crowded with worship- 
ers, and the bishop in his pontifical robes 
celebrating mass, he felt that he could 
die in peace. 

A loud knocking at the gate startled 
him. Herose, crossed the garden with 
trembling steps, and cautiously unbarred 
the wicket. No sooner was the gate 
opened than Dick Fox sprang inside and 
closed it after him. He was panting as 
if he had run a long way. Brother Ben- 


ito was speechless, with surprise and 
fright. 

“Don’t be scared,—pardner,” panted 
Dick. 


“It ’s—all right. Uncle Tony 
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—and his darned Injuns—is a-runnin’ 
of me. Thought I was nabbed, sure. 
It was a tight squeak, I can tell you. 
Be you the boss here ?”’ 

Fortunately Brother Benito under- 
stood a little English. He replied grave- 
ly :-- 

“You wis’ to see Father Caraffa? He 
is now in ’ees office.” 

“ That ’s the man, I guess. I want to 
see the top-sawyer, you know.” 

Brother Benito led the way to the pa- 
dress office. Father Caraffa received 
Dick with such imposing sanctimoni- 
ousness that one could hardly have im- 
agined him the patron of bullfights. 

With Brother Benito as interpreter, 
Dick told as much of his story as he 
thought necessary. Then he coolly an- 
nounced that he wished to become a 
member of the Catholic Church, and 
also requested permission to remain con- 
cealed at the mission until the Betsy 
Tucker left Yerba Buena. 

Father Caraffa did not conceal his sat- 
isfaction, and received him very hospi- 
tably, for he had no love for Don Anto- 
nio. Not long before, by some shrewd 
juggling, a part of the mission posses- 
sions had passed into Don Antonio’s 
hands, and though Father Caraffa had 
dishonestly profited by the transaction, 
yet he had decidedly the worst of the 
bargain. 

Dick was baptized, and remained at 
the mission, seeing Dofia Isabel every 
morning at early mass, and probably not 
unseen by her. He began toacquire the 
Spanish language. Meanwhile Don An- 
tonio’s Indians were searching-the coun- 
try for him. 

During the festival of Santa Clara he 
ventured out, in Mexican costume, to 
witness the bullfights, which took place 
in a large ring near the church. In the 
center was a pit into which the Indian 
bullfighters could retreat when too 
closely pressed by the bulls. Around 
the ring were rows of seats, from which 
Father Caraffa derived a handsome in- 


come, 
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One eventful afternoon a furious bull 
killed two Indians in the ring. Miguel 
was on horseback, and the bull crowned 
his exploits by thrusting his long horns 
into the horse and tossing both steed 
and rider. Miguel fell in a cloud of 
dust, pinned down by his mangled horse. 
Another moment, and he would have 
been gored and trampled into the earth ; 
but at that instant Dick leaped into the 
bloody ring waving a red silk handker- 
chief. The bull charged him like a hur- 
ricane. He sprang nimbly aside, fired 
his pistol in the brute’s face, then dashed 
forward and-dragged Miguel back into 
the pit, amid the frantic screams and 
shouts of the people. The bull staggered 
across the ring and fell dead. The bul- 
let had pierced his eye. 

In the mélée Dick had lost his som- 
brero. He looked up at the excited 
crowd, all standing on the benches and 
shouting bravos. A group of richly - 
dressed Mexican ladies were wildly wav- 
ing their fans. Among them he saw 
Dojia Isabel. Her bright eyes were on 
him, and she was clapping her hands. 

That evening, Father Caraffa expressed 
his gratitude to Dick for saving the life 
of his favorite bull-fighter. 

“Don Ricardo,” he said, “I think I 
have discovered your secret. I wish you 
success ; but Don Domingo is now very 
poor. Don Antonio has scandalously de- 
prived him of his possessions. It is ne- 
cessary that you leave SantaClara. Do 
not frown, for I have yet a secret to tell 
you. You were recognized at the bull- 
fight by Don Antonio and your Captain 
Blazer, and the Captain swears that he 
will arrest you. It is best that you leave 
for a little while to avoid trouble. Now 
for my secret! How would you like to 
become very rich,— rich enough to pay 
the debts of Don Domingo, to defeat 
the schemes of Don Antonio, to win the 
hand of Dojfia Isabel? Ah, you are ex- 
cited! Listen.” He spoke for some time 
in a low tone, and at last opened the 
cabinet, and displayed the gold that Mi- 
guel had found. 
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“Go, Don Ricardo,” he said, “and I 
will take care that your interests here 
do not suffer; but never reveal this se- 
cret toany one.” At midnight Dick and 
Miguel rode away from the mission, on 
their way to the undiscovered mines of 
Calaveras. 

Some months afterward, Don Anto- 
nio’s surprise was great when Don Do- 
mingomet all hisobligations,and released 
his extensive property from incum- 
brance, making payments in gold dust. 
Dojia Isabel’s diamonds were redeemed 
first of all. Still greater was his aston- 
ishment when he learned that his neph- 
ew Dick, now Don Ricardo, was living 
at the Mission of Santa Clara, apparent- 
ly enjoying abundant means, and that he 
was the accepted suitor of Dofia Isabel 
Vallegrande,—the marriage being de- 
layed only to await the arrival of the 
bishop from Santa Barbara. 

That dignitary arrived at last amid the 
intense enthusiasm and rejoicing of the 
people. But it wasa time of tribulation 
for Father Caraffa, whose many delin- 
quencies and peccadilloes were brought 
to light under the searching eyes of his 
superior, and he performed a severe pen- 
ance to atone for his sins. It was also 
an unfortunate time for Don Antonio, 
for proceedings were instituted which 
resulted in the return of his recently ac- 
quired property to the mission posses- 
sions. 

Not long after Father Caraffa departed 
from Santa Clara, no one knew whither. 
The Jesuits afterwards took possession 
of the establishment, and on the ruins 
of the mission founded a modern college 
for boys,— “ad majorem Det gloriam.” 

But the grand event of the bishop’s 
visit was the marriage of Don Ricardo 
Fox and Dojia Isabel Vallegrande, which 
was celebrated with great pomp and fes- 
tivity. Don Antonio and his family at- 
tended the wedding in superb style. The 
Don was apparently in excellent humor, 
and the loud good wishes he showered 
on the young couple were sincere. 
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“T don’t 
bear no grudge, if you did git the weath- 


“You'll do, Dick,” he said. 


er gage. You’re quick at learnin’. I 
might ’a’ known that Obadiah’s boy 
would n’t be last at the trough. Say, 
where’d the old Don git all his gold-dust ? 
Or be you the one that’s been a-gittin’ 
of it, hey?” 

Dick laughed at his uncle’s keenness. 

“T believe it’s you that’s been a-git- 
tin’ of it, UncleTony,” he replied. “ Any- 
way, that’s what Don Domingo says. 
But I don’t care, as long as you don’t 
send me back to Captain Blazer.” 

“ Blazer be hanged !” roared Don An- 
tonio. If I’damistrusted you hed such 
a fakilty for biz, I ’d never have—advised 
ye to go back. Come over and see your 
old uncle, Dick; I want to have a good 
talk with you.” 

Dick laughed again. 

Poor Brother Benito realized his dear- 
est wish. With his own eyes he saw the 
bishop,— saw the old church crowded to 
the doors, and heard the solemn celebra- 
tion of the mass. Then the spark of life 
in his worn body grewdim. The bishop 
himself stood by his dying bed and ad- 
ministered the last sacrament. When 
the end came, Brother Benito’s eyes 
shone with a pure and unearthly radi- 
ance, his pallid face was transfigured, 
his lips moved. The bishop bent down 
and caught the words of a prayer,— one 
that Brother Benito in his youth had 
inscribed on the wall of the mission 
church of San Carlos at Monterey :— 

“O, Corazon de Jesus, stempre ardes y 
resplandeces, enciende e tllumina el mio 
de tu amor divino!” (QO, Heart of Je- 
sus, always burning and shining, kindle 
and illumine mine with thy divine love ! ) 
His voice ceased. His soul passed to 
God. 

The bishop raised his eyes to heaven 
and responded : — 

“ Angeles y Santos, alabemos al Cora- 
son de Jesus.” (Angels and Saints, let 


us praise the Heart of Jesus.) 
Charles E, Brimblecom. 











In 1883 calculations showed that a so- 
lar eclipse of unusually long duration (5 
minutes, 20 seconds) would occur in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The track of the 
eclipse lay south of the equator but north 
of Tahiti. There were in fact only two 
dots of coral islands on the charts in the 
line of totality, Caroline Island, and one 
hundred and fifty miles west, Flint Is- 
land (longitude 150 west, latitude 10 
south). Almost nothing was known of 
either of these minute points. The sta- 
tion of the party under my charge (sent 
out bythe United States government un- 
der the direction of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences,) was to be Caroline 
Island. 

Every inch of that island (seven miles 
long, a mile or so broad) is familiar now, 
but it is almost ludicrous to recollect 
with what anxiety we pored over the 
hydrographic charts and sailing instruc- 
tions of the various nations, to find some 
information, however scanty, about the 
spot which was to be our home for near- 
lya month. All that was known was 
that this island had formerly been occu- 
pied as a guano station. There was a 
landing then! 

After the personnel of the party had 
been decided on, there were the prepa- 
rations for its subsistence to be looked 
out for. How to feed seventeen men 
for twenty-one days? Fortunately the 
provisions that we took, and the fresh 
fish caught for us by the natives, just 
sufficed to carry us through with com- 
fort and with health. 

In March of 1883 we sailed from New 
York, and about the same time a French 
expedition left Europe bound for the 
same spot. From New York to Panama, 
from Panama to Lima, were our first 
steps. Here we joined the United States 
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steamship Hartford, Admiral Farragut’s 
flagship, and the next day set sail for our 
destined port,— if a coral reef surround. 
ed by a raging surf can be called a port. 
About the same time a party of French 
observers under Monsieur Janssen, of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, left 
Panama in the Eclaireur. 

It was an‘ocean race of four thousand 
miles due west. The station Caroline 
Island was supposed to be more desira- 
ble than Flint Island. Admiral Wilkes’s 
expedition had lain off the latter several 
days without being able to land on ac- 
count of the tremendous surf, so that it 
was eminently desirable to “beat the 
Frenchman,” as our sailors put it. With 
this end in view our party had secured 
(through a member of the National 
Academy in Washington) the verbal 
promise of the proper official of the Navy 
Department that the Hartford’s orders 
should read “to burn coal as necessary.” 
The last obstacle to success was thus 
removed. We were all prepared, and 
now the ship would take us speedily to 
our station. 

Imagine our feelings the next day aft- 
er leaving Callao, when the command- 
ing officer of the Hartford opened his 
sealed orders. They read, (dated Wash- 
ington in February,) “to arrive at Caro- 
line Island (in April) with full coal-bunk- 
ers”! 

Officialism could go no further. Here 
was an expedition sent on a slow-sailing 
shipdirectly through the region of calms 
for four thousand miles. It was of no 
possible use to send the expedition at all 
unless it arrived in time. And here 
were our orders “to arrive with full 
coal-bunkers.”’ 

Fortunately we had unheard-of good- 
luck. The trade wind blew for us as it 
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did for the Ancient Mariner, and we sped 
along the parallel of 12° south at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty miles a day un- 
der sail, while the Eclaireur was steam- 
ing for thirty days a little nearer the 
equator in a dead calm. We arrived off 
the island just in time, with not a day to 
spare. It was a narrow escape, and a 
warning to all of us never to sail again 
under sealed orders unless we knew what 
was under the seal. 

Here we were then, lying off the isl- 
and and scanning its sparse crown of 
cocoanut palms, looking for a French 
flag among their wavy tufts. There was 
none in sight. We were the winners in 
the long race. Directly a whale-boat 
was lowered, and rowed around the white 
fringe of tremendous surf that broke 
ceaselessly against the vertical wall of 
coral rock. There was just one narrow 
place where the waves rolled into a sort 
of cleft and did not break. Here was the 
“landing,” then. 

Landing was an acrobatic feat. In you 
went on the crest of a wave, pointing for 
the place where the blue seas did not 
break into white. An instant after, you 
were in the quiet water inside of the 
surf. Jump out everybody and hold the 
boat! Then it was pick up the various 
instruments, and carry them for a quar- 
ter of a mile to high water mark and be- 
yond, over the sharp points of the reef. 

In one night we were fairly settled ; 
in another the Hartford had sailed away, 
leaving us in our fairy paradise, where 
the corals and the fish were of all the 
brilliant hues of the rainbow, and where 
the whiteness of the sand, the emerald 
of the lagoon, and the turquoise of the 
ocean made a picture of color and form 
that is not to be forgotten. 

But where are the Frenchmen? The 
next morning there isthe Eclaireur lying 
a mile or so out, and there is a boat with 
the bo’sun — maitre ad” équipage — pull- 
ing towards the surf. I wade out to the 
brink. He halloos : 

“Where is the landing, then?” 
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“ Mais ici,” —Right here,— I say. 

“ Yes, that’s all very well for persons, 
but where do you land /es dagages ?” 

“ Mais ict,” I say again, and he says, 
“ Diable!” 

But all the same he lands both persons 
and baggage in a neat, sailor-like way. 

In a couple of days our two parties of 
fifty persons have taken possession of 
this fairy isle. Observatories go up, tel- 
escopes, spectroscopes, photographic 
cameras are pointed and adjusted. The 
eventful day arrives. Everything is suc- 
cessful. Then comes the Hartford and 
takes us away, and a few days later 
comes the Eclaireur, and the Frenchmen 
are gone. Thelittle island is left there, 
abandoned to the five natives who tend 
the sickly plantation of cocoa-palms, and 
live from year to year with no incident 
but the annual visit of “the blig” (Ka- 
naka for brig), which brings their store 
of ship biscuit and molasses. 

Think of their stupendous experience! 
For years and years they have lived like 
that in the marvelous, continuous charm 
of the silent island. The “blig” had 
come and gone away this year, and there 
will be no more disturbance and discord 
for a twelvemonth longer. 


Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the 
shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, 
and oar, 

Then rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
more ! 


Not so! for here comes a great war- 
ship out of the East under a press of 
canvas. What event is this? See! she 
clues up her light sails and fires an 
eleven-inch gun! One of those guns 
of Mobile Bay. Then swarms out the 
starboard watch, one hundred and sixty 
strong, and a fleet of boats brings ashore 
these pale astronomers with those use- 
less tubes that they point at the sky ev- 
ery night. But there are useful things 
too; cooking-stoves, and lumber, and 
bricks. 

What is all this? No sooner are these 
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established than comes another ship 
and fires its gun! and another set of 
hardy sailormen pours out, and here 
is another party of madmen with tubes, 
—yes, and with cooking-stoves and lum- 
ber, too. Then comes the crowning, 
stupendous, and unspeakable event. The 
whole sun is hidden and the heavens are 
lighted up with pearly streamers! In 
the name of all the Polynesian gods, 
what is the meaning of all this? 

And then in a few days all these are 
gone. Allthe madmen. They have tak- 
en away the useless tubes ; but they have 
left their houses standing. Their splen- 
did, priceless, precious cook-stoves are 
here. See! here is a frying-pan! here 
are empty tin cans! and a keg of nails! 
They must have forgotten all this, mad- 
men as they are! 

And the little island sinks back to its 
quiet and its calm. The lagoon lies pla- 
cid like amirror. The slow sea breaks 
eternally on the outer reef. The white 
clouds sail over day by day. The sea- 
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birds come back to their haunts,—the 
fierce man-of-war birds, the gentle, soft- 
eyed tern. But we, whose island home 
was thus invaded —are we the same? 
Was thisadream? Will it happen again 
next year? every year? What indeed was 
it that happened,— or in fact, did it hap- 
pen at all? Is it not a dream, indeed? 
If we left those peaceful Kanakas to 
their dream, we Americans have brought 
ours away with us. Who will forget it? 
Which of us does not wish to be in that 
peaceful fairyland once more? That is 
the personal longing. But we have ail 
come back, each one with his note-books 
full ; and in afew weeks the stimulus of 
accustomed habit has taken possession 
of usagain. Right and wrong are again 
determined by “municipal sanctions.” 
We have become useful citizens once 
more. Perhaps it is just as well. We 
should have been poor poets, and we do 
not forget. So ends the astronomers 
voyage to fairyland. 
Edward S. Holden. 





GEORGE McCARDEN’S BACK CHANNEL. 


GEORGE McCARDEN was a Virginia 
Scotchman, who migrated to California 
with thousands of other men from all 
parts of the world, in 1849. Hetraveled 
northward, and in 1852-53 became a suc- 
cessful miner on Indian Creek, in Siski- 
you County. In miners’ phrase he was 
“lucky,” while the great majority of his 
associates were decidedly “unlucky ” as 
miners. At one time he commanded at 
least $40,000. This he lost in unsuc- 
cessful mining, and then poor George 
had nothing left but the golden memory 
of his more prosperous days. 

If this was all there is to say, I might 
stop here and have recorded nothing 


but what befell many besides George 
McCarden. Buta strangeness connect- 
ed with his fate calls for the rest of the 
story. 

Sometimes a heavy landslide on the 
side of the mountain completely fills up 
all the small water courses in its track. 
These buried water courses are called 
channels. A stream soon makes its 
way through or around the obstruction, 
and forms its channel anew. In streams 
where there is gold, the slides will of 
course cover it allup. If a miner comes 
to such a place, where he thinks there 
is gold, he is compelled to drift from the 
newer channel or some more convenient 
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point to where he supposes the covered 
channel to be. This is called drifting to 
a back channel. 

When George McCarden lost his for- 
tune he was of middle age. He was a 
bachelor, and lived with his brother 
Peter, who had several children. It now 
became the dream of his life to make 
another fortune for Pete’s children. He 
prospected the rich quartz ledges of the 
various branches of the Klamath River. 
After half a dozen years of hard work, 
in which he scarcely earned enough to 
pay his board, he fixed, as it turned out, 
his whole soul upon the belief that by 
drifting to a back channel at a certain, 
place he would find much gold. 

At some distance below this point 
gold had been taken out, but never so 
high up. He asked no advice, and took 
none; but set himself to work with a 
faith as sublime and an endurance as 
great as were shown by Columbus. 

The exact location that had so strange 
an attraction for him is about five or six 
miles from Oro Fino, on the Shackle- 
ford Creek, which flows into Scott River. 
He built a cabin not far from the spot he 
had selected for the mouth of his tunnel, 
and began to dig. In about a week, he 
left the cabin one morning to visit his 
brother’s family. When he met his 
brother he exclaimed : — 

“Well, Pete, the ground is broken. 
There is a fortune in that hill, and your 
children are going to get it, you know.” 

“T care very little whether they get it 
or not,” his brother answered; “but I 
don’t like to see you throw your time 
away in that mountain. It seemstome 
and to every one that speaks of it that 
every blow you strike is a hopeless waste 
of energy.” 

“Brother Pete,” returned George, “ if 
anybody knows where to find gold, that 
fellow is old George McCarden.” 

His little four-year-old niece Mary, 
who came up just then, took his atten- 
tion. Lifting her on his knee, he stroked 
her flaxen curls tenderly, saying, ““ How 
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would Mary like to ride in a fine car- 
riage, drive gay horses, and live in grand 
style?” 

“Tt would be very, very nice, Uncle 
George,” replied the child. “ But papa 
is too poor.” 

“ What if he is poor?” said the uncle. 
“T am poor, too; but haven’t I been 
rich? Well, I shall be rich again, pet.” 

“But, Uncle George,” insisted the 
little girl, “papa and lots of folks say 
that there is no gold in that mountain.” 

“ Don’t you listen to what anyone says 
about my back channel, but myself,” 
said the miner. “Uncle George knows 
that there zs gold in that mountain, and 
he’s going to find it, too.. Then my pet 
shall be a fine lady.” 

“Wouldn't that be lovely !” exclaimed 
the charmed child, clasping her hands in 
ecstasy. 

Thus did the old miner feed the minds 
of his brother’s children with expecta- 
tion, while he toiled patiently away in 
histunnel. Slowly the work proceeded, 
for he was alone, and was not so strong 
as he had been. Foot by foot he bur- 
rowed into the ground, bending round 
and under innumerable huge, smooth- 
washed bowlders. 

Week after week and month after 
month sped away, and still the patient 
man worked away alone in the silent 
earth. The time of his labor extended 
to years. The buoyant smile of its be- 
ginning had settled into the sedateness 
of a fixed purpose. 

The early inquiries concerning his suc- 
cess had given place to pitying glances 
of toleration ; for could a man work for 
years as George had done — never find- 
ing aspeck of gold, still persisting in the 
labor — without being wrong in his 
mind? People began to fear the worst. 
They shook their heads and said, “ Poor 
George!” 

It must not be thought that McCarden 
was daft. His mind was as clear and 
unshaken as ever, and it continued to be 
so till the day of his death. He believed 
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where others doubted. That was all. 

Six years of futile burrowing had 
passed. It was Sunday morning. The 
family had just finished their breakfast 
of ham and eggs. The brothers had 
lighted their pipes and gone out under a 
locust tree. 

“George,” said Peter, as they sat down 
on the ground, “are you going to move 
up to Yreka with us this week ?” 

“Why, I’ll go up with you, but I 
can’t stay,” responded George. 

“That is exactly what I’d like to have 
you do.” 

“ Could n’t leave the tunnel, Pete.” 

The back channel had been the cause 
of many disputes between the brothers ; 
but it had not been mentioned by either 
foralong time. Peter McCarden had 
kept a miners’ boarding house for years, 
being no miner himself. He had just 
received some office requiring his resi- 
dence at the county seat,— whether by 
appointment or election I cannot say. 

His utmost persuasion could not in- 
duce George to leave the mine. For 
several years the miner visited his broth- 
er occasionally, and frequently at such 
times carried flour or bacon on his back 
on his return to his tunnel, a distance 
of thirty miles, or thereabout ; but Peter 
sent over the most of his provisions. 

About five years passed in this way. 
At last, out of employment, and nearly 
at the point of starvation himself, Peter 
refused to help his brother at the tunnel 
any longer. He might stay with him, 
he said, as long as he had a roof over his 
head and a bite to eat. 

Eleven years after the fatal tunnel was 
begun Peter moved his family to Link- 
ville, Oregon. George accompanied him 
and stayed all winter ; however, as soon 
as spring came, he stole away and re- 
turned to the Shackleford. 

He appeared there one evening, at a 
farmhouse a few miles from his old cab- 
in, tired, hungry, ragged. Tom Jones, 


the farmer, took him in and learned his 
Early next morning Jones 


situation. 
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left the house, saying to his wife, “ Poor 
George must n’t starve.” 

He saw several of his neighbors, went 
to Oro Fino, and returning took George 
to his cabin and gave him a good stock 
of food. 

This generous farmer succeeded so 
well in making others also feel that 
“ Poor George must n’t starve,” that he 
was supported at his labor for five more 
weary years. 

Some timeafter the kind-hearted farm- 
ers had reinstated the old miner, the 
news was brought to one of them that 
little Mary McCarden was dead, and that 
Peter and his wife implored George to 
come and live with them again. Upon 
this mission, several farmers and an old 
miner or two went up to see McCarden. 

They wereobligedto leave their horses 
some distance below, and go up across 
the Shackleford to the cabin afoot. It 
was a bright Sunday morning in autumn, 
and they took with them a letter to 
George, from his brother. They found 
the old man sitting in the sunlight, 
smoking. 

After shaking hands and arranging 
themselves about, Jones, the spokesman, 
began, “ Well, George, we’ve come to 
take you home.” 

The old miner, taking his pipe in his 
hand, gazed in affright from one to the 
other of the party. 

“QO, not without your consent, of 
course,” explained Jones. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” said Mc- 
Carden, smiling faintly and replacing 
his pipe. 

“We have brought you a letter from 
Pete,” added Jones, handing it to him. 

The lonely old man put on his spec- 
tacles, eyed the letter over, slowly broke 
it open, and began to read. The letter 
had lain in the office several days, and 
every one of the party knew the impor- 
tant news that it contained. 

A painful stillness reigned among 
them, all eyes being upon old McCarden 
as he slowly followed the lines. He was 
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oblivious of all but that which the letter 
contained. Heturned to the inside. His 
hand began to shake. His eyes were 
widely strained. Hecould scarcely read. 
The letter was not long, and he was near 
the end ; but it dropped upon the ground, 
and the old man’s face was buried in his 
hands. 

After a pause of some moments, Jones 
and the others rose and stood around 
him. They told him that his brother 
wanted him to come home, and that they 
had come to take him. 

He started and looked up. The same 
scared look came over his face that was 
there when he was told that before. 

‘‘To take me where?” he asked. 

“To take you nowhere,” replied Jones, 
“unless you want to go. But it will be 
so much better for you to go to your 
brother.” 

McCarden straightened himself up, 
looked each man in the face, and re- 
marked : 

“Gentlemen, you have all been kind 
to me, very kind. But you don’t know 
what you ask me to do. Brother Peter 
has all he can do to live, without me. I 
am a miner; I cannot live out of the 
ground. I suppose this very tunnel of 
mine will be my grave. It is pleasanter 
to think of dying here alone, than of 
seeing Peter’s family again. How can 
I ever go back there, boys? You know 
that little Mary was my heart’s core. 
There ’s nothing left on earth for me.” 

At this point his utterance entirely 
failed him. As he held both hands up 
and cast an appealing look heavenward, 
his hearers all broke completely down. 
Jones went off to the rear of the cabin, 
where he was soon joined by his coad- 
jutors. A brief council resulted in the 
determination to keep George in his 
cabin as long as he wanted to stay. One 
farmer said he would keep him a year at 
his own expense. Another declared he 
would rather keep him two years than 
to have his feelings hurt so again. 

So it came about that old George Mc- 





Carden was the especial charge of the 
farmers of Shackleford Creek, and the 
charge was well kept. He went in and 
out among them for nearly five years, 
and not a mother but spoke to him kind- 
ly, nor a child but greeted him famil- 
iarly. When the cold, raw weather of 
fall and winter came on, some one was 
sure to send him some dainty, or induce 
him to come out of the cabin for a few 
weeks. 

Rheumatism had troubled him for 
years. Itgrewworse. He spent nearly 
the whole of the fourth winter among 
his farmer friends. 

With the warm weather he returned 
to his cabin; but his digging went on 
much more slowly than usual. He was 
old and weak, yet his faith in that back 
channel was not abated one jot. 

Instead of clearing the dirt from the 
tunnel as before, he now left it midway. 
This slowly filled up the inner part of it. 
Obliged to crawl back and forth through 
this choked and narrow passage, animal- 
like, he still burrowedaway. It became 
a question of a short time when he 
should dig no more. Strength and 
space failing at the same time, would he 
not then give up? Was he not conscious 
that both were to end at the same time? 

Coming down from the cabin one day 
to get a little provision, he returned 
after dark with a lantern. Friends of- 
fered to go up with him. In his stubborn 
old way he refused help, with evident 
marks of resentment. On he plodded, 
cane in one hand, lantern in the other, 
and a few pounds of food upon his back. 

He proceeded without more difficulty 
than was due to age, rheumatism, and 
the ascent of the hill, until he came to 
the narrow plank across the creek. It 
seemed much narrower than usual, much 
harder to cross. The snow was melting 
on the mountains, and the water ran 
nearly to the plank. He started out 
upon it. “ Pshaw!” he thought, “I 
have crossed here hundreds of times. 
But what ails my head?” 
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He edged slowly along till he was half 
way over. Didhegetacross? Yes; but 
not on the plank. He fell into the wa- 
ter, and became so chilled that it was 
with great difficulty that he crawled to 
the cabin. 

Two or three days later some of his 
friends found him in his bunk, ina very 
low, feverish condition. He was re- 
moved to the county hospital, but died 
before his brother and wife, who were 
off camping, could get to him. 

Sixteen tedious years he had toiled in 
his tunnel, without finding a speck of 
gold. The hole he made, no man would 
enter except from curiosity. Did he 
succeed ? 

“* Succeed?” you say, “why, he was 
after gold, and never found the color of 
it, poor crazy fellow!” 

J begin to reply that every one who 
seeks after gold merely is crazy, or 
worse; that there are things to be 
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sought after that are infinitely better 
than gold. But that is not preaching 
the reader cares to accept. Let me go 
on, and say that poor George McCarden 
was not altogether a failure. He gave 
us a touching picture of rustic charity 
on the Shackleford. And he is to me 
a type and a lesson,—a type of human. 
ity’s ages of burrowing and contriving 
to get back to simple truth and purity 
through false creeds and false practices ; 
a lesson of dogged patience, that we 
might use in working back to our better 
selves through the landslide of our lower 
nature that has overwhelmed it, if we 
longed as much for right thinking, right 
living, pure hopes, honor, as George 
McCarden did for the fortune he be- 
lieved lay behind that slide. It is not 
valueless to have seen demonstrated the 
possibility of such fidelity and undis- 
couraged persistence in human nature, 
sublime if bent to its best ends. 
S. C. Garrison. 





THE SLEEPING SEA. 


Far away fair ships are sailing — 
Far, and faint, and dim,— 
Gleams of white, or glints of light, 
On the vague horizon’s rim. 


And the ocean, only varied 
Where the breakers cry 

From the strand of gleaming sand, 
Stretches level to the sky. 


Cloudless azure heavens .bending 
O’er the sleeping sea — 

Pulsing heat about our feet — 
Where can peril be? 


Can it be that tempests gather, 
Strong winds lash the deep? 

Tossed in pain the tall ships strain, 
Maddened billows shoreward leap? 


Trust the lion, trust the serpent 
When he sleeping lies, 

Trust thy hands to flaming brands,— 
Trust not fickle seas and skies. 





Tsaac O. Rankin. 
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Senator Gwin’s Plan for the Colonization of Sonora. 


SENATOR GWIN’S PLAN FOR THE COLONIZATION 
OF SONORA. 


THE project of ex-Senator William M. 
Gwin, of California, for the colonization 
of Sonora and other States of Northern 
Mexico, was a subject of much interest 
and concern to the United States gov- 
ernment and people during the last two 
years (1864-65) of the Civil War. Re- 
cently the compiler found in an old 
trunk, which had been for many years 
stored away and forgotten, a number of 
Doctor Gwin’s letters and documents, 
(both private and official,) bearing upon 
and explaining this project in all its de- 
tails. It is very unfortunate that these 
papers were not discovered during Doc- 
tor Gwin’s life, (which ended on Sep- 
tember 3d, 1885, within a month of his 
eightieth birthday,) as he could have 
added much to their historical value by 
personal revision and explanation. 

In Colonel Claiborne’s “ Mississippi 
as a Province, Territory, and State,” 
published at Jackson, Mississippi, in 
1880, appears a short biographical sketch 
of Doctor Gwin, who was one of the 
most prominent figures in the early his- 
tory of that State. At Colonel Clai- 
borne’s solicitation, Doctor Gwin had 
furnished from memory, fifteen years 
after the occurrence of this important 
episode in his remarkable career, the 
facts given in that portion of Claiborne’s 
sketch of his life referring to the Mexi- 
can project,—which in Claiborne’s lan- 
guage reads as follows :— 


In 1863, Mr. Gwin was in Paris. The recognition 
of the Confederate government by France and Great 
Britain was under consideration in the Cabinet of 
the Emperor. At a dinner given by W. W. Cor- 
coran, the Washington banker and philanthropist, 
at which were present Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
the Confederate plenipotentiaries to Great Britain 
and France, Mr..Gwin, and a few others, the Marquis 
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de Montholon stated that the Emperor favored the 
recognition of the new government, but that he could 
not move in the matter without the co-operation of 
Great Britain. The nobility and commercial clésses 
there favored recognition, but the Queen was op- 
posed to it. He said if Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
would address an assurance to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs that the Confederate government would 
certainly inaugurate measures for the immediate or 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, the recognition 
by France and Great Britain would soon follow. But 
both the plenipotentiaries disclaimed any authority 
to make any such overture, and discouraged the 
proposition. ‘* Whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad.” 

The Marquis, whose confidential relations with 
the Emperor were well known, had many conver- 
sations with ex-Senator Gwin about California, and 
the adjacent provinces of Mexico. Subsequently, 
Mr. Gwin was invited to several private audiences 
with the Emperor, who seemed deeply interested, 
had military and geological maps before him, and 
made many notes during these conferences. 

The French army, under General Bazaine, was 
then occupying Mexico, under the pretext of adjust- 
ing certain large claims held by Frenchmen against 
the government of Mexico. The Congress of Nota- 
bles of Mexico had recently offered the Empire to 
Maximilian, and the French Emperor had approved 
the offer. 

On the invitation of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Gwin drew up a plan for the colonization 
of the northern provinces of Mexico, with the view 
to mining and agriculture, protection to colonists 
against Indians, and against the jealousy of the 
Mexicans, who are inimical to all foreigners, and es- 
pecially to Americans. Immigrants were to be in- 
vited on liberal terms, and on the guarantees of the 
two Imperial Governments. The programme of a 
colony, essentially French, was complete in all its 
details. It was discussed, article by article, in a 
cabinet council, in the presence of the Emperor, 
and approved with only one or two verbal modifica- 
tions. It was next submitted to’ Maximilian, who 
was then in Paris, preparatory to his departure from 
Europe. He requested Mr. Gwin’s attendance at 
the Tuileries, and after prolonged and minute in- 
quiries signified his approbation, and declared the 
enterprise should be cordially supported. He said 
that he desired American immigration into that quar- 
ter; that it would be a bulwark for the new Empire 
at its weakest point. These were, likewise, the 
views of Louis Napoleon, who saw in the vast min- 
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eral resources of Sonora and Durango a second Cali- 
fornia, to be protected against the Apaches by Amer- 
ican pioneers, while the mines were being developed 
by French capital. 

Two weeks after Maximilian left Europe for his 
new Empire, Senator Gwin sailed for Vera Cruz, 
with an autograph letter from Napoleon to Gen. 
Bazaine, directing him to furnish the proper military 
aid in executing the projected colonization. Mr. 
Gwin was presented to the General by the Marquis 
de Montholon, and delivered his credentials. He 
was not pleased with the interview. He found there 
was an absence of confidence, — entente cordiale, — 
between the new Imperial Government and the 
French military. The General did not directly dis- 
courage the projected colony, but, diplomatically, 
cautioned him to have no intercourse with the Mex- 
ican authorities ; not even to wait upon the Empe- 
ror ; that he was surrounded by spies and traitors, 
and was blind to their intrigues ; that they were stir- 
ring up jealousies against the French and their Gen- 
eral, but he would soon show them who had the 
control. With this bravado, and evidently evading 
any specific arrangements, General Bazaine termin- 
ated the interview. Mr. Gwin next asked an audi- 
ence of the Emperor, and received a note from his 
Secretary that his Imperial Majesty was about start- 
ing on an excursion, and would receive him on his 
return, and meanwhile desired him to confer with 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of the Interior. 
Two formal attempts at an interview with the first 
of these dignitaries resulted in failure ; and the ex- 
Senator very justly inferred that these Mexican ad- 
visers of the new Emperor were no friends of the 
proposed colony, especially of the American element 
in it. 

In the meantime, the misunderstanding between 
the Imperial Government and the French Army of 
Occupation, especially in regard to the interference 
of the latter with the collection of the revenue, con- 
tinued and increased. The summer of 1864 passed 
in abortive attempts to obtain a military escort to 
Sonora. Bazaine made repeated promises, but when 
the moment arrived, interposed some new obstacle, 
until Mr. Gwin concluded that the French general, 
who with limited abilities had unbounded ambition, 
cherished some secret design for his own future, and 
was not at all reliable. . 

He returned to France in January, 1865, sought 
an early audience with the Emperor, in which, with 
the freedom of an American, he exposed the condi- 
tion of affairs in Mexico. He told him that Maxi- 
milian was unequal to his high position,—that he 
had no force of will ; no faculty for command ; no 
adaptability ; no influence or power beyond what 
was derived from the French army, and the counte- 
nance of his Imperial Majesty. That he was a paper 
sovereign, and should be so treated,—not as an in- 
dependent sovereign, but as a feudatory of France. 
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Napoleon listened attentively, but replied that 
that condition could not be realized, and that the 
new Emperor’s dignities must be maintained. He 
expressed much interest in the proposed colony, said 
he had given it much thought, suggested some mud- 
ifications, and desired Mr. Gwin to submit a new 
profile of the scheme, on an enlarged scale, so as to 
embrace one or more available provinces. This was 
done, examined, discussed, and approved, and the 
Emperor urged his immediate return to Mexico, with 
a peremptory order to his General-in-Chief to supply 
the necessary troops. Armed with this mandate, 
Mr. Gwin returned to Mexico, with no faith in either 
Maximilian or Bazaine. The new Emperor was a 
man of culture, fond of fine arts, and a connoisseur 
in pictures,—nothing more,—and of all men then liv- 
ing was least qualified to rule the Mexicans. Though 
a rigid Catholic, devoting much time to processions 
and ceremonies, he was soon in open conflict with 
the hierarchy of Mexico. He squandered his salary 
of a million anda half in empty pageantry, while 
the people were scourged by famine ; and he sur- 
rounded himself with guards splendidly equipped, 
while every highway in the empire swarmed with 
ragged beggars and brigands. 

As for Bazaine, who had just received the baton of 
Marshal of France, Mr. Gwin found him celebrating 
his new dignities and his marriage with a girl of six- 
teen. It was impossible to divert him from his 
pleasures, and every day he made new excuses for 
not obeying the orders that had come from France. 
The Emperor Maximilian, to evade his share of re- 
sponsibility, se¢ out on another excursion ! 

At length the Mexican journals began to ventilate 
the project, and it was denied that the Emperor 
Napoleon had given any authority to encourage or 
execute such a plan; that it infringed on the sov- 
ereignty of Mexico, and could not be allowed. Mr. 
Gwin called on Marshal Bazaine to notice these al- 
legations. His answer was that he dared not doso ; 
that Maximilian, doubtless, inspired these commen- 
taries ; that he had lost faith in the Emperor Napo- 
leon ; regarded Mr. Gwin as his emissary ; and be- 
lieved that should he and his followers get a foothold 
in the northern provinces, they would soon subvert 
the Empire. And, finally, that if the French army 
in Mexico supplied troops for such a colony, he, the 
Emperor, declared he would return to Europe. 

In this, it must be conceded, Maximilian was not 
far wrong. He had formed, or imbibed from his 
Mexican advisers, a rather accurate conception of 
Anglo-American enterprise, and the probable result 
ofan American colony, armed with Spenser rifles and 
Bowie knives, and receiving accessions every day. 
No wonder the Imperial dawdler trembled in his 
slippers. 

However, Mr. Gwin had no such programme on 
his slate at the time. His object was to rescue the 
country from the savages, protect all our exposed 
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frontiers from their bloody incursions, and to develop 
the richest metallic region of the world. Seeing, 
however, that it had failed, and that great changes 
were impending, Mr. Gwin demanded an escort to 
take him out of the country, which was promptly 
furnished. On taking leave of the Marshal he said : 
‘*T hope your guard will secure me safe delivcrance 
out of Mexico, and unless you and the Emperor 
leave very soon, I doubt if you will be permitted to 
go.” Words that soon proved prophetic in the case 
of Maximilian. 


I. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ARCHDUKE 
MAXIMILIAN, PARIS, SEPTEMBER,1863. 


For many years during my service in 
the Senate of the United States, I was 
selected as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Senate to which the sub- 
ject of a National railroad tp the Pacific 
Ocean was referred. I had to collect in- 
formation as to the best of three routes, 
— Northern, Central, and Southern, 
—and became satisfied that the South- 
ern was greatly superior to the others ; 
but a serious difficulty presented itself, 
a portion of the route passing through 
Mexican territory. From this difficulty, 
however, we were relieved by the Gads- 
den Treaty. General Almonte, the Mex- 
ican Minister, Senator Rush, of Texas, 
and myself, framed the boundary portion 
of that Treaty. To throw the passes in 
the mountains, through which the rail- 
road must go, within-the United States, 
required the cession of a considerable 
portion of Mexicanterritory. This ceded 
territory needed government, and for 
that purpose I offered a bill in the Sen- 
ate to create the Territory of Arizona. 
As the country had few civilized in- 
habitants, the principal portion being 
inhabited by the warlike Apache nation 
of Indians, cogent reasons were required 
to induce Congress to create a Territory. 
In preparing remarks to give satisfactory 
reasons to the Senate in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill, it came to my knowledge, 
for the first time, that the greatest por- 
tion of the territory ceded by Mexico to 
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the United States under the Gadsden 
Treaty, together with a large portion of 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua, 
had been reconquered from the Spanish 
crown, upwards of 130 years ago, by the 
Indians, who have ever since held pos- 


session of the same. [also learned that 
previous to this conquest the country 
was not only inhabited by the Spaniards, 
but that mines of fabulous richness had 
been discovered,—especially of silver,— 
and were being successfully worked. 
One mine, I recollect, produced a solid 
piece of silver of the value of $4,700, 
which was sent as a present to the King 
of Spain. I cannot trust my memory to 
give the full details, and I have only my 
memory to rely upon, as the authorities 
and data of my researches were de- 
stroyed, with my whole Congressional 
library of about 2,000 volumes, at my 
plantation on the Mississippi River, by 
the army of General Grant during the 
siege of Vicksburg. But if his Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor, will have the 
archives in the City of Mexico examined, 
he will obtain the most undoubted offi- 
cial proof that the region of country I 
have referred to was, before its conquest 
by the Indians, considered one of the 
richest in mines in North or South 
America. Upwards of 1,000 mineral 
claims had been discovered in Arizona 
before the revolution in the United 
States. Many of them were being 
worked successfully ; but the country 
has been ruined and depopulated by the 
contending Confederate and Federal 
armies. The country referred to in 
Sonora and Chihuahua is still held by 
wild tribes of Indians. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, certain parties made a 
contract with the Mexican government 
to survey all the public lands in Sonora 
and perhaps Sinaloa. Two of the ablest 
engineers of the United States army, 
Captains Whiting and Stone, were the 
chiefs of this surveying expedition. One 
of these officers, Stone, is now a Briga- 
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dier General in the Federal army, and 
the other, Whiting, a Major General in 
the Confederate army. The surveying 
company were to be repaid for their ser- 
vices by the grant of a large portion of 
these government lands. They prose- 
cuted the survey with great vigor and 
success, until they entered this country 
inhabited by wild Indians. In the pro- 
gress of the work there, they were in- 
terrupted, and ultimately driven out of 
the country, at the instigation, as they 
alleged, of the Mexican authorities in 
Sonora. The Mexican government was 
in such a disorganized and feeble condi- 
tion when the surveying party applied 
to it for redress, that it.acknowledged 
its inability to punish its subordinates 
in Sonora, or to furnish the party with 
a sufficient force to enable them to pros- 
ecute the work. 

In 1859 Captains Whiting and Stone 
proceeded to Washington City, to seek 
redress from the government of the 
United States. They had expended large 
sums of money, and as citizens of the 
United States appealed to the govern. 
ment to afford them the necessary pro- 
tection to carry out their contract. They 
applied to me, as a Senator from Cali- 
fornia, to present their petition to the 
Presiden. (Mr. Buchanan). They repre- 
sented the country from which they had 
been driven as one of great mineral and 
agricultural wealth —even superior to 
California, where they had resided sev- 
eral years as officers of the United States 
army. They had discovered towns and 
villages entirely uninhabited, and the 
houses still standing ; among others the 
village of Arispe, where a thousand dra- 
goons could be quartered without the 
necessity of having tents or building 
houses. 

I presented Captains Whiting and 
Stone to the President, and he deter- 
mined to afford them the necessary pro- 
tection to prosecute the survey. Gen- 
eral Scott was then in San Francisco, 
having been ordered to the Pacific Coast 
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to endeavor to settle the difficulties be- 
tween the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States,—arising from a 
collision between the authorities of the 
two governments at San Juan Island,— 
which threatened to result in war. At 
an interview with President Buchanan, 
Captain Stone and myself present, the 
former stated that if the President 
would order General Scott to land at 
Guaymas, in Sonora, with one thousand 
dragoons and a park of artillery, and 
proceed thence to the village of Arispe, 
that it would afford the surveying com- 
pany ample protection to prosecute and 
complete their contract. Captain Stone 
stated further that this military post 
would be the nucleus for a mining set- 
tlement, where within a few months 
thousands of hardy and enterprising 
miners would occupy the country, dis- 
possess the Indians, and make the pop- 
ulation of that portion of Sonora grow 
as rapidly as had that of California. He 
also stated that under the Gadsden 
Treaty the United States government 
was bound to protect Mexico against 
the marauding tribes of Indians, and it 
could only be done by the permanent 
settlement of that country with a civil- 
ized and courageous population. Presi- 
dent Buchanan seemed convinced that 
Captain Stone was right, and directed 
the Secretary of War to issue the neces- 
sary orders to General Scott. But the 
vacillating policy that characterized the 
whole of President Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, and caused the disruption of 
the government of the United States, 
induced him to revoke his order to Gen- 
eral Scott within twenty-four hours after 
it was promulgated, and he never could 
be induced to renew it. 

The occupation of that country now 
by Emperor Napoleon will accomplish 
more important results than was antici- 
pated from the action of the United 
States government. He is civilizing 
Mexico, and establishing a permanent 
government there. The fruit was ripe 
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when he undertook this great mission. 
His success has been great, but his la- 
bors are not yet completed. The weak 
point of the Mexican Empire is on its 
northern boundary. The country is 
sparsely populated ; the inhabitants are 
cowed and disheartened by the extor- 
tions of Mexican officials and the depre- 
dations of warlike Indian nations. The 
Emperor can, with a small military force 
and very little expense, plant a popula- 
tion in Northern Mexico that will make 
it impregnable to the attacks of hostile 
Indians, or the more dangerous designs 
of an adjacent turbulent and aggressive 
government. 

It is only necessary to state a few 
facts to demonstrate how rapidly this 
country would be settled. Sonora is 
known to be one of the richest mining 
countries in the world, and needs no ex- 
citement to carry miners there by tens 
of thousands, if only assured military 
protection at the commencement of the 
settlement. The rumor of the discovery 
of gold on the Frazier River congregated 
30,000 miners in that inhospitable region 
within six months. The discovery of 
silver mines in Washoe has carried 30,- 
ooo people to that country within three 
years, and its product in gold and silver 
this year is estimated at 20 millions of 
dollars. Pike’s Peak was almost as rapid- 
ly settled. None of these countries can 
compare in mineral wealth with Sonora. 
It is more like California, which in 1849 
had 15,000 inhabitants, and in 1861 more 
than half a million; being, besides, the 
most prosperous State in the American 
Union, and I believe the wealthiest com- 
munity for its population in the world. 

W. M. Gwin. 


III. 
LETTER TO EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
Paris, January 5th, 1864. 
SIRE: 


The undersigned, acting on a sugges- 
tion of His Excellency, your Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, has the honor to pre- 
sent this “memorandum” to your Im- 
perial Majesty. 

There is a large section of country in 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua, in 
the Empire of Mexico, in the possession 
of tribes of Indians, who have not for a 
century or more acknowledged the au- 
thority of either Spain or Mexico. 

This country, thus occupied, is be- 
lieved to be one of the richest in min- 
erals on the continent of America. The 
undersigned solicits from your Majesty 
authority to colonize this country with 
miners and agriculturists. He proposes 
to effect this colonization by emigration, 
principally from the mining districts of 
the United States of America; at the 
same time encouraging emigration from 
all other civilized countries. 

The history of the mineral regions of 
the United States of America, British 
Columbia, and Australia, demonstrates 
the rapidity with which mining coun- 
tries can be populated. All of these 
countries where gold and silver have 
been discovered within the last fifteen 
years were, (as is the country the under- 
signed purposes to colonize,) occupied 
by savage tribes of natives. The spirit 
of enterprise that stimulates the search 
for gold and silver speedily overcomes 
the hostility of these savage inhabitants, 
and those countries are now permanent- 
ly settled with a thriving population. I 
gave more fully the history of these 
countries in the interview with which I 
was favored by your Majesty. 

The undersigned asks for but little 
aid from your Majesty in effecting the 
settlement of the country he proposes 
to colonize. A small military force sta- 
tioned at some central position to pro- 
tect the first emigrants from Indian 
depredations, is all that is necessary. 
This military force will be the nucleus 
around which a population will soon set- 
tle, whose police regulations will prevent 
Indian hostilities, or suppress them if 


necessary. 
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The advantages to Mexico in a finan- 
cial and commercial point of view in the 
settlement of this country will be im- 
mense. The rapidity with which the 
country will settle, —the products of 
the mines paying royalty, and the rev- 
enue from customs on supplies of all 
kinds required by the new settlers, going 
into the Imperial Treasury,— will, in an 
incredibly short time, enable the Em- 
peror of Mexico to negotiate a loan 
based upon these revenues, sufficient to 
pay not only the debt to your Imperial 
Majesty’s Government, but to consoli- 
date on favorable terms the entire in- 
debtedness of his Empire. 

While these great benefits in finance 
and commerce will result from this col- 
onization, the country now held by wild 
Indians will be inhabited by a hardy and 
vigorous population, useful not only in 
developing the resources of the country, 
but presenting an impregnable barrier 
to hostile attacks upon that portion of 
the Empire. 

Having resided from early in 1849 to 
the close of 1861 in California, in active 
public life during that whole period, the 
undersigned is known to almost every 
inhabitant in the mining regions of the 
United States, which would give him 
great aid in surrounding himself with a 
colony that would add to the wealth and 
give strength to the Mexican Empire. 

If your Imperial Majesty will favor- 
ably consider the petition of the under- 
signed, he is prepared to present to your 
Majesty, or such person or persons as 
may be designated, the details of his 
plan of colonization. ' 

The undersigned prays your Imperial 
Majesty to accept the homage of 

His obedient and humble servant, 
W. M. Gwin. 


Nore By Dr. Gwin. 


The Emperor Napoleon was favorably 
impressed with the policy indicated. 
Count Mercier, Minister to the United 
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States, called for the details of the plan 
referred to at the end of the Memorial. 
The following project and explanatory 
notes were prepared and transmitted 
through M. Mercier to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and laid before the 
Emperor, who after mature deliberation 
proposed it as the policy that should be 
adopted by the Emperor of Mexico, to 
whom copies of all of these papers were 
transmitted through Mr. Hidalgo, his 
Minister at Paris. 


Paris, March, 1864. 


PLAN OF COLONIZATION IN SONORA 
AND CHIHUAHUA. 


An Imperial decree to be issued, de- 
claring that a military Department, to 
be called “‘The Department of . 
is hereby created, including the Eastern 
portion of Sonora and the Western por- 
tion of Chihuahua. The boundaries to 
be hereafter defined, and said Depart- 
ment to be governed by Military and 
Municipal law. 

All of the unoccupied agricultural 
lands in said Department to be declared 
Imperial domain, and open to settlement 
by immigrants. Any occupant of a 
quarter section — 160 acres of land — 
who shall continue to occupy and culti- 
vatea portion of the same for two consec- 
utive years, shall be entitled to a title in 
fee simple upon paying $1.25 per acre, 
and taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Emperor. The first occupant shall be 
entitled to preference. All denounced 
mines in said Department which have 
not been worked in accordance with ex- 
isting laws, and are not occupied and 
being worked at the date of this decree, 
shall be open to redenouncement by the 
first comer. 

A seigniorage of six per cent of the 
gross proceeds of all gold and silver 
mines within said Department, shall be 
paid in bullion into the Imperial Treas- 
ury. 
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Assay offices, convenient to the mines, 
shall be established by the Government, 
to assay and declare the value of the 
gold and silver taken from the mines, 
and pay the depositors the value thereof, 
after deducting the seigniorage and ex- 
penses of assaying. 

Attached to said Assay offices shall 
be reduction works to test the ores of 
newly discovered mines, the expense of 
testing and reducing ores to be paid by 
the depositors. 

Competent military protection shall 
be given to immigrants coming to said 
Departments. 

A Director in Chief of Colonization 
shall be appointed by the Emperor, to 
execute this decree in said Department, 
whose powers and duties shall be here- 
after defined and promulgated. 

A Tribunal to be appointed by the 
Emperor, to adjudicate any claim or 
claims to lands or mines in said Depart- 
ment which originated under former 
governments in Mexico, and whatever 
may be declared as due such claimants 
shall be paid out of the Imperial Treas- 
ury. 

All grants of land or mining privil- 
eges which have been made within the 
boundaries of said Department since the 
landing at Vera Cruz of the joint “Army 
of Occupation” of France, England, 
and Spain, to be declared null and void. 


Paris, March, 1864 


Notes EXPLANATORY OF THE PLAN OF 
COLONIZATION IN SONORA AND 
CHIHUAHUA. 


The boundaries of the Department 
should be so arranged as to exclude, as 
much as possible, lands actually occu- 
pied by the present Mexican population 
in Sonora and Chihuahua. 

A pencil mark on the map indicates 
the probable boundaries. Military law 
is indispensable. Desperate characters 
always attend the first emigration to 
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rich mineral regions, and they must 
know that stern and summary punish- 
ment will be inflicted for all crimes per- 
petrated in the Department. It is neces- 
sary also to guard against Indian depre- 
dations, and to prevent the emigrants 
from inciting outbreak by taking their 
property or debauching their women, 
etc., etc. 

It is of vital consequence to the rapid 
colonization of the Department by an 
industrious and permanent population, 
that all unoccupied agricultural lands, 
and all mines not actually worked, 
should go into the hands of the first 
comers without fear of future litigation. 

All mining rights and Jand claims in 
the Department not now actually oc- 
cupied have been destroyed by the In- 
dian occupation of the country, and 
reasons of state require its immediate 
settlement by a fearless and enterpris- 
ing population. These claims, mostly 
more than a century old, must not be 
revived to retard and perhaps prevent 
the settlement of the country. 

Provision is made in the decree for 
the examination of such claims, and if 
they have merit they are to be paid out 
of the Imperial Treasury. 

The establishment of Government As- 
say Offices and reduction works is of 
great consequence to secure a rapid 
settlement of the country. The “Assay 
Offices” are necessary to collect the 
revenue ; and the “ reduction works” to 
test the ores of new mines, so that the 
owners may know whether they are rich 
enough to warrant the erection of works 
of theirown. A great saving of capital 
will thus be secured. 

The military protection of the Depart- 
ment should consist of a thousand 
mounted men and a battery of mountain 
howitzers. This force was considered 
ample when General Stone applied, four 
years ago, to have Lieutenant General 
Scott ordered to take possession of this 
country, although it was then necessary 
to anticipate the probable hostility of 
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Mexico. These should, however, be the 
best soldiers of the French Army in 
Mexico, for the temptations to desert are 
very great. They, the advance guard, 
will see those who follow them taking 
out gold and silver by the million, while 
they are perhaps bearing the brunt of 
war to protect them. 

A plan might be adopted which would 
remove all danger of desertion or insub- 
ordination. It would be to organize the 
troops into three corps, one of which 
would work in the mines, while the other 
two performed camp or military duty, the 
whole proceeds to be paid into a com- 
mon treasury, and distributed fro rata to 
each officer and soldier according to his 
rank. They would allin that event come 
away rich at the end of their service. 

Time is very important. The rainy 


season usually begins about the Ist of 
July ; the grass will soon after spring up, 
and enable the horses of the troops to 
be sustained at but slight expense. It 
is worthy of consideration whether or 
not the troops should be taken on board 


of vessels at Manzanilla or San Blas, 
landed at Guaymas, and there mounted 
on the mustangs of the country, which 
are fleet, enduring, and used to feed on 
the grass of the plains and valleys. Chi- 
huahua, which has not been desolated 
by the civil wars, could easily supply the 
requisite number of horses, of the best 
quality of the native breed. 

The necessities of the public service 
in Mexico may make it necessary to de- 
tach this force from the army which 
pursued Juarez. If so, the proper route 
for its march would be to reach Chihua- 
hua, and then through the passes in 
the mountains get to its destination in 
Sonora. The march would be a pleasure 
trip fora mounted force, passing through 
an important part of Mexico, where the 
presence of the troops even temporarily 
would be beneficial. Arrangements 
could be maae in Chihuahua for abun- 
dant supplies for the troops, to be trans 
mitted regularly to their camp. 
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It is also important to be in the coun- 
try during the rainy season, so as to 
build dams across the streams, erect 
reservoirs, and thus secure water for 
mining operations during the dry season. 

The Department should be populated 
by a hardy, daring race ‘of men, such as 
can be found in the mining regions of 
the United States and of British Colum- 
bia. Especial inducements should be 
held out to those who would prefer to 
live under the Mexican Government to 
the one they leave. 

The present inhabitants of Sonora 
and Chihuahua should have no fears or 
jealousy of this immigration. The set- 
tlement of this mineral region, nowin the 
possession of Indians hostile to them, 
and who have for ages been a scourge to 
both States, would not only relieve them 
of these destructive neighbors, but en- 
hance tenfold the price of the property 
they now possess. 

The Emperor fully appreciates those 
traitsof character which make the Anglo- 
Saxon race the most successful colonists 
in the world. 

The settlement of this Department is 
vital to the development of the resources 
of the Empire, and to the protection of 
this, its weakest, most exposed, and 
most likely to be assailed point. The 
Department will include the richest 
mining region on the globe. 

There is not a white man init. Let 
the Civil War in the United States 
cease, and thousands of discharged sol- 
diers, inured to hardship and camp life, 
and who will not go back to their former 
homes to work if they can help it, would 
overrun this country, subdue the Indi- 
ans, and hold it against any force Mexico 
could bring into the field to expel them. 
This is the main reason why it should 
be occupied now; first by the military 
power of Mexico, and afterwards by im- 
migrants. They would not come to rule 
Mexico, but to build it up, and be a part 
and parcel of the Empire. These men 
could and would always hold the country 
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against Indians’ marauding, discharged 
soldiers, and hostile aggression from 
foreign nations. 

I could multiply reasons why it is of 
vital consequence to the permanence of 
the Empire of Mexico, that this coun- 
try should be thus populated. and xow, 
and that instead of the immigrants being 
distrusted by the Emperor, he should 
look upon and rely upon them as the 
defenders of his Empire on the North- 
western frontier. 

The rapidity of the settlement of this 
country can be predicted with cer- 
tainty. General Stone, four years ago, 
said he could introduce ten thousand 
miners within six months, if General 
Scott would march with 1,000 dragoons 
and a battery to Arispe. He believed 
it would more likely be over 20,000 than 
10,000. We can form an estimate by 
analogy from the settlement of the min- 
ing countries within the last fifteen 
years. Half a million have in that time 
gone to California ; thirty thousand went 
to Frazer's River within three years, and 
the like number to Pike’s Peak, in Col- 
orado Territory. The Department pro- 
posed to be established far exceeds in 
the richness of its mines any of these 
countries, not excepting California; is 
more easy of access, because more read- 
ily supplied with provisions and _ all 
necessaries, and mining machinery. 
Hence it may be inferred that the set- 
tlement of this Department will be rapid 
and certain, and with the best mining 
population which ever entered a mining 
country. They will be the pioneers of 
an immense emigration from Canada, 
France, Germany, Spain, and South 
America. 

Population is all that is necessary to 
develop the vast mineral and agricultural 
resources of Mexico; and make it one 
of the most prosperous Empires in the 
world. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. Gwin. 
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LETTER TO CouNT MERCIER. 


Paris, March 12th, 1864. 
To His ExCELLENCY, CounT MERCIER, 
Minister, etc., etc. 
My Dear Sir: 

In our interview this morning you ad- 
vised me to write my views in regard to 
the probability of the Pacific States 
separating from the United States and 
forming a separate government. 

At our previous interview I was com- 
bating the idea that it would be danger- 
ous to colonize Sonora from the mining 
districts of the United States, for fear 
the colonists might in the future at- 
tempt a revolution, in order to annex 
that country to the United States. You 
thought the Civil War would so burthen 
the people of the United States with 
high internal taxes and customs duties, 
that it would be the most onerous gov- 
ernment on the Continent of America, 
and that this might drive off the Pacific 
States to form an independent Govern- 
ment, and that the real danger of an 
Anglo-Saxon settlement of Sonora was 
that they might desire to attach Sonora 
to this new Government. 

1 replied that deficiency of population 
would make it impossible to ever form 
an independent Government of the Pa- 
cific States. They have a population of 
but little over half a million, with a sea- 
coast of nearly 2,000 miles, — including 
inlets,—which must be protected. Taxa- 
tion to support a Government over such 
an extensive territory would be ruinous. 

I do not deny that at present there is 
danger of Sonora being lost to the Mexi- 
can Crown. It is entirely destityte of 
protection,— a waif floating about, to be 
picked up by the first comers. If the 
Civil War in the United States should 
cease while Sonora is in its present con- 
dition, the disbanded soldiers, inured to 
hardship and camp life, might be easily 
induced to seize this, the richest mining 
country in the world. It is to guard 
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against this that I propose to colonize 
that country zow, when it can be done 
so easily and cheaply. 

If his Imperial Majesty will authorize 
you to receive my plan of colonization, 
I shall present it at once. It is short, 
very simple, and can be readily under- 
stood. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. M. Gwin. 


IV. 


LETTER TO EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


Mexico, September 12th, 1864. 
To nis IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE Em- 
PEROR, 
Sire: 

At the audience which was accorded 
to me before I left Paris for Mexico, 
your Majesty was pleased to grant me 
the privilege of presenting to your Maj- 
esty my views of the state of political 


and military affairs in the Empire of 
Mexico. 

I have been in the country nearly 
three months, during which time I have 


endeavored to collect information on 
such subjects as | thought would be in- 
teresting to your Majesty. 

No citizen of Europe who has never 
been in the country can form a correct 
opinion of the deplorable condition of 
Mexico. 

In continued civil war for nearly half 
a century, Government is a wreck, and 
the masses of the people are strangers 
to order and stability in Government, 
and have no hope of a prosperity they 
have never been permitted to enjoy. 

Robbery by Government officials and 
on the highway is a national institution, 
and part of the social system in Mexico. 
To eradicate dishonest practices in the 
administration of public affairs requires 
that the head of the Government should 
rule with a strong hand, without fear, 
favor, or friendship ; while to put a stop 
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to guerilla depredations and highway 
robbery, an active military force, com- 
posed of foreign troops, is the only rem- 
edy. 

Your Majesty may have been sur- 
prised at the apparently slow progress 
the troops have made in establishing the 
Empire throughout the boundaries of 
the country. But if it were possible for 
your Majesty to witness the difficulties 
with which every branch of the military 
service has to contend, surprise would 
cease. 

Military roads, that have not been prop- 
erly repaired since Spain ceased to rule 
the country, force the troops to become 
road constructors before they can march 
from the seaboard to any part of the 
country. But it is impossible within the 
limits of a letter to state in detail what 
the French officers and troops havedone, 
the difficulties they have had to over- 
come on the surface of the country, or 
how much they have suffered from the 
climate, since they landed in Mexico. 
Yet they have never faltered nor halted 
in doing the work before them, and to do 
which your Majesty sent them here. 

But these have not been the only ob- 
stacles to success. The remnants ofall 
parties that have held supreme power in 
Mexico for forty years, with, I am com- 
pelled to say, but few exceptions, have 
either confronted the French army in 
the field, or embarrassed the French 
Minister and General in Chief in civil 
administration. The several parties or 
factions in this country are so accus- 
tomed to revolutions that they seem to 
fear stability, and the creation of a gov- 
ernment strong enough to punish the 
instigators to revolution. The masses 
of the people have not yet reflected 
much on the subject. They are so ac- 
customed to war that they have not pen- 
etrated the merits of the present contest. 
The Emperor has been received with en- 
thusiasm by the common people and 
Indian population. The unanimity ex- 
hibited augurs well for the Empire, but 
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this generation will have to pass away 
before his Majesty can rely on so unani- 
mous a support of his Government from 
the leaders of parties, or their followers, 
who have held supreme authority in the 
country. 

This is my opinion on the state of 
affairs in Central, and so far as I can 
ascertain in Southern, Mexico. 

Your Majesty must not draw the in- 
ference from what I have said that I 
despair of the Empire. The great ques- 
tion of its success and permanency de- 
pends upon the result of the experiment 
in the Northern Departments of the 
Empire. This is the first campaign in 
these Departments, and the troops have 
been successful everywhere. The most 
important of these expeditions will soon 
take possession of Sinaloa, and early in 
October it will advance to Sonora, and 
perhaps to Chihuahua. When the gov- 
ernment of the Emperor is established 
in these States, then -will come the solu- 
tion of the question :— Can the Empire 


be made permanent, and able without 
foreign aid to sustain itself against for- 
eign aggression or domestic violence? 

I delivered to the General-in-chief the 
letter which your Majesty entrusted to 


my care. He has carefully examined 
the plan of colonization which I submit- 
ted to your Majesty, and he believes it 
can be successfully carried into execu- 
tion, and he will make the experiment 
when the expeditiun to Sonora succeeds 
in establishing the Empire in that State. 
General Bazaine suggests some changes 
in the plan of colonization; the most 
important being the adoption of the pre- 
emption system of the United States in 
the disposition of agricultural lands, in- 
stead of the donation system adopted in 
my plan. 

This change meets my entire appro- 
bation. I selected the policy of donation 
because it more nearly approached the 
Mexican policy of disposing of agricul- 
tural lands. 

The pre-emption add 


system will 
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largely to the public revenue, while it 
will not retard immigration to the north- 
ern States of Mexico, where the working 
of the mines will be so profitable and the 
wages of labor so great that every im- 
migrant can pay for his homestead. 

The land system of the United States 
is the best that any nation has ever 
adopted to secure the speedy and thor- 
ough settlement of vast unoccupied 
tracts of land; and the mining laws of 
Spain, adopted by Mexico, which are 
believed to have reached their greatest 
perfection in the Ordinances of 1783, are 
certainly as good as any that were ever 
framed to promote the discovery of 
mines, and the full and rapid develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of a 
country. In the land system of the 
United States, and in the mining laws 
of Spain, we may be said to have exam- 
ples of the most perfect legal provisions 
for carrying out the true policy of 
States in reference to the acquisition, 
use, and disposal by individuals of the 
two species of things which compose the 
earth’s substance, and which are the 
foundations, respectively, of most of 
what is called wealth. In the first of 
these, the great, leading, valuable con- 
sideration which the State requires from 
the individual is settlement, cultivation, 
and permanent occupation ; in the sec- 
ond it is discovery, occupation, and 
working of the mines. In both, reason 
and truth have been consulted. 

No Government has ever adopted both 
systems. It is proposed to do so in the 
colonizing cf Sonora and Chihuahua. It 
is true, both systems are practically in 
operation in the mining districts of the 
United States, b ut it is the miners who 
have adopted the mining code of Spain, 
and not the Government. The Govern- 
ment of the United States passed no 
law, but acquiesced in the miners’ law ; 
and hence both systems are in operation, 
work harmoniously, and have caused the 
settiement and development of the agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of these 
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countries toan extent and with a rapidity 
that has no parallel in history. 

It is to the colonization of North 
Mexico under the land system of the 
United States and the mining code of 
Spain, that we must look for the solution 
of this question :— Can the Empire be 
made permanent? 

This plan of colonization, to be suc- 
cessful, must be under the protection of 
the French flag. It is an emblem of 
power that all, even the most lawless,— 
who may be attracted to the country by 
its mineral wealth,— will respect and 
fear. The earth will yield its agricultural 
and mineral wealth so rapidly when im- 
migration and labor are thus protected, 
that your Majesty’s troops will in a few 
years not only not be required to protect 
immigration and enforce the laws, but 
the debt to France will be paid, and the 
Mexican Empire, with accumulated 
wealth and population, will be able to 
defend itself against foreign or domestic 
enemies. 

Praying your Majesty to excuse the 
liberty I have taken in expressing my 
opinions so freely, and so boldly urging 
the policy that I consider vital to the 
permanence of the Mexican Empire, 

I remain, 
Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most obedient and 
humble servant, 
W. M. Gwin. 


Dr. GWIN TO HIS WIFE. 


MEXxIco, Sept. 29th, 1864. 
My Dear Wife: 

The continued absence of 
the Emperor, and the heavy rains that 
have flooded the whole country, have 
suspended all business of State and mil- 
itary movements. The plan I suggested 
in former letters of submitting the ques- 
tion of colonizing Sonora to the Em- 
press has been executed. As yet I am 
not informed of the result, although I 
hope to be before the mail closes. 
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I prepared the argument in favor of 
the policy, and Montholon the treaty. 
Mr. Corta read them at large to Her 
Majesty. The work was all well done. 
General Bazaine, although approving all, 
stood aloof, so that if the Emperor and 
Empress refused to make the treaty he 
might not be embarrassed (by having 
been a party to the proposition) in press- 
ing forward troops into Sonora. The 
last time I saw him, I said I was “ get- 
ting tired of inaction, and believed if he 
would furnish me with an outfit and an 
escort, I would join the army en route 
for Sonora between Durango and Mazat- 
lan.” He agreed to furnish me with 
everything I wanted at once, but ad- 
vised me to wait,and go with him, as 
the most comfortable and expeditious 
mode of traveling. In fact, the roads 
are now impassable everywhere. Julia 
Montholon’s wedding dress is in Vera 
Cruz, and can’t get here in time for the 
wedding. There have not been such 
rains for years. I cannot go to Acapulco, 
for Alvarez still holds that route, and is 
likely to do so. I must, therefore, wait 
on the seasons. If the treaty is made I 
shall be fully repaid for the delay. I am 
more and more satisfied, as I collect in- 
formation, of the enormous richness of 
the gold and silver mines of Sonora, and 
that the climate is mae naniny -_ 
delicious. . 

Your a husband, 

W. M. Gwin. 


Dr. GWIN TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


MExiIco, Sept. 29th, oe 
My Darling Child: * ” 
° I must put some business in 
this letter, to connect what I wrote to 
your mother. 

Mr. Corta’s interview with the Em- 
press was very favorable. She raised 
many objections,as I expected she would, 
being a woman, but they all fell on parts 
of the treaty which were not material. 
She is causing a counter-project to be 
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made suggesting the modifications she 
wishes made. They will be at once con- 
ceded by Montholon, and then our suc- 
cess is complete. That is the way it 
looks now. 

I have written another letter to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and sent it by Mr. 
Corta, who is a member of the Corps 
Legislatif, and has been the great finan- 
cial agent of the Emperor here. I will 
send the: rough copy I wrote, to show 
you how free and easy I can write to an 
Emperor. It is strange no Frenchman 
will write to him in this style. The 
“memorandum ” referred to in the letter 
was prepared by me, and is the ablest 
document I ever wrote. It covers thir- 
ty-three pages of foolscap, and I wrote 
it in one evening and in the morning 
before breakfast, but I wrote nearly all 
night. Within twenty-four hours after 
I was asked to prepare it it was ready, 
to the astonishment of all, and I defy 
any man in Mexico to answer it. 

The Empress read every word of it in 
the presence of Corta, and declared 
when she began that “we” wanted to 
take all Mexicofrom them. But as she 
read on she would say “that is import- 
ant,’—“this is more important,”—and 
“well, if France gets much, Mexico gets 
more,” etc., etc. She ended by agree- 
ing to everything, except some immate- 
rial matters about permitting bullion 
being exported free of duty. 

I am a little boastful, but it is only to 
my wife and children,—my dear ones so 
far away from me. 

The Emperor will be back next week, 
and it is intended that I shall have an 
audience of several hours with him and 
the Empress, (who, by the way, is the 
better business man of the two,) to de- 
fend the treaty against all objections. 

Tomorrow I commence the prepara- 
tion of acomplete system of government 
to be adopted by the Emperor, if he 
agrees to the treaty. . . ‘ 

Your devoted father, 
W. M. Gwin, 
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Mexico, September, 1864. 


MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING THE 
PROJECT OF A TREATY GIVING A 
CONCESSION OF THE MINES OF 
NortTH MEXIco TO FRANCE. 


The question of establishing the Em- 
pire in the Northern States of Mexico, 
and developing the mineral and agricul- 
tural resources of the unoccupied por- 
tions of those States, is one of thegravest 
consequence for the Emperor (Maximil- 
ian) and the French authorities in Mex- 
ico. 

Its importance is enhanced by the 
necessity of immediate decision and ac- 
tion, to protect the North from the 
hordes that will soon environ it. The 
last resting place of the Juarez party 
will be in these States, and if the civil 
strife ceases in North America, and 
Juarez invites thedisbanded soldiers who 
have been engaged in that war to join 
his banner, offering as the reward of suc- 
cess the rich mines of the North, it can- 
not be doubted that he can hold that 
country against any force which can be 
sent against him. It is a question of 
occupation. If the French troops take 
possession of the North before Juarez’s 
army is thus reunited, he can never form 
anarmy. The shadow of authority which 
would be given to these adventurers by 
joining Juarez’s army on Mexican soil, 
would induce them to make the venture 
and fight for the mastery of the country. 

But let the French flag, backed by 
the French Army, proclaim the Em- 
pire in these States, then the most reck- 
less adventurers would pause before-en- 
gaging in a contest, in which to be 
successful the French troops had to be 
driven out of the country. Without 
vaunting French power, it may be said 
that the most powerful nations of the 
earth, with large, well trained, and well 
equipped armies, pause before firing a 
shot at the French flag. How potent, 
then, must its presence be to men fight- 
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ing in a hopeless cause, stimulated only 
by the prospect of gain, to acquire which 
French armies must be overcome and 
French prowess humiliated. 

For these reasons French occupancy 
is the only means of rescuing the North- 
ern States of Mexico from the hands of 
the enemies of the Empire. But French 
occupancy is not all that is required. 
There is a limit to the time that French 
troops can remain in Mexico. As long as 
the French flag is planted in the North, 
the supremacy of the Empire will be 
acknowledged. But the question as to 
how the Northern States can be secured 
to the Empire without the aid of foreign 
troops, is what now presses itself upon 
the attention of the Emperor and the 
French authorities. 

Mexico is now in much the same con- 
dition as it was in 1821, when it became 
an independent power. Long continued 
civil war had crushed out the vitals of 
prosperity from every portion of the 
country. The ruin was so great and 
universal that the most hopeful doubted 
whether the country could react from a 
desolation which had rolled like an ava- 
lanche over theland. Capital had been 
withdrawn, destroyed, or driven from the 
country ; labor was without remunera- 
tion, and laborers out of employment, 
causing the population to abandon all 
productive pursuits to become bandits, 
or labor only enough to avert starva- 
tion. 

One of the first acts of the new Gov- 
ernment was to endeavor to introduce 
capital and labor into this country. For- 
eigners were invited to emigrate and in- 
vest in Mexico under the most favorable 
laws. Its mineral resources being the 
basis of Mexico's wealth, every induce- 
ment was held out to foreign capitalists 
to re-establish the mines which had 
been destroyed during the Civil War. 
The duties (17 per cent) imposed on the 
silver raised were reduced to about 5% 
per cent, while quicksilver and powder, 
formerly Government monopolies, were 
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admitted free of duty. This enlightened 
policy had the desired effect. Foreign 
capital and labor poured into the coun- 
try, and there is no doubt that, but for 
the constant recurrence of civil war, 
Mexico would have been now a rich and 
powerful nation, and this originating 
mainly from the foregoing policy. 

The adoption of a similar policy is ne- 
cessary to build up the Imperial power 
and develop the resources of the North 
of Mexico. It is necessary to recur to 
the uniform weakness of the Central 
power in the States of the North, going 
back to the period of Independence. 
For the last few years the Federal 
power has scarcely been a shadow in the 
State of Sonora. The Governor was 
(and is) an autocrat, yielding to or re- 
volting against (with impunity) the Fed- 
eral Government, as his inclination or 
interest prompted. The wild Indians 
have held the richest mining portion of 
the State ever since the Republic has 
existed ; and have devastated other sec- 
tions to such an extent that there is 
scarcely any portion of the State safe 
from their raids. 

To some extent the same may be said 
of Chihuahua. Every authority verifies 
the fact that the richest gold and silver 
mines of the entire Empire are perhaps 
located within the boundaries of these 
States. But few have been worked at 
all, and none to exhaustion. The rich 
ores are nearer the surface, and the pla- 
cer gold deposits more extensive than 
farther South. Therefore much less cap- 
ital is necessary to develop and make the 
mines productive. It is a well attested 
fact that if the same amount of foreign 
capital had been invested in new mines 
in the North of Mexico as was expended 
in 1824,'25,'26, and ’27 in repairing the 
damages inflicted during the civil wars 
to mining establishments in the Central 
and Southern States, double the amount 
of bullion would have been produced, 
in a much shorter time, than the latter 
ever yielded. 
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The question, however, is: “ How are 
labor and capital to be obtained to de- 
velop these mines in the North? The 
answer is simple. Adopt the same pol- 
icy as the Republic did in 1822, — invite 
both from abroad. The French flag and 
troops will be a guarantee of protection 
to both capital and labor. The richness 
of the mines, the rapidity with which 
they can be made productive, and the 
small amount of capital required for each 
mine, will induce an immense emigration 
from Europe and the mining districts of 
the United States, when there is shown 
to be security in the rights and posses- 
sion of property. There is no country 
that can so well sustain a large popula- 
tion suddenly introduced. It has mines 


of gold and silver as rich as ever were 
worked, rich lands capable of producing 
in abundance everything required for 
the sustenance of man, a delightful cli- 
mate, and great facilities for commerce. 

To secure and retain such a population 
requires the adoption of a system of 


laws never yet enacted by any govern- 
ment. 

[A eulogy of the United States land 
system follows here. } 

The mining code of Spain is the wis- 
est ever matured by a nation. The Span- 
ish people were more familiar with the 
subject of mining than any nation, an- 
cient or modern. “ Spain by a very sin- 
gular fatality ’’ (says the great historian 
Gibbon) “ was the Peru or Mexico of the 
old world. The discovery of this rich 
western continent by the Phoenicians, 
and the oppression of the simpler na- 
tives who were compelled to labor in 
their own mines for the benefit of stran- 
gers, form an exact type of the more re- 
cent history of Spanish America. 
But the Spanish system of mining was 
improved in the process of time, and ar- 
rived at perfection in the Ordinances of 
1783. No better illustration can be of- 
fered of the estimation in which the min- 
eral resources were held by Spain, than 
by referring to the remarkable fact that 
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while the Spanish codes were filled with 
ordinances intended to stimulate the dis- 
covery of mines and the development of 
mineral wealth, yet with the exception 
of the laws relating to Pueblos, there is 
no legal provision for the distribution 
of the government land among her sub- 
jects, although Spain owned in the 
Americas vast unoccupied tracts of the 
finest land in the world. The mining 
laws were to Spain what the pre-emption 
laws were to the United States. 

[Here Dr. Gwin repeats at length his 
statement, that in the absence of any 
United States code of mining law, the 
California miners adopted in substance 
the Spanish code, which “ Congress qui- 
etly permits, and it has now been adopted 
in every mining district, sustained by 
State and Territorial legislation, and is 
the fixed policy of the country” ; and 
this code and the United States land 
system together “are the perfection of 
law to settle and develop rapidly” a 
mining and agricultural country. ] 

If these systems are combined in the 
settlement of North Mexico, and capital 
and labor encouraged to come from all 
countries, its settlement will be so cer- 
tain, and the development of its mineral 
and agricultural wealth so rapid, as to be 
without parallel in the history of the 
world. The revenue to the government 
from the bullion will be important, but 
far from equal to that derived from cus- 
toms and internal taxation. The con- 
sumption of all species of imported goods 
is enormous in mining countries. The 
wages of laborare large, the profits from 
the mines certain, in such a country as 
Sonora and Chihuahua, and the supplies 
will be drawn principally from foreign 
countries. 

In California, when the population did 
not exceed 200,000, with an exceedingly 
low revenue tariff, the amount of cus- 
toms paid at San Francisco was $2,300,- 
000 ; and last year, under the war tariff 
of the United States, which is so heavy 
on many articles extensively consumed 
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by the minersas to be almost prohibition, 
the amount received at the Port of San 
Francisco alone, not estimating other 
ports of entry, was $4,600,000. 

The income to be derived from the 
tax upon bullion should be small, in 
order not to discourage emigration. Six 
per cent royalty is estimated as the pro- 
portion that should be paid upon all 
bullion taken from the earth; while ex- 
port duties should be entirely abolished, 
and miners not be forced to have their 
bullion coined before exportation. This 
will yield a large revenue, but not equal 
to that from the customs dues on im- 
ports and from internal taxes. The great- 
est advantage to the Government from 
the development of the mines in North 
Mexico will be the foreign trade it can 
then command. The system of collect- 
ing the royalty should be such that every 
miner would be able to deposit his bul- 
lion directly with a Government Assay- 
er, who, after determining its value and 
deducting the royalty, would give the 
miner a certificate of deposit for the re- 
mainder, which would be equal to gold 
and silver to him. The Government 
would then ship off the gold and silver 
bullion in bars,— the gold to Europe and 
the silver to China and the Indies, ac- 
commodating the merchants by drawing 
bills upon the same. In this way an 
immense trade would speedily spring up, 
giving profit to the merchant, and in- 
creasing the wealth of the Empire. 

The trade of China and the East In- 
dies has for centuries been the source 
of wealth and power to the nations who 
could control it. Thedirect route from 
these countries and Japan to Europe is 
through North Mexico. A railroad from 
Mazatlan to the mouth of the Rio del 
Norte would be but 700 miles long, and 
much shorter to connect with the rail- 
roads of Texas, at a point higher up that 
river, which would open communication 
with all the great seaports of the South, 
and when peace is restored, with every 
port in the North. This would secure 
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the monopoly of the transit for con- 
sumption of China, Japan, and East In- 
dian products, not only to all North and 
South America on the Atlantic Coast ; 
but most of these products which are 
consumed in Europe would pass over this 
route as the cheapest, safest, and most 
rapid. 

The increase in the wealth and power 
of the Empire, by the development of 
these mines, will be so rapid and certain 
that the public credit would be restored 
soas to gain a guarantee of the perma- 
nency of the Empire and the ultimate 
extinction.-of all its liabilities. 

{He answers, as follows, the fear of 
repetition of the Texas experience. ] 

Texas was a vast waste of agricultural 
and grazing land with no navigation, the 
mouths of the rivers being so shallow as 
to prevent the entrance of any sea-going 
vessel. It was the refuge of all the out- 
laws of the United States. The mur- 
derer, robber, and swindler, if he could 
escape into Texas, was free from punish- 
ment for his crimes. In this way the 
first foreign settlement of Texas was 

‘ from the refuse population of the United 
States, and from the banditti and des- 
peradoes of all countries. But, notwith- 
standing this bad element in the first 
emigration, Texas would never have at- 
tempted revolution when it did, but for 
Mexican maladministration. If history 
is to be believed, the inhabitants of Tex- 
as were thus forced into revolution by 
the determination of the Government 
to drive them out of the country which 
they had found a desert, or to extermin- 
ate them. A mere accident caused the 
success of the Texan revolt. If Santa 
Anaand his army had not been captured, 
as it never would have been with proper 
precaution and generalship, every emi- 
grant would have been driven out of 
Texas, and the effort would have been 
made to supply their places by emigra- 
tion from other portions of Mexico. 

The Mexico of now and then is not 
the same. The country to be colonized 
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is not similar, and the colonization would 
be entirely different. That of Texas was 
of the material first stated ; it was slow, 
and the emigrants poor, as well as lim- 
ited in numbers. For years after Texas 
became independent, it could not en- 
tice a population within its borders suffi- 
cient to defend it from Indian depreda- 
tions, even by giving away its public 
lands to all settlers. The settlement of 
mining countries within recent years on 
this continent has been entirely differ- 
ent. 

| Dr. Gwin here repeats, in substance, 
his statements of the rapid growth of 
the mining districts of the United 
States. ] 

There never was in any population a 
greater proportion of intelligent, honest, 
and practical men than might be found 
in the mining districts of the United 
States any time during the last ten years. 
They were, for the most part, in the 
vigor of life. The danger and expense at- 
tending their emigration prove that they 
must have been among the most reso- 
lute and active spirits of the age, whose 
previous success in life afforded them 
the means of further enterprise and ad- 
venture. They have subdued all the 
warlike tribes of Indians within their 
limits, and nearly destroyed the Apache 
tribe, the scourge of North Mexico for 
acentury. They have adapted to each 
other two great systems of government 
that had never before been in contact. 
They have, in fact, improved upon the 
mining code of Spain in the working of 
placer mines of gold. 

[Dr. Gwin here repeats at length his 
eulogy of the mining code as adopted in 
California. ] 

Nar is it the mineral resources alone 
that have been developed. The progress 
of agriculture has been as rapid as in 
mining. San Francisco, which at first 
received grain from Chili, can and does 
now successfully compete with New 
York, Chicago, and the Black Sea, in 
the corn markets of Europe. And cat- 
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tle and horses’ that were imported at 
vast expense have so improved and mul- 
tiplied the criginal breed found in Cal- 
ifornia, as to form an article of profitable 
export. It is the best portion of this 
population that would emigrate, and 
bring success to the colonization of 
North Mexico. They would come tothe 
country, not as marauders, fugitives 
from justice, adventurers of desperate 
character and fortune, but as the found- 
ers of a system inthe mining district of 
the United States that has never been 
equaled by the wisdom of man. They 
would come with al] the experience and 
knowledge they have acquired in found- 
ing this system, putting it into opera- 
tion, and improving its defects when its 
practical working pointed them out. 

The colonization of sucha country by 
such a class of men, where the system 
they have founded is to be put into op- 
eration,—a system they thoroughly un- 
derstand, even to its most minute de- 
tails, is a subject of grave consideration. 
In such a population sound principles 
may confidently be looked for, and its 
perfect adaptation to the actual circum- 
stances of the country. Their system 
of labor is made for the masses, and se- 
cures equality. It gives no privilege 
where there is not corresponding merit. 

They are the class of men who can, 
in a short time, make Mexico the richest 
mining country in the world. They will 
pave the way for emigration of the na- 
tives of Mexico, and from all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth. The Empire 
will not only be prosperous by their la- 
bor, but powerful and permanent. 

If the peace of the Empire is threat- 
ened in the jostlings of a first settlement 
of the country, the French flag will de- 
ter from sedition or insubordination, or 
French troops will put them down. 
When the time comes forthe withdrawal 
of these troops, the Emperor may rely 
upon this population as one of the main 
supports of his Empire. They are part 
of its founders ; its fame and its glory 
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is their fame and their.glory ; they will 
be prosperous and contented, and will 
be able and willing to put down all at- 
tempts to disturb the harmony of the 
Empire in their own midst, and to sup- 
press insurrection, if it should occur 
elsewhere in the Dominions of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. 


V. 


Dr. GWIN TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Mexico, Oct., 1864. 
My dear Child: , , ‘ ‘ 
; The first thing the Em- 
peror did on reaching the City was to 
insist that Miss Montholon should be 
married in the palace by his Chaplain. 
Of course no refusal could be given, and 
the preparations began. Mrs. Talcott 
and myself were the only Americans in- 
vited, Col. Talcott and his sons being at 
Vera Cruz. We got off in style at eight 
o’clock Saturday morning. We first 


stopped at Montholon’s to see how the 
bride looked, and then went to the Pal- 


ace. 

There we were received by the Grand 
Chamberlain, and conducted into the 
Audience Rooms, where we were soon 
joined by Genl. and Madame Almonte, 
who pretended to be delighted to see 
me, but I showed no delight at seeing 
them. They made many apologies for 
not having called on and entertained me; 
said their life was one of slavery, etc., 
etc., all of which I received with a quiet 
bow. The idea that an Indian, whocon- 
sidered it a great favor to -be invited to 
meet ladies and gentlemen at my table 
in Washington, should think that I cared 
for his association here, I did not in- 
tend to let pass without expressing by 
my manner my contempt for him and 
his courtesies. He is nothing but an 
upper servant in the Palace, and I treat 
ed him as such. 

Presently the invited guests — about 
twenty —assembled. Then came the 
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bridal party, and after a short time 
passed into the Emperor’s private apart- 
ments. The Marshal and suiteand bride- 
groom soon followed them ; and then 
the Emperor, with the Empress on his 
arm, entered the Audience Chambers, 
followed by the bride and bridegroom, 
and the ceremony commenced, —the 
Civil marriage. It was very long. I was 
in front of the Emperor and Empress, 
and had a perfect view of her. She isa 
little like Mrs. Stephen J. Douglas, — 
not quite so handsome, but of her style 
of face. After the Civil ceremony was 
over we all entered the Chapel, a small 
room, which we filled. Here I was 
placed in front of their Majesties again, 
and within a few feet of them. This cere- 
mony was also very long,— the two cere- 
monies together over an hour. 

We then returned to the Audience 
Chamber and commenced signing the 
papers,—the Emperorand Empress first, 
each person having to sign four times ; 
and there being about thirty of us, this 
took another hour. During this time 
the Emperor and Empress conversed 
freely with every one present. She was 
very gracious to me, presented by Gen. 
Almonte, who followed her about like 
a dog. She talked to me in English 
(which she speaks likea native) ; asking 
me much about Mexico, and expressing 
a great desire to accompany the Empe- 
ror on his excursions through the interi- 
or, etc., etc. The Emperor was also very 
courteous, but never alluded to our in- 
terview in Paris, or business of any kind. 
I like the Empress wonderfully ; she is 
a perfect lady, simple, modest, and per- 
fectly amiable in her deportment. I like 
the Emperor also; he is very polite, kind 
and amiable. Noone can view them as 
I have on the two extraordinary occa- 
sions when we met, without passing a 
judgment for oragainst them. Mine is 
forthem. They deserve success, and are 
doing what they conceive the very best 
to achieve it. They gave up the most 
delightful position in Europe to enter on 
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the thorny path of regenerating this peo- 
ple, and deserve the sympathy and sup- 
port of every good man and woman in 
the world. 

After the papers were signed, (I 
signed among the rest,) we adjourned to 
Montholon’s to breakfast. By this time 
it was almost one o'clock in the after- 
noon, and we were all nearly starved. 

At one o’clock we sat down to break- 
fast, sixty strong, with but five ladies 
present, — Madame Montholon and the 
bride, Madame Almonte, to represent 
the Palace, Madame de Courcy, to rep- 
resent France, Mrs. Talcott, to represent 
America, and filling the place of the 
grandmother, Mrs. Grabiot. I was the 
American father to the bride. The 
breakfast was splendid and magnificent- 
ly served. Count Bombel, the Empress’s 
Chamberlain, sat by me. He speaks 
English perfectly. We talked about my 
plan of colonization all the time,and I 
commented freely on the surroundings 
of the Emperor and Empress opposing 
this, the only plan to make permanent 
their Empire. I knew he was my friend, 
and the only one near their Majesties. 
He said there was not so much opposi- 
tion as I supposed ; that it was more in- 
quiry to see if my project would stand 
fire. 

You would naturally suppose that the 
breakfast, which ended at four o’clock, 
closed my festivities for the day ; but if 
you do, you are mistaken. A great ball 
was to come off that night at Barron’s. 
I was invited and went, after sleeping an 
hour and a half. It was given to the 
Countess Vichy, who came out with the 
Empress, and returns to Europe by the 
steamer which carries this letter. It was 
a grand affair. There were about I50 
ladies and 200 gentlemen. The é/i¢e of 
the City were there. The ladies gener- 
ally were good looking, some handsome, 
beautifully dressed, and danced well. 
The bali was kept upall night. At three 

o'clock Barron escorted me in to supper 
and seated me on his right. At five I 
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got away, and was asleep at six, just 
twenty-four hours from the time I got 
up to dress for the wedding. 

Taking the whole twenty-four hours 
together, I enjoyed them very much. 
The marriage was novel, and the events 


that attended it important. It is the 
first marriage ever performed in Mexico 
where the Bishop signed the papers in 
the Civil marriage. It has created great 
excitement in Church circles. It iscon- 
sidered a blow at the Church. This is 
the only occasion, either in Mexico or 
France, when both ceremonies were 
performed at the same time and in the 
same building. 

The celebration of mass in the open 
air by an Emperor and Empress, and a 
Marshal of France, surrounded by his 
troops, is also an unexampled affair. 

I have been a spectator at both of these 
events, and have been brought into close 
contact with the rulers of this Empire, 
and am tacitly recognized as an element 
in it. ‘ : . 

As ever, your devoted father, 
. W. M. Gwin. 


VI. 


Dr. GWIN TO EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


Paris, March 25, 1865. 
To His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, 
Sire :— 

I respectfully submit to Your Imperial 
Majesty that I am willing to return to 
Mexico, to put my plan of colonization 
into operation in Sonora, provided the 
French troops occupy the State and aid 
me in myenterprise. If an arrangement 
can be made with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian to extend this plan of colonization 
to the States of North Mexico (Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Durango, and Chihuahua), and 
the revenues from customsand the mines 
within these States is specially set apart 


to pay the interest, and when in excess 


of the interest, then to be applied to the 
principal of the debt due from Mexico to 
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France, your Majesty may then safely 
make additional advances to Mexico, to 
meet her immediate pressing pecuniary 
necessities, 

The plan to colonize these States 
should be to invite capital and labor 
from all countries, to work, develop, and 
make productive all unoccupied mines 
and agriculturallands. Theinducements 
held out to emigrants should be liberal, 
to secure such a rapid settlement of the 
country as to defend it against Indian 
depredations and from foreign invasion, 
and thus dispense with the necessity of 
French troops and protection. The only 
condition required of emigrants should 
be loyalty to the Imperial Government. 
Every one who is not ready to take the 
oath of allegiance should not be permit- 
ted to come into or remain in the coun- 
try. All foreigners who have taken part 
in the military movements of these 
States hostile to the Empire, or who 
have sympathized with its enemies, 
should be banished. The foreign emi- 
gration must be a unit in favor of Impe- 
rial government, to defend the country 
from insurrection at home and aggres- 
sion from abroad. 

I havea plan to prevent all future wars 
between the Yaqui and Mayo Indians 
and the white inhabitants in Sonora, to 
make these Indians useful, and elevate 
them in the scale of civilization, which 
I am prepared to submit if your Majes- 
ty will graciously favor my return to 
Mexico. 

With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
W, M. Gwin. 


MEMORANDUM FOR EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 


Paris, March, 1865. 
For the information of His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor Napoleon, whose 
troops have recently entered Sonora for 
the purpose of establishing the Imperial 
power in that State, I take the liberty of 
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presenting some of the difficulties that 
will be encountered, and which must be 
overcome to ensure success to the ex- 
pedition. 

The State of Sonora contains about 
80,000 square miles (English); it is 
bounded on the West for upwards of 
500 miles by the Sea of Corta; on the 
East by the Sierra Madre Mountains ; 
and on the North by the United States. 
The Northwestern, Northern, and North- 
eastern portions of the State are sub- 
ject to the raids of hostile tribes of In- 
dians, until you approach the Port of 
Guaymas: and the southern portion of 
the Sierra Madre. Every tribe of In- 
dians in Sonora is hostile to the white 
race. Their numbers are estimated at 
60,000, but I have no doubt that this es- 
timate is in excess by many thousands. 

The most numerous tribe, the Ya- 
quis, is estimated at 20,000. They have 
been at war with the white race, with 
occasional intervals of peace, since Diego 
de Guzman invaded their country in 
1533. In 1740 they confronted the Span- 
ish armies with 10,000 armed warriors, 
and in the conflicts of that insurrection 
they are said to have left 5,000 dead on 
the field of battle. They are naturally 
disposed to be pacific, and are the best 
laboring Indian population on the con- 
tinent of North America. If a wise 
policy is adopted in regard to them, such 
as will be hereafter suggested, they can 
be thoroughly civilized, and reduced to 
submission to the supreme Authority ; 
and their industry, properly directed, 
will rapidly increase the wealth of the 
State. They are now represented to 
be at war against the Liberals in favor 
of the Imperial Government ; but it isa 
war against the authority of the white 
race, and when the Empire becomes the 
ruling power they will continue that war, 
unless, as above stated, the line of policy 
is adopted that will reduce them perma- 
nently to submission. Except the Cath- 
olic missionaries, who invariably treated 
them with kindness, and in whom they 
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have every confidence, they have always 
opposed the white race mingling with 
or settling among them. 

The history of the Mayo tribe of In- 
dians, next in population to that of the 
Yaquis and their next neighbors, is very 
similar, except that their hatred to the 
white race is not so intense; but they 
have generally joined the Yaquis in the 
wars against the Spanish and Mexican 
authorities. In 1826 Mr. Ward, the Min- 
ister of Great Britain, in his History of 
Mexico, estimated the number of Mayos 
at 60,000. Now they are reduced to ten 
or twelve thousand. 

The Onavas and Opatas occupy the 
northeastern portion of Sonora, and un- 
til within the last few years composed 
the principal portion of the Mexican 
armies in the wars against the Apaches. 
They are now hostile to the Mexican 
authorities, and the wars against the 
Apaches having greatly reduced their 
numbers, their population is only a few 
thousands. 

The Seres, a savage tribe occupying 
the Island of Tiburon, have always been 
at war with the whites, but are now al- 
most exterminated. 

The Papagoes occupy the northwest- 
ern portion of the State. They revolted 
against the whites in 1710,and drove them 
from their territory. Since that time 
they have been independent of the Span- 
ish and Mexican authorities, only recog- 
nizing the authority of those Govern- 
ments when they were not interfered 
with in their own country. 

The Apaches, the most savage and 
ferocious tribe of Indians on the Ameri- 
can Continent, are natural robbers and 
murderers. Since the expulsion of the 
Jesuits they have gradually extended 
their depredations from the Gila River 
to the vicinity of Guaymas. They have 
within 100 years driven away the white 
race, leaving one of the richest mining 
and agricultural countries in the world 
a mere desert. They never engage in 
battle if they can avoid it, when they 
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expect resistance; but once engaged they 
neither give nor expect quarter. A war 
against them must be a war of extermin- 
ation, as they can never be civilized or 
reduced to subjection. Recent wars have 
greatly reduced their numbers, and a 
vigorous population introduced into 
Sonora would in a very short time either 
exterminate or forever banish them from 
Mexican territory. 

The Mexican population of Sonora, 
white and mixed, was estimated by Gen- 
eral Stone of the United States Army, 
in his “ Notes on Sonora,” published in 
1860, at 60,000. Hespent some years in 
the State as the Chief Engineer of the 
Jecker Company, in their contract to sur- 
vey the public lands in Sonora. Being 
a man of remarkable ability and intelli- 
gence, his estimate may be assumed as 
the full extent of the population, for he 
says “it is considerably too high to be 
sustained by a careful census.” It is 
believed that not 10,000 of this popula- 
tion is of pure white blood. This peo- 
ple have been subjected toa series of 
oppressions for a number of years, not 
only reducing their numbers but making 
them abject in their submission. The 
Apaches have the greatest contempt for 
their courage, and plunder them without 
fear of resistance. They express their 
opinion of its white and mixed popula- 
tion, by calling Sonora the great 
“ Apache Rancho,” and say they “allow 
the whites to live there for the purpose 
of raising and herding stock for the 
Apaches.” 

From the numerous civil wars in Mex 
ico, State and national, the inhabitants 
of Sonora have also been subjected to 
such spoliation and oppression that the 
pride of manhood and nationality seems 
to be extinct among them. They are 
represented by Colonel Fleury, —a re- 
tired French officer, who filled important 
official positions in the State for nine 
years previous to 1863,—as being so in- 
ert and indolent that, although in the 
greatest destitution, they cannot be in- 
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duced to engage in any kind of labor 
unless it can be performed on horseback. 


I have thus, by a bird’s-eye view, en- 
deavored to bring before His Majesty 
the population of Sonora, as it will be 
found when His ‘Majesty’s troops enter 
that State. As was predicted many 
monthsago, Juarez has selected Sonora,as 
the point for his last struggle for suprem- 
acy in Mexico. He is now represented to 
have his headquarters at Arispe, and is 
in command of a considerable army. 
His Majesty’s troops will of course dis- 
lodge him from that position, cut off his 
retreat into Chihuahua, and drive him 
to seek refuge in the territory of the 
United States. Then comes the import- 
ant question : What will’ be done with 
the country? I have just described the 
population of all kinds in Sonora. Will 
the French army be withdrawn and leave 
that people to defend Sonora against the 
enemies of the Imperial Government, 
exterminate the Apaches, or drive them 
out of Mexico, and reduce the other In- 
dian tribes to subjection? Or will the 
army be stationed in the northern part 
of the State, at the enormous expense 
necessary to support an army in an un- 
cultivated and in fact uninhabited coun- 
try, at such a distance from its base of 
supplies ? 

The plan of colonization which I had 
the honor of presenting to His Majesty 
was intended to meet and overcome the 
very difficulties that are here suggested. 
A large mining and agricultural popula- 
tion from the Pacific possessions of the 
United States was ready~ to meet the 
French army when it reached the north- 
ern boundary of Sonora ; to at once com- 
mence exploiting the unoccupied mines 
and cultivating the agricultural lands. 

The rainy season begins in Sonora in 
the month of June; the crops of maize 
are planted in that month, and mature 
in October. On the same land a crop of 
corn is planted in November, which ma- 
tures and is harvested in May; thus 
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making two crops off the same land 
within a year. 

The mines in this portion of Sonora 
were worked more than 100 years ago. 
They were abandoned not from exhaus- 
tion, but because the population was 
driven off by hostile Indians. They are 
the richest mines in Mexico in gold, sil- 
ver, and other metals, and can at once 
be made productive by a population of 
skillful miners. 

Marshal Bazaine has studied this ques- 
tion thoroughly, and satisfied himself 
that a large population of this kind could 
be introduced into Sonora by the month 
of June; a hardy, vigorous, and ener- 
getic race of men, who could not only 
work the mines and cultivate the soil, 
but defend the country against any hos- 
tile invasion or Indian depredations. 
He would have withdrawn his army, 
only leaving a small number of troops to 
form a chain of posts on the northern 
frontier. 

If His Majesty will turn his attention 
to the map of Mexico, he will see San 
Bernardino at the Guadalupe Pass, Fron- 
teras, Santa Cruz, Ojodi and Altar, 
which would be the principal posts al- 
luded to above. South of these posts 
would be this new population, actively 
engaged in mining and agriculture. 

This was the “ pioneer” movement to 
be accomplished this Spring. As soon 
as it was known in America and Europe 
that this plan of colonization was in suc- 
cessful operation, the emigration into 
the country would have been enormous, 
unequaled except by the first emigration 
to California. The mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth of Sonora and North 
Mexico may be said to be unlimited ; all 
that is needed to make it one of the 
richest and most prosperous countries 
in the world is labor. 

The civil war has uprooted society 
and the social system that formerly ex- 
isted in the United States. The hostil- 
ity of the supporters of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Government to opponents of that gov- 
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ernment in the North, is as fierce as it 
is against the Confederate States. The 
only difference in the contest is that it 
is carried on by arms inthe South. The 
opponents of Mr. Lincoln’s Government 
in the North will have to accept one of 
three alternatives: Resistance, — which 
would be folly,— submission, or expatri- 
ation. Give them the alternative, and 
they will eagerly adopt the latter ; leav- 
ing the United States by thousands to 
settle in North Mexico, now almost un- 
inhabited, and devote their whole ener- 
gies to develop its resources, build up 
the power of the Empire, and make it 
impregnable to assault from abroad or 
insurrection at home. With its delight- 
ful climate and great mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, this country will popu- 
late so rapidly that in a short time the 
revenues derived from this productive 
industry will relieve the Mexican Em- 
pire of all its financial difficulties, and 
place it on as firm a basis as any govern- 
ment in Europe. 

These are not merely speculations ; 
the same results have followed the set- 
tlement of the mining region of the 
United States. Sixteen years ago there 
were not 30,000 white inhabitants in this 
mining territory, and it produced liter- 
ally nothing to sustain the government. 
Now it contains a million inhabitants, 
and its product of gold and silver alone 
within the last year was over five hun- 
dred millions of francs. That territory 
cannot be compared to Northern Mexico 
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in climate, fertility of soil, or commer- 
cial advantages, and does not exceed 
it in mineral wealth. What has been 
accomplished there, can be done in 
Northern Mexico. 

The population will ask nothing from 
Government but stability and the pro- 
tection of property. They will obey the 
law if they are protected by the law. It 
will be impossible for the United States, 
or any other Government, to make the 
settlement of Northern Mexico by in- 
viting emigration from all countries a 
cause of war, as there will be no hostile 
intent against any Government. In its 
settlement, no offense will be given or 
intended any government ; but if war 
does come, they will be able to defend 
the country against any aggression. 

The solution of the question as to 
when the Mexican Empire will be able 
to sustain itself without foreign aid, and 
the French troops can be withdrawn 
without prejudice, depends upon the 
adoption of the policy of introducing 
foreign capital and labor into the Em- 
pire. The danger to the Empire of in- 
troducing foreign labor is imaginary. 
Different races coinpose the populations 
of many of the empires of the world. 
There is no necessary conflict amongst 
different races of men under the same 
form of government. If Mexico is wisely 
governed, the different nationalities of 
inhabitants that compose the Empire 
will very soon harmonize, and be a 
source of strength instead of weakness. 
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WHERE WAS THE RING? 


Tue Willamette is one of the hand- 
somest little streams emptying its vol- 
ume into a larger one. You know that 
the Columbia is its main. But do you 
know that on the banks of the Willam- 
ette, several miles from Portland, lies 
one of the most unknown, sleepy, dead- 
and-alive places in Oregon; or for that 
matter, anywhere ?—the dullest place 
that ever drew a passenger off a steam- 
boat or steam-car. On one of the three 
corners of the little sleepy burg there 
stands fronting the river a long, weather- 
beaten, two-story hotel of old-fashioned 
architecture, with a veranda running 
along the whole front,—a queer old tav- 
ern. 

When I saw it, it was the abode proper 
of two or three persons, besides a chance 
boarder or two,— one an old woman, and 
another a young girl. The old woman 
was as ugly as the Witch of Endor is 
popularly supposed to have been; and 
the young woman as beautiful as the old 
one was ugly. But apart from the con- 
trast, the girl was exceedingly lovely. 
Of this no more, for the girl, however 
lovely, does not figure in the case. 

I had been traveling for thousands of 
miles ; dropped off the steamer wanting 
rest, quiet, peace ; so I sought the hotel, 
grip in hand ; gota room, put down some 
coin on board account, and started in to 
rest. How could I, a young man, rest, 

-and a lovely demi-brunette dancing 
in and out of the parlors, now singing a 
song on the porch, now picking black- 
berries in the garden, now running in 
with fresh sprays to adorn the mantel, 
now here, and then there on every hand, 
—do you ask how I could rest? Very 
well indeed, I thank you; I rested for 
three or four days; and then I did not. 

The fourth night after my arrival a 
seance was held in the upper parlor. 


Whether they chose an upper room be- 
cause the disciples did of old, I do not 
know ;— but I am quite confident that 
the Holy Spirit never came down to sit 
on their brows and clothe their tongues 
with fire. 

My chamber — once the spirit cham- 
ber—was immediately adjoining the 
seance room ; and the door between had 
been arranged with a cut panel and a 
wicket, so that the spirit could pass 
back and forth at will. That night I lay 
in bed and took in what I could, or 
rather had to, of the seance through the 
closed wicket. The next day I prepared 
to investigate. 

I say prepared, because I had to be- 
come familiar with the old woman, pro- 
fess myself ahalf believer in the doctrine, 
and in search of light. They took the 


blind readily, and at the next seance | 


was in the circle. I wish to say right 
here that I was reared orthodox, and 
have never departed from it, never. I 
was then after the mystery, that was all. 

My realizations were slender that first 
night. I saw some conjured slate writ- 
ing, by a wild-eyed widow, and a most 
painful, body-twisting, arm-flinging, per- 
pendicular dance by the old woman. It 
was as much like a veritable devil’s 
dance as any other thing unearthly or 
inconceivable. At its conclusion she 
fell in a heap, as limp as a wet chamois 
skin ; while half a dozen devotees bent 
over her to witness the power of the dis- 
embodied upon the embodied. 

At the next seance I warmed up a lit- 
tle myself, and confessed the feeling of 
the current in my palms and along my 
arms ; displaying, as they said, true me- 
diumistic powers. 

One afternoon as I was sitting on the 
porch, enjoying Elia’s essays and a cigar, 
(the essays more than the cigar,) a tall, 
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squint-eyed man of about forty winters 
or summers, I don’t know which, saun- 
tered along, dropped into a chair by my 
side, and entered into conversation. 

“T believe,” said he, “that youare the 
young man that is inquiring the spirit- 
ualistic way?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am.” 

“IT think I can guide you a little,” he 
continued. “This ring which you see 
on my finger,” showing the ring, “has 
a history.” 

That, of course, surprised me. 

“It belonged to my sister, who died 
upwards of twenty years ago. It was 
buried with her, and lay in her grave 
over fifteen years ; and then one day, or 
rather, one evening, as I was walking 
along with my head down, my thoughts 
running on old times and old scenes, — 
click ! something struck my finger. I 
thought that likely it was a grasshopper. 
There was an odd burning sensation, 
and I held up my finger to look. Lo! 
there was the ring, as you see it, just 
as it was when buried with my sister.” 

“As large as that?” I asked. His 
fingers were coarse and big. 

“Yes,” he replied, “my sister had 
large fingers like mine.” 

“ Has the ring been there ever since?” 

“ Now you ave asking a question, and 
I must say no,—not always,—” 

“No one stole it, afterward returning 
it?” I interrupted. 

“No; but I'll tell you. Three times, 
in as peculiar a way as it came to me, it 
was missing ; and three times as mys- 
teriously returned again. That is all I 
know about it, and all I can find out.” 

“Could n't tell where it was while 
away?” 

“Not a bit could I: but my conject- 
ures are twofold,— first, that the ring 
went back to my sister's grave ; second, 
that it went tothe finger of some honest 
inquirer after more light on our glorious 
doctrine.” 

“ How far is your sister’s grave from 
here ?”’ I ventured. 
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“ She ’s buried at Mendota.” 

“ What ! Mendota, Illinois ? You don’t 
mean to say that it came to you through 
all that space?” 

“Yes I do; nothing impossible with 
the spirits. It was materialized from 
her grave to my finger. One thing, 
seeker, I want you to note; that it is 
perfectly safe in the day time.” 

“ Well, that is strange,” I observed. 

“ But at night,” he continued, “any 
night, at any moment, it is liable to be 
missing as it was before.”’ 

Then I became very enthusiastic ; gave 
him a Havana, and said that if any such 
experience should occur to me, or any 
thing near like it,(remember, reader, that 
I said if,) that would fix my faith forever 
in their doctrine. 

‘So I thought,” said the man, as he 
smoked with gusto; “and I wanted to 
see you and kinder test my second the- 
ory ; that it now goes from hand to hand 
as a kind of helper. You see the ring 
is a circle or a band, and it is arounda 
circle or a band that the spirits work.” 

I admitted the insight of his observa- 
tion, and he proceeded. 

“Let’s you and J join the seance to- 
night, and if the ring is missing, and 
does not appear on your finger, then I ’Il 
know that it has returned to my sister's 
grave. And if it does appear on your 
finger, then I’ll know that it is really a 
helper to the honest seeker after light.” 

I agreed to attend the seance, and as 
his Havana was finished, gave him an- 
other one, on which he went off, with a 
smile on his lips, and a cigar between 
them. 

That night as I went into the-seance, 
I saw wy friend sitting on the far side 
of the circle, the ring still upon his finger. 
They placed me just opposite. During 
the performance,— which was the same 
contortionist dancing and slate writing 
as before,— we sat each with our little 
fingers locked in with the fingers of our 
neighbors each side, the rest of the 
fingers being free. An added feature 




















was the passing around the circle of 
a lady medium, making, as she passed, 
quick passes with her hands before the 
faces of all, giving me a double portion. 
Then two of them went around as before, 
giving me a double portion as before ; 
and while they were at it, although the 
room was much darkened, I saw the 
ring man slip up behind them, reach a 
hand through between them, and slip 
the ring upon my finger. 

I observed the policy of silence, but 
clung to the privilege of thought. The 
ring was large, but I managed to keep 
it on by closing my fingers. The seance 
soon after concluded, and when myatten- 
tion was called to the ring,— a smooth, 
flat one, as I saw,— I showed the great- 
est surprise, wondering how it came 
there. Jobez, the ring man, was de- 
lighted ; for it proved his second theory 
that the ring was a helper. Before we 
separated, I offered him his ring again, 
but he would not receive it ; saying that 
it would offend the spirits. 

In my room I gummed the inside of it 
a little to make it keep its place, and at 
breakfast next morning expressed my- 
self satisfied about the matter, and anx- 
ious to know more, so that the spirits 
would come and reveal themselves to 
me. The old woman said that if [ would 
be faithful in following her instructions, 
I would come into condition to receive 
them. She produced a volume of A. J. 
Davis ; marked certain passages for me 
to study, and showed me the way of get- 
ting ex rapport. I casually mentioned 
that she must have been beautiful when 
she was young. Sheadmitted it, saying 
that she once was the belle of the place 
where she lived. She was crafty as a 
fox, I found, and I had to dissemble 
much ; but she caught me several times 
sitting with my face against the wall 
trying to get ex rapport, and it seemed 
to satisfy her. 

That afternoon I heard her talking to 
Jobez, the ring man, down on the front 
porch, near the north end of it. I knew 
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they were talking about spiritualism, and 
as I wanted more light, I determined to 
get it. So I drew-from my carpet sack 
my fire escape ladder, a very light, 
strong affair; made it fast to the bed- 
post, dropped it out of the window, and 
went down. My window was at the 
north end of the house, and there were 
no other houses visible from it. There 
was a row of rank currant brush along 
by the house wall, and between the two 
I crept tothe corner. Had I not been 
locking for more light, I should not have 
done it ; but it was light I wanted. 

I heard the woman tell Jobez that I 
was a pretty dupe, recounting how I had 
acted during the day so far. “ But,” said 
she, “you had better get your ring to- 
night.” 

“It’s a /eetle too early,” he urged. 

That was light enough for me for a 
little while ; so I crept back to my lad- 
der, went aloft, and drew it in after me. 
A few minutes afterward I sauntered 
below stairs with a cigar in my mouth 
and another in my pocket, and was 
pleased to see Jobez, who offered no 
objections to smoking the extra cigar. 
When I confessed to a languid feeling, 
he attributed it to “ the process of spir- 
itualization.” 

I told him that I was very anxious for 
communion with the heavenly visitants, 
—and I was, reader. After some other 
talk I told Jobez that I should probably 
not see him during the afternoon, as I 
had some letters to write. He confessed 
for himself that he had a matter which 
would require his presence on the other 
side.of the river until nearly dark, and 
that he must be going. 

“ Wait a moment,” said I, “and I will 
get you another cigar.” SolIran up the 
stairs and got two for him; which pleased 
him much and made him very friendly. 

As he went away I walked a hundred 
yards with him, telling him that if he 
came across a real nice cosy little place 
of a few acres for sale I wished he would 
inquire the best terms, and let me know 
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about it; adding that I would pay him 
for his trouble. I had, I said, a little 
money back East, but did not wish to 
send for it, until I knew just where to 
place it. 

We were early risers, and it could not 
then have been later than nine or half 
past. While taking a walk before din- 
ner, to brighten me upa little, (my walk 
was along the street on a grass plat north 
of the house,) I managed to lose the ring. 
I looked for it, and then ran back tothe 
house and told the old woman about it, 
saying that I believed it had slipped 
from my finger. 

She went to help search for it, saying 
we should not find it; still she helped 
in the search, getting on her hands and 
knees, and covering all the ground she 
could with her skirts. 

We did not find it: I know I did not, 
for I left without it ; and she left, saying 
that the spirits had it, she knew, or had 
handled it. 

I tried to reason her out of this, say- 
ing that the spirits only worke@ in the 
night time, and then only when the 
lights were turned down. 

“Bosh!” said she, “ Jobez told you 
that. He has not got to where I have in 
spiritualism. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised now to know that that ring is on 
Jobez’s finger,— not a bit.” 

I think that was all there was said; 
then the lunch or dinner hour passed. 
I had command of the front window up- 
stairs, as well as the end window of my 
room ; and keeping watch through the 
crack in the curtain at one of .them, I 
saw the old woman go down to the skiff 
ferry, talk earnestly with the boy who 
manned the skiff, and give a little paper 
box into his hand. When she got back 
on the bank she called out to him, to 
“be sure and bring the eggs right back.” 
He brought the eggs next trip across. 

An hour or so afterward I went down 
to the kitchen, and begged a cup of 
strong tea of the old woman for my head- 
ache, telling. her that I believed I would 
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go up into Pine Hill, (a hill covered with 
thick pines a mile or two north,) to med- 
itate. She told me to come in early, on 
account of fogs rising at nightfall. 

I did n’t go to the hill. I went about 
three blocks north, slipped through a 
cross street east, then south, and a mile 
above the village huddle crossed the riv- 
er on a cattle ferry, paying two bits for 
the trouble. The ferrymen said that a 
skiff ferry could be had below for ten 
cents ; but if I did not care they did not. 

On the other side of the river I made 
my way back to the skiff ferry, keeping 
carefully in the second-growth timber 
and hazel brush all the way. There I 
got myself nicely ensconced in a little 
bower of vines not twenty feet from the 
landing ;and when Jobez came back, as 
he did at five o’clock, I saw the boy give 
Jobez the same little white box that the 
old woman had given into his hands up- 
on the other side. 

Jobez opened it hurriedly, and took 
out a scrap of writing paper and the ring. 
The ring he put into his pocket, and 
then he read the writing upon the paper. 
Then he scratched his head a little, 
pulled his whiskers a little, coughed a 
little, reached into his vest pocket again, 
got the ring, and put it on his finger. 
Then he got into the boat to go across, 
pulled out the last cigar I had given him, 
and lit it. 

I was glad he did, for I had been hank- 
ering for something or other for a long 
while, and could not just decide what. 
It wasa cigar ; so I pulled one out, lit it, 
and slunk back through the brush to the 
cattle ferry, where I gave cigars and 
another two bit piece to the. ferrymen 
and recrossed the river. The ferrymen 
were very nice fellows; and they re- 
quested me to come that way as often 
as I conveniently could. 

As I came into the seance late that 
night, Jobez was already there, with the 
ring on his finger ; and no sooner was I 
seated than he arose to give in his expe- 
rience. 
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He had been in the thick pines over 
by Oswego, walking along with his head 
down. It waseleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and as he was walking,— no one 
near him ; thick brush on every side,— 
click / something came against his finger. 
His finger smarted at the stroke ; and as 
he looked at it, there was the ring. 

Then he spoketo me across the circle, 
asking what the hour was that I missed 
it. I answered that it was about eleven 
o'clock, perhaps a few minutes after that. 

“That confirms it,” said he. “It is 
a true spiritual work! So it goes from 
hand to hand as a kind of helper.” 

The old woman said that she and I 
had searched for the ring in the grass, 
but could not find it; and that only we 
two knew of its loss.” 

Jobez added that never until then 
could he believe that the spirits would 

‘work in broad daylight. “Now,” said 
he, “I shall expect at any time, night or 
day, to lose the ring, or if it is lost, to 
receive it again.” 

For myself, I manifested the utmost 
surprise upon seeing the ring back on 
Jobez’s finger. The usual manifesta- 
tions followed ; and the circle broke up. 

Next morning Jobez came round early 
to see the old woman and have his talk, 
which I heard by slipping down my lad- 
deragain. I was enlightened by hearing 
that it was a perfect success, that I had 
lost the ring without feeling it slip off, 
didn’t know that she had found it, and 
could not help but believe that it was all 
spirits’ work. 

I slipped back up the ladder, drew it 
up after me, and went below. with a 
cigar for Jobez. I begged him to tell 
me minutely the story of the return of 
the ring. I drank it all in greedily as he 
told it, and then took him one side, tell- 
ing him that I knew where there was 
money to build a Spiritual Institute, if 
we could convince certain friends of 
mine of the verity of those occurrences. 

“It is the plainest thing to me, that last,” 
I said, “that I ever heard of, occurring 
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as it did in broad daylight.” And so it 
was plain to me. 

Jobez said he hated to ask for it, but 
would like to borrow ten dollars. 

Just then, I said, I could not accom- 
modate him, but in two or three days 
would go down to Portland and cash a 
check I had; then I would have it. I 
had some letters to write and went up- 
stairs, but I gave him a couple of cigars, 
saying that I might not be down again 
for hours. 

Now I carry a complete carpet sack,— 
in it, writing materials, crayons, red and 
black, sulphur, and other things ; and 
they were scattered about in my room 
as I wrote. While I was writing, the 
window was open, and the beautiful girl, 
who does not figure in the case, was 
dancing through the blackberry vines 
like a veritable madcap, picking the ber- 
ries and singing love songs. While Mad- 
cap does not figure, neither does this,— 
that an occasional slip of writing fell 
from my window into the blackberry 
garden*below; more singing and some 
laughter, none of which figures. 

There had been so much dancing, rap- 
ping, slate writing, and spirit invoking, 
that I wanted very much a more definite 
demonstration of the spirits at the se- 
ances ; and so I spent all the afternoon 
trying to get ex rapport. That night 

there was an early meeting, and a full 
attendance of spirits embodied, disem- 
bodied, and one or more, as I believe, 
regular devils. I took the precaution to 
leave my door shut, but unlocked, and 
the wicket cpen, so that the familiar dis- 
embodied could creep through. I went 
to the circle direct from my room, feel- 
ing myself to be in perfect condition of 
receptivity for whatever might be com- 
municated. 

The wild-eyed widow was there, smil- 
ing sweetly on me; the old woman was 
there, smiling sweetly on Jobez; and 
Jobez was there, smiling sweetly on the 
old woman. There was a spiritual sweet- 
ness in the very air. It was going to be 
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a big night, I knew ; for I could feel the 
spirits fingering about my nerves, even 
before I sat down. 

Jobez was dressed in a fine old-fash- 
ioned swallow tail, and he looked neat as 
he made an opening speech, about how 
“the new convert intended in the near 
future to build a Spiritual Institute, 
which should be the pride of the whole 
Coast.” The old woman added that “it 
was an honor to their circle to have so 
important an accession.” Then fol- 
lowed the old stock dances, slate writing, 
and spirit invoking. Then some things 
beneath our feet popped like crackers 
or torpedoes. 

Suddenly, just at that moment, two 
shots were fired into the seance room 
from the open wicket of my room, and 
the wicket slammed shut ; while a shrill 
voice cried “ Disband! Disband!” 

Shrieks of terror from the sister spir- 
itualists followed ; the old woman fell in 
adead faint. Jobez, I, and another man, 
grew white with fear, stammering out, 
“ What in the world is it?” and like ex- 
pressions. 

Then I drew my revolver, and asked 
Jobez to take it and shoot through the 
door panels into the room. 

He would not, neither would the other 
man; so I put it back into my pocket, 
and tried the door. It was locked. 
“That beats me!” said I. “There’s 
the key, and I left it unlocked.” 

I unlocked the door,— but I could not 
push it open. Evidently it was bolted 
within. 

I ran down the stairs calling on Jobez 
to follow. He did so by the back way. 
My window was open, and smoke and 
the smell of sulphur poured from it. 

It took us several minutes to get a 
ladder to ascend to the window, and I 
did it, revolverin hand. I found no one 
within. A new bolt was on the door, 


the door bolted, and a crucible of burn- 
ing sulphur —the fumes nearly suffo- 
cating in density — was at the far side 
of the room. 
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I opened the door into the seance 
room, and found the ladies fled. Then 
I procured a light, and — Jobez having 
then climbed the ladder — we searched 
carefully the interior of the room. 

My carpet sack was emptied of its con- 
tents, the articles lying all about the 
room ; but upon each one was a little 
drop of pulverized sulphur, while the A. 
J. Davis book was lying on the floor half 
consumed. On the white plastered wall 
were these sentences in large black and 
red letters : “ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, satth the Lord.” “ Thou fool, this 
night shall thy soul be required of thee.” 
“ Every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that——”’ The last was not fin- 
ished 

On my writing table lay a two-barreled 
pistol, the barrels empty, but still warm. 

As the old woman had managed to 
recover and return, I offered her the 
half-burned Davis book. She would not 
touch it; so I threw it out of the win- 
dow, whence I had thrown the crucible 
upon first entering the room. 

That night I barricaded my window, 
slept on my arms like a soldier, and next 
morning packed my grip early and start- 
ed for Portland. 

Just as I got aboard the boat, Jobez 
come down the bank. I looked at his 
finger,—-the ring was not there. He 
looked at my finger, — the ring was not 
there. Where was the ring? But I 
took compassion on poor Jobez, threw 
him two extra fine Havanas, and said 
farewell. 

Madcap — who does not figure in the 
story — about a month later severed her- 
self from the old woman, who. was the 
girl’s second stepmother, came down to 
Portland, married the story-teller, and 
conveyed him to San Francisco on a 
wedding trip. One day she drew from 
her trunk a repe ladder, a package of 
sulphur, some red and black crayon, and 
a plain gold ring. 

" Where in time did you get those 
things?” I asked. 
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“ Spirits,” she answered, “ spirits. 
They were materialized right into my 
trunk.” 

When I tell the reader that Madcap 
and I are staid Congregationalists, mem- 
bers of the body here in San Francisco, 
the story may be believed to be true. 
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And let me add that the Bible quota- 
tions brought forth fruit. A genuine 
work of grace soon followed, numbering 
scores regenerated, among them the old 
woman and the wild-eyed widow. Jobez, 
I regret to say, had gone back to Men- 
dota. That was ten years ago. 








A DREAM CITY. 


I DREAMED of thee, my Soul, last night; 
The idiot void grew sane and sage; 
The gloom became a missal bright ; 
The empty air a pictured page. 


I dreamed of thee when faint and sick, 
*Twixt trance and sleep I sat at gaze; 

And all the lifeless night grew quick 
With oracles and phantom plays. 


I dreamed I wandered up and down, 

By flood and forest, shrine and mart, 
By mead and desert, holt and town, 

In search of Freedom’s sacred heart. 


‘And oft I tossed on beds of pain, 

Oft shrank beneath the wintry gust, 
And groaning, wore the felon’s chain, 
And weeping, shared the beggar’s crust. 


Duane Morley. 






























A Dream City. 


And came unto a city vast, 
Wed like old Venice with the seas; 
With smoking shaft, and bannered mast 
Thickset along her mighty quays. 


The throne was planted on the steep, 
And either way she stretched a hand, 
Her left towards the laughing deep, 
Her right towards the laughing land. 


Her lap was full as it could hold, 
Her shoulders shocked with gifts divine, 
She scattered broadcast grapes and gold, 
Olive and orange, corn and wine. 


And none might walk her streets in dread; 
None might be hunted, scourged, betrayed ; 
The wretched and oppressed were fed, 
The exile was no more afraid. 


I dreamed she flung her arms abroad 
To men of every tribe and tongue; 
And offered all the wares of God,— 
Freedom for bondage, right for wrong. 


I dreamed men’s hearts no more were drawn 
To vain display, to wealth and might; 
The pinks of a diviner dawn 
Charged the swart visage of the night. 


I dreamed the fire of lust was spent, 
And told the weary tale of sin, 

I dreamed that mercy’s gates unbent 
And all the flock was gathered in. 


From all the paths of thorn and shard, 
The people came towards the light, 
The lamb was equal with the pard, 
The black sheep jostled with the white. 


And all the scarlet hands were washed, 

And all their brows were bound with bay, 
Aud all their leaden foreheads dashed 

With splendors of the springing day. 


I dreamed together at the feast 

Were set the living and the dead; 
The skeptic West, the Yogi East, 
Had mingled wine and broken bread. 












A Dream City. 


I dreamed God’s flaming heart by night 
Came into man’s foul earth again, 

The town was fired with inward light, 

God’s angels walked the streets with men. 












I dreamed I dared to come anear 
The shrine, though I was foul within 

With bitter laughter, slavish fear, 

With barren hope, and secret sin. 












Dared reach to seize the prize—alack! 
When sudden from the dark unknown 

There came a hand that dashed me back, 

There fell a bolt that struck me down. 






And with that buffet I awoke. 
I see that city not again ; 

Twas but a wraith of phosphor smoke, 
A sparkling vapor of the brain, 














A bubble world, a rainbowed film, 

Blown from the spirit’s yearning lips ; 
A meteor from that ether realm 

Which our thick nights of sense eclipse. 





I woke defamed, outcast, oppressed, 
By man and nature burdened down ; 
It was black midnight in my breast, 
Black midnight in the stranger’s town. 


I woke imperfect, lapsed, unclean, 
Those sibyl leaves are dark to me; 
I know not what my dream may mean, 


I only know—I dreamed of thee. 
Walter Kelley. 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE CONSIDERED. 


THIRD parties have never had long ex- 
istence in the American republic. The 
Anti-Masonic party was successful in 
only one State, — Vermont, —and that 
was due to the dislike of the other can- 
didates quite as much as to the favor of 
the Anti-Mason Wirt. It inno respect 
affected the general result. In the pres- 
idential contest of 1844, for the first time 
in the history of the republic, the inter- 
vention of a third party caused the di- 
version of the electoral vote by which 
the President was elected. The Aboli- 
tion party ticket received votes in only 
a few of the States, mainly in New Eng- 
land and New York; but in New. York 
the abolition vote of nearly 16,000 for 
Birney, the candidate of that party, cast 
almost entirely by voters who abhorred 
slavery and denounced Democracy, en- 
abled James K. Polk to his majority of 
5,000 over Henry Clay, and gave him the 
election. It is noteworthy that in the 
cities and chief towns of the Empire 
State the vote for Birney was insignifi- 
cant. It was in the agricultural coun- 
ties that it was made formidable. The 
ticket did not prevail in a single State, 
— it was largest in New York, — yet it 
defeated Henry Clay and made Mr. Polk 
the President,and the Democratic party 
again dominant. The farmers of New 
England, of New York, of Pennsylvania, 
of Ohio, of Indiana, of Illinois, of New 
Jersey and Michigan, — in all of which 
Birney received less than 63,000 votes 
out of a total of about 3,000,000 votes in 
the twenty-six States of the Union, — 
were the voters who turned the tide of 
victory from the Whigs and Henry Clay 
to the Democrats and James K. Polk. 

It was in 1844that the Native Ameri- 
can party appeared in local form in sev- 
eral of the States, but it prevailed only 
in the large cities and had small follow- 
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ing in the farming regions. In New 
York and Philadelphia it achieved tem- 
porary domination. It had neither the 
numericalgforce nor the spread in States 
to make a National ticket. It elected , 
to the twenty-ninth Congress six Rep- 
resentatives,— four from New York and 
two from Philadelphia. It had not a sin- 
gle United States senator to its sup- 
port. After one year of local power it 
disappeared as an organized party. A 
fatal error, besides its proscription of 
alien born citizens, was its more vindic- 
tive proscription of Roman Catholics, 
as it included native-born the same as 
citizens of alien birth, and was palpably 
a violation of the constitutional right of 
freedom of conscience in religious wor- 
ship and belief, as it was abhorrent to the 
public sentiment of the land. The Na- 
tive American organization had exist- 
ence only in the large cities. The farm- 
ers generally frowned upon it. Without 
them it could obtain neither strength 
nor prominence. The one spasmodic 
effort to success exhausted its vitality, 
and it went to pieces, leaving barely the 
leaven which ten years afterwards pro- 
duced the secret organization known as 
the Know Nothing Party. 

The National Democratic convention 
of 1844, at Baltimore, by the defeat of 
Van Buren at the instigation of Geferal 
Cass, wrought by the application of the 
two-thirds rule in making the nomina- 
tion, and the final selection of Polk, 
caused the disaffection in the Demo- 
cratic ranks in New York and Ohio, and 
elsewhere in the North, which culmin- 
ated in the organization of the party 
which held convention at Buffalo in 
August, 1848, adopted a platform which 
proclaimed “ Free soil, free speech, free 
labor, and free men,” and nominated 
Martin Van Buren and Charles Francis 
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Adams presidential candidates. The de- 
feat of General Cass and the election of 
General Taylor was the consequence of 
the Buffalo convention. In New York 
Van Buren received a larger vote than 
Cass, and the electoral vote was cast for 
Taylor, which made him the President. 
The farmers of New York gave the votes 
that defeated Cass.. Albang and the 
city of New York cast a small vote for 
Van Buren, but in the strong agricul- 
tural counties Van Buren led Cass by 
considerable majorities. The vote of 
the farmers, as against the vote of the 
cities, made the victory for the Whigs 
and General Taylor, and cast the Dem- 
ocratic party under General Cass into 
defeat. There was no expectation of 
the election of Van Buren. It was, con- 
sequently, the virtual success of the 
third party, organized for the occasion, 
and in that light the result bore with it 
significant admonition and an important 
lesson to the two great parties of the 
republic. In the fifteen free States of 
the North, out of a total vote of over 
2,000,000, Van Buren received above 
291,000 votes,—mainly the votes cast by 
farmers. 

The defeat and rout of the Whig 
party in 1852, with General Scott as its 
candidate for President, and the sweep- 
ing victory of the united Democracy 
with General Pierce as the party leader, 
restored the Democratic party to power. 
The Whig party disbanded, and passed 
out of existence into history. Demo- 
cratic domination continued during the 
presidency of Pierce, and the election of 
James Buchanan, in 1856, gave the party 
fresh lease of power. A new party, 
called by its organizers the Republican 
party, made its first appearance in na- 
tional politics. General Frémont, a 
native of South Carolina, the first Sen- 
ator from California, the son-in-law of 
Senator Benton, was the Republican 
candidatefor President. The third party 
of the campaign was the combination or- 
ganization of old Whigs and Know 
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Nothings, whose candidates were Mil- 
lard Fillmore, a New York Whig, and 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, a Tennessee 
Democrat, the adopted son of General 
Jackson. Maryland was the only State 
which cast the electoral vote for Fill- 
more. On the popular vote, Fillmore 
was lowest. In the Northern States, 
Frémont had a large majority, but the 
vote of the Southern States was over- 
whelmingly Democratic, and the popu- 
lar vote of the entire Union showed a 
majority of nearly half a million voters 
for Buchanan and Democracy over Fré- 
mont and Republicanism. Eleven of 
the sixteen free States of the North cast 
for Frémont over 100,000 votes more 
than for James Buchanan. All of them 
had been Democratic States. Less than 
400,000 votes were cast in these States 
for Fillmore. In the slave States of the 
South, Buchanan led Frémont nearly 
six hundred thousand votes, and Fill- 
more got nearly seven hundred thousand 
votes more than Frémont in the same 
States. In the grand aggregate, how- 
ever, the new party pulled half a million 
votes in excess of the third party, and 
with that election the Know Nothing 
party passed out of existence. The new 
Republican party, on the contrary, grew 
in popularity, and advanced to the con- 
trol of many of the Northern States. 
The American party of Filimore did not 
enlist the support of the farmers of the 
country, particularly of the North, and 
it disappeared with the election of Bu- 
chanan. The new Republican party was 
largely composed of farmers, who were 
opposed to the extension of slavery,— 
Whigs and Democrats alike. The early 
organization bore a large contingent of 
the men who had been prominent in the 
free soil, free speech, free labor, and free 
men movement of 1848, and these, in 
conjunction with the Northern Whigs, 
constituted the great party which won 
the way to the control of the government 
in the momentous campaign of 1860, 
with Abraham Lincoln as President. It 
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was the party of the farmers and of the 
people of the North. New York City 
cast 30,000 majority against Lincoln, 
but the vote of the State showed up- 
wards of 50,000 majority for him. It was 
the vote of the farmers against the vote 
of the cities. 

Since 1860 no third party organization 
has come before the country, of national 
character, worthy of more than local 
attention, or of any consideration except 
in afew States. The Greenback party, 
the Prohibition party, and other sporadic 
and tentative organizations, have gone 
through the common play of national 
conventions and presidential nomina- 
tions ; but none of them have succeeded 
in any campaign, unless it was to affect 
the electoral vote of a State closely 
contested by the two great parties. In 
States, however, a third party has mate- 
rially changed the condition of affairs, 
and the impression is gradually making 
lodgment in the guidance and manage- 
ment of both the established parties that 
it is wisdom, as it is policy, to consider 
the demands of every formidable body 
of citizens, in respect to matters of pub- 
lic interest, to the abatement of public 
evils, and the remedy of grave abuses. 
The theory of our system of government 
is that the people shall rule. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is mainly the case that the 
party managers actually rule, and that 
they so manage that the people have no 
alternative but acquiescence, conformity 
to the prescribed order, or the degree of 
remonstrance which is akin to revolt, 
and has its opportunity at the polls, to 
remove from place and power those be- 
lieved to be incapable and unworthy, and 
to install the chosen of the people in the 
sound administration of public affairs. 

The history of the republic, from the 
period of colonial condition, through the 
war of the Revolution and the early con- 
federation, until the formation of the 
Union under the Federal Constitution, 
and ever since, establishes the patriot- 
ism, the fealty, and the unvarying devo- 
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tion of the yeomanry to the country and 
the government,— of farmers bred to the 
soil, deliberative in methods and reso- 


lute inaction. Lexington and Concord 
were the early demonstration of the 
spirit which inflamed the hearts of the 
American yeomanry. From Bunker 
Hill to Yorktown it was maintained and 
more signally demonstrated. At Valley 
Forge was its most earnest proof and 
invincible determination. During all the 
years of peace, from the close of the 
Revolution until the burst of the Civil 
War, in kindred manner and patriotic 
spirit, the yeomanry of the republic 
evinced their fealty and devotion, 
through every mutation, through every 
emergency. Since the foundation of the 
Union the yeomanry have been the bul- 
wark and the mainstay of the govern- 
ment. Through every change of party, 
through every mutation of administra- 
tion, the sound sense and firm judgment 
of the yeomanry have prevailed, to the 
better advancement of the republic. 
They are the producers of the country. 
Products to the producers are aschildren 
tothe parents. As the country prospers 
they prosper. Should adversity befall, 
the burden rests heavier upon them: 
capital prefers to take wings and fly 
away on the approach of a menacing 
power. The possessor of the soil ‘is 
anchored to his home, and does sturdy 
battle against every encroachment. He 
abides with his country, and is always 
ready and ardent in its defense, enthu- 
siastic and determined in its means to 
greater glory. He is inspired to deeper 
contemplation of public affairs, and is 
animated by thorough earnestness in his 
rule of action in the manifestation of his 
pure devotion. The utmost good for his 
country and for all who have home in it, 
is his steadfast study, his controlling 
line of action. 

It is noteworthy that the farmers —the 
yeomanry of the republic — have never 
contributed aid or comfort to the politi- 
cal organizations which proscribed eith- 
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er race or religion. But in every in- 
stance wherein the rights and benefits 
of all were involved, they enlisted in the 
cause, and that cause has never failed. 
The farmers supplied the members and 
cast the votes which made it successful, 
—in broad Jeffersonian republicanism 
against centralizing Federalism ; in sus- 
taining the war of 1812; in the move- 
ment to take from the United States 
Bank of Nick Biddle the control of 
national finances; in the greater move- 
ment which led to the eradication of 
slavery; and in the mighty struggle 
which restored and recemented the Un- 
ion. The national cemeteries and coun- 
try burial places silently attest that the 
faithful yeomanry of the land freely sac- 
rificed life in the determination to pre- 
serve the republic indissoluble and inde- 
structible, as its founders had planned. 
Although the farmers outnumber any 
any other class in the substantial and 
voting strength of the country, they 
develop not the spirit of domination, or 
show desire to control. In the repre- 
sentative bodies of the States and of the 
republic, the farmers have generally 
small representation in comparison with 
theirnumbers. This demonstrates their 
disposition to confide to other classes 
the management of public affairs. But 
when occasion demands that the farmers 
must act in harmony for the vindication 
of their rights and protection of their 
interests, their combined power over- 
comes whichever of the great parties 
they oppose, and gives victory to the 
party they favor. It is an admonition 
that parties have learned to heed. Third 
parties are sometimes as océan priva- 
teers which attack every flag that will 
not yield them tribute. 

Next year will occur another presi- 
dential election. The controlling issue 
of the tariff, which determined the elec- 
tion in 1888, will not again be the trum- 
pet blast of the campaign. New issues 
will be presented. Already public sen- 
timent is forecasting the nature of the 
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campaign. The general impression is 
that it will not be a contest upon latitu- 
dinal lines between the States of the 
North and the States of the South ; but 
that it will instead be fought upon lon- 
gitudinal lines between the States east 
of the Alleghanies and the States west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the great northern 
lakes, from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Among the new issues to 
command in the campaign, that com- 
monly known as the Silver question will 
have leading place. Another important 
issue will be that caused by the intro- 
duction in Congress of the bill to author- 
ize the government to make loans upon 
lands at the rate of two per cent 
perannum. It is known as the Farm- 
ers’ Loan bill. In broad description, it 
enables farmers to borrow money from 
the government upon their lands, esti- 
mated at one half the assessed value for 
the purpose of the loan, at the rate of 
two per cent per annum, on terms that 
shall exempt them from hurried forced 
sale and the sacrifice of the property in 
event of inability, by reason of misfor- 
tune or calamity, fully to acquit the in- 
debtedness,—thecontingencies incurred 
in borrowing money upon mortgage from 
banks or individuals, with the property 
rated at one fourth its actual value, and 
with rates of interest from seven to ten 
per cent per annum, equal to or in ex- 
cess of the yearly profits of the land. It 
is the argument and contention of the 
farmers that the farming interests of 
the country are entitled equally with 
the banking interests to the care and 
aid of the government. In numbers the 
farmers much exceed any other class of 
citizens. In valuation the farming prop- 
erty, in lands alone, is quite equal to that 
of the real estate of all the cities and 
towns of the republic. The value of 
the yearly products and of farm improve- 
ments and machinery augments the to- 
tal to one third of the entire wealth of 
the United States, as it appears from 
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statistics of assessment. It is greater 
than that of the railroads and manufac- 
tories combined. It largely exceeds the 
value of the whole yield of all the mines 
in the country. Farming is the sub- 
stantial wealth and chief industry of the 
country. It does more than any other 
to create and promote commerce, sus- 
tain other industries, and maintain the 
government. It should enjoy the fos- 
tering protection of the government. 
The government loans money to capi- 
talists to create national banks, at one 
per cent perannum upon its own bonds, 
and these in the course of business make 
loans to farmers upon their lands, esti- 
mated at ane fourth their actual value, 
at from eight to ten per cent. The lands 
originally passed from the government 
to the farmers, who have redeemed them 
from wilderness and unproductiveness 
to fertilityand wealth of products. There 
cannot be better or safer security for 
government loans than upon farming 
lands. There is no other class of citizens 
or species of property that can equally 
come into the rivalry of asking for loans 
from the government. To loan money 
to the national banks, with its own bonds 
in its own vaults to secure the payment, 
is not better security than it would be 
to loan money upon the lands it sold to 
the farmers, estimated at one half their 
real value, and duly secured for the pay- 
ment of the loan. The government 
loans, in effect, $100,000 to the banks 
upon the deposit of $90,000 of its own 
bonds. The farmers’ contention is that 
the government should, in effect, make 
loans of say $100 upon lands actually 
worth $200. With the banks the rate 
of interest is, virtually, one per cent. 
The measure advocated by the farmers 
contemplates loans to the farmers at 
two per cent. 

The bill was introduced in the late 
congress by Senator Stanford of Cali- 
fornia. The Finance Committee of that 
body, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, chair- 
man, reported it back adversely. Sena- 
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tor Sherman strongly opposed it. Both 
senators are strenuous supporters of the 
gold standard, and antagonistic to silver 
coinage. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is the. title of 
an organization sprung into existence 
within the past year. Its aim and pur- 
pose is to make reforms in the govern- 
ment which are considered essential, and 
in fair protection of the farming inter- 
est in every portion of the country. 
Former party associations are disregard- 
ed in the make-up of the organization. 
It is not peculiar to any section of the 
Union. It has following and strength 
in the South and in the North, and is 
obtaining lodgment in the East asin the 
West. Already it has elected a gover- 
nor and chosen a United States sena- 
tor in South Carolina ; another senator 
in Kansas, and is developing power in 
Iowa, in the Dakotas, and throughout 
the West. It is enlisting recruits in 
Washington and Montana, in Oregon 
and Idaho, and there are visible signs 
that before the next presidential elec- 
tion it will be formidable in California. 
The Farmers’ Loan bill, as it is general- 
ly called, appears to find particular favor 
with the organization in every portion 
of the country. It has awakened the 
farmers to a sense of their own import- 
ance as a class in the country, and in the 
management of the government. If the 
bankers are specially favored by the gov- 
ernment, why should not fair measure of 
government aid be allotted to the farm- 
ers? Itisaquestion not to be answered 
unless in the affirmative, without special 
argument or sophistry. In time of war, 
money is unquestionably material as the 
“sinews ” of war ; but they are the reso- 
lute hearts and unfailing arms of the 
yeomanry of the country which win the 
victories upon the field of battle ; and the 
farmers think that in time of peace there 
should be a fair distribution of benefits 
as well as of honors. In the past they 
have willingly and generously awarded 
the honors and largely the fruits to 
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others, and have been content to await 
the accounts of stewardship and pro- 
nounce the commendation, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” They 
find that their trust has been disre- 
garded, their confidenee much abused. 
Money, improperly used, is the control- 
ling power, and the seats in high places, 
the same as seats for Patti’s performan- 
ces, are obtained by the bidders who will 
pay the most. Monopolies, therefore, 
rule; the farmer has no monopoly to 
put upon the market, and consequently 
he is made the creature of monopolies. 

One must be on top or underneath. 
Trusts, combines, and every manner of 
device to fleece, and squeeze, and extort 
from the mass, and to profit and enrich 
the few, are the customs of the period ; 
and as the farmer is the readiest, the 
most willing, and most profitable victim, 
he is made the principal object of the 
ravenous pack. The millions pressed 
from the vast wealth of all the people in- 
to the huge vats of the few impoverish 
the farmer and exhaust his resources as 
years roll. He has labored assiduously 
and managed faithfully, but the current 
is against him, and now he must make 
a final effort to keep afloat or sink. He 
appeals to the government. He knows 
it has aided the banker, who was in no 
need. He is in pressing need. He has 
paid taxes and contributed support 
to the government much beyond any- 
thing the banker has yielded. There is 
more than equity and equal justice in 
his appeal. Shall the result be that his 
application is denied, and that of the 
banker is satisfied? Must lie then be 
forced to go to the banker, and from him 
obtain the loan that will certainly ex- 
haust his only resources in the event of 
a poor harvest, upon the harsh terms of 
paying to the banker ten per cent for 
the money which the banker borrowed 
of the government at one per cent, and 
thus to hazard his farm, actually worth 
$5,000, to secure the loan of $1,000 upon 
iron-clad mortgage? This is the way in 
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which the farmer ponders the situation. 
Argument is unequal to his convince- 
ment that all this is right ; no sophistry 
can divert his conclusion. He is bent 
upon the reform that shall correct the 
wrong, and establish equality, fair deal- 
ing, and justice. 

This is a main feature of the organi- 
zation of the Farmers’ Alliance. It has 
assumed the proportions of a party that 
foretokens material power in the next 
presidential election. With the excep- 
tion of the Free Soil party, which ulti- 
mately developed into the Republican 
party, no political organization started 
as a third party has ever succeeded ina 
national election, — barely in a single 
State. They were the farmers of the 
country who made the Free Soil party 
formidable. They are the farmers of 
the country who are rallying to the new 
organization. Cyclones are winds of 
terrific fury and of instant force, which 
sweep everything in their way. Third 
parties are a kind of political cyclone, 
which have similar effect,—as Know 
Nothingism in California in 1855, and 
Kearneyism in San Francisco and other 
counties in 1879. The farmers of the 
country are not of the nature of cy- 
clones. They are patient, and slow to 
move; but once roused to action, they 
press on to the accomplishment of their 
design. They are not to be trifled with ; 
they cannot be thwarted. To the men- 
ace of Themistocles to the Adrians that 
he had brought two gods with him, Per- 
suasion and Force, the resolute Adrians 
responded that they had also two great 
gods on their side, Poverty and Despair, 
who forbade them to satisfy him. There 
is something in the lesson for either of 
the two great parties to learn. It is a 
pertinent suggestion, that out of the 
nettle danger, the flower safety should 
be plucked. Each of the great parties 
will be wise to adopt it. They are in the 
dilemma of the man who said of his wife 
there was no living with her or without 
her. Neither party can march to vic- 
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tory without the farmers in the line; 
neither party can expect to have the 
farmers with it, unless their rightful re- 
quests are heeded and their just require- 
ments shall be satisfied. He was a sa- 
gacious Prime Minister of England who 
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adopted the sound demands of the large 
body of earnest commoners of the realm 
in respect to redress of grievances, be- 
cause unbearable, and thereby won 
greater favor to himself, and rescued his 
party from threatened inglorious defeat. 


S. &, 





THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


In the upper part of its course the 
South Yuba River dashes and boils 
down through a tremendous cafion for 
a distance of many miles. Everywhere 
from the town of Washington upward 
the mountains on both sides of the 
river, north and south, rise to such a 
height that one must “look twice” to 
see their tops. But down near Wash- 
ington the inclosing mountains are not 
vertical, as are the walls of rock up 
where the river breaks down from the 
main range of the high Sierras. Up 
there the waters of the river thunder 
along between perpendicular walls hun- 
dreds of feet in height. 

It is above this mighty cafion that the 
waters of the river were, in the early 
days, turned into what was then known 
as Kidd’s Ditch,—I suppose the same 
that is nowcalled the South Yuba Canal. 
In constructing this ditch it was neces- 
sary to carry through the cafion a large 
flume. This flume had to be carried 
along the vertical south wall of the caii- 
on for a great distance, at a height, in 
places, of from three hundred to five 
hundred feet above the bed of the river, 
and from two hundred to three hundred 
feet below the top of the wall, from 
which at several points lumber and tim- 
ber were lowered by means of ropes. 

The flume was supported on iron 
brackets, holes for which were drilled in 
the face of the cliff by men suspended 


on platforms like those used by house- 
painters. These platforms were lowered 
from above by means of a strongly an- 
chored windlass. To construct a flume 
thus in mid-air was a costly and perilous 
work, but for gold men will venture all 
things,— even life. 

The men working on the flume in 
time became accustomed to the dizzy 
height, and indifferent to the dangers 
that besetthem. Inthe whole work on- 
ly two or three lives were lost. Though 
the men employed upon the flume 
seemed to move fearlessly about in their 
work, one not hardened to such business 
could with difficulty nerve himself to 
venture near enough to the awful chasm 
to look down to where the river boiled 
along its bottom. 

Owing to the swiftness of the current 
through the cajion, and to the many jut- 
ting ledges of rock, bowlders, rapids, 
whirls, swirls, and swashes, the water 
was everywhere churned into foam. 
Seen from the top of the cliff, the water 
in the channel of the river looked as 
white as milk. 

One experienced very peculiar sensa- 
tions while looking down upon the boil- 
ing and foaming waters,—a very creepy, 
unpleasant feeling. In looking into 
space above one feels all right, but on 
gazing into space below all is wrong; 
one’s head seems turning upside down. 

Besides this there was in the scene 
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something weird and unnatural. But 
what was it? Presently it occurred to 
one that what made the scene uncanny 
was the silence,— the absence of the 
roar that should accompany waters vis- 
ibly so tumultuously tossed and agitated. 
Instead of the deafening roar and swash 
natural to such a scene, we only caught 
now and again, as brought near or wafted 
afar by the shifting winds, a faint and 
monotonous murmur, — the one note in- 
to which was merged and blended all the 
pouring, plunging, splashing, and dash- 
ing, so far away below. 

To stand on the brink of the chasm 
and look down upon the wild whirl of 
waters at its bottom gave a man about 
the same uncanny feeling he would ex- 
perience were he to see walls and build- 
ings falling on all sides of him, without 
producing more sound than if they were 
walls and buildings of air,—the struc- 
tures of dreamland. 

It required great nerve to move to the 
brink of the precipice, and look down 
upon the white line that marked the 
windings of the river. No beginner 
could endure to stand so for many mo- 
ments. Then came ona feeling that his 
legs were preparing for a leap into the 
abyss, and in spite of all the resistance 
his head could make, would soon plunge 
his body into the chasm, unless he at 
once turned away. This feeling begins 
with a sort of lifting and throbbing mo- 
tion in the ground, apparently, and a 
tickling sensation in the soles of the 
feet that is very unpleasant. 

One Sunday while the work of carry- 
ing the big flume through the cafion was 
in progress, I went with a party of haif 
a dozen miners and others from the town 
of Omega to see it. We had heard so 
many wonderful stories about the great 
undertaking, the difficulties that were 
being overcome, and so on, that we were 
all anxious to see with our own eyes 
what was being done. 

Some of us obtained on the trip such 
a surcharge of the peculiar sort of sen- 
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sations which I have tried to describe 
above, that we have never since had any 
hankering after a repetition of them. 

In going to the point where the flume- 
building was in progress, we procured 
horses and took tothe main ridge above 
the town, where we had for nearly the 
whole distance a wagon road,— the Bear 
Valley road, I believe it was called. 
When opposite where the flume was 
going in we left the road, and taking to 
the forest, zigzagged down the face of 
the mountain to the camp of the work- 
men. There was not another dwelling 
of any kind within ten miles of the spot. 

Being all young and full of fun we 
charged down upon the quiet camp like 
a band of wild Indians, and soon had the 
place in a considerable state of commo- 
tion, for we were received in about the 
same spirit as we exhibited by all who 
were visible about the camp. Then an 
irruption of visitors was not an every 
day occurrence. 

With our party went a Mr. Van Vran- 
kin, the hotel-keeper of the town of 
Omega. He was the hero of our first ad- 
venture, as he came near being plunged 
head first into the abyss. On our arri- 
val at the camp we had dismounted and 
tied our horses to some trees near the 
boarding-house ; that is, all except Van 
Vrankin, who being older than any other 
of the party, and more careful of his 
bones, had lagged behind executing nu- 
merous elaborate zigzags on the face of 
the mountain. 

When Van arrived we were all out 
near the verge of the chasm. Seeing 
with us a carpenter who was an old ac- 
quaintance, Van rode directly wp to our 
party. Shaking hands with his friend 
he dismounted, and stood talking with 
his bridle on his arm. 

Van had a shepherd dog he highly 
prized, and this dog had come with him 
on the trip, as he and the horse Van rode 
were inseparable companions. Had the 
dog been left at home, he would have 
cried his heart out. 
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Now, it so happened that there were 
two or three cows kept at the camp, and 
one of these had a calf that was kept in 
a pen near the lodging-house. As soon 
as Van halted and dismounted, his dog 
began prospecting thecamp. About the 
first thing that attracted his attention 
was the calf, and he went to the pen to 
see it. 

No sooner, however, had he reached 
the pen than he was discovered by the 
mother of the calf. The cow charged 
with a snort of wrath, and the dog turned 
tail and fled toward his friend the horse. 

Seeing the yelping dog coming with 
the cow in full chase, the horse was 
startled, and throwing his head up began 
backing directly toward the brink of the 
precipice. The more Van pulled the 
higher the horse threw his head and the 
faster he backed. In running backward 
the horse pulled Van with him, who with 
feet braced was sliding along on the car- 
pet of pine needles, quite unaware of 
the near proximity of the precipice. 

“Look out!” “Let go the horse!” 
“ Look out for the cafion!” cried a doz- 
en voices, yet Van held on. Having 
been engaged in conversation from the 
moment of his arrival, he had not looked 
about him, and little thought he was so 
near a vertical precipice over seven hun- 
dred feet high. 

Not heeding the babel of voices roar- 
ing at him,éVan still pulled at his horse, 
which caused the animal to pull back all 
the more stubbornly, going squarely to 
the edge of the chasms 

“Let go the horse for Christ’s sake !” 
yelled the carpenter, at the same time 
making arush for Van and grabbing him 
by the coat-tails. At the very instant he 
did so the horse went over the brow of 
the cliff, the bridle luckily slipping out 
of Van’s hands. 

The horse seemed to cling to the brink 
a fraction of a second by his fore feet, 


and then disappeared. No sooner had | 


the horse tumbled into the abyss than 
the dog ran to the verge and without an 
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instant’s hesitation leaped over after 
him. 

All was over so quickly that Van 
hardly realized what had happened, and 
would have run to the brink of the 
chasm to look after his horse and dog 
had not his friend the carpenter held 


him, and told him of the danger. Van 
said afterward he thought all the time 
the fuss was all about some little gulley. 

The next moment after saving Van 
the carpenter was again all excitement. 
“My God!” cried he, “My God! the 
men below! The men on the flume are 
all killed!” and he ran to the railing by 
the windlass and looked over. After a 
glance he turned to us and said, “ Thank 
God, they are all right!” 

We afterwards ascertained by calling 
down to the men that the falling horse 
had passed only about ten feet in front 
of the end of the flume where they were 
at work. 

One of the men said: “ We thought 
old Satan was coming with one of his 
imps after him!” Another said that 
they all very plainly “felt the wind ” of 
the falling horse. 

Looking down from the railing by the 
windlass we could see a black spot — 
the horse was black —at the edge of the 
milky stream. We could see nothing of 
the dog. We called down to the men, 
three hundred feet below ; they said the 
horse was motionless, but a speck that 
was probably the dog seemed to show 
some motion at times. 

As the horse was in a place that could 
not be reached except by a tramp of five 
miles up the river to where a descent 
into the cafion might be made, Van left 
ten dollars to be given to any one among 
the workmen who would bring out his 
bridle and saddle, and send them to Ne- 
vada City at the first opportunity. The 
man was also to bring out the dog, if he 
were not hurt beyond hope of recovery. 

I may say right here that the man who 
the next day descended into the cafion 
found the dog with his back and both 
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hind legs broken. The poor brute had 
dragged himself to the head of the dead 
horse, beside which he lay. He greeted 
the workman with glad barks. In order 
to give the dog a last gratification the 
man gave him all the water he could 
drink, and then put a bullet through his 
head. 

The windlass and railing of which I 
have spoken were on a platform of tim- 
bers of large size and about seventy-five 
feet in length. The ends —there were a 
dozen logs — had been pushed out five 
or six feet over the brink of the preci- 
pice, while the “inshore ” ends were an- 
chored far back from the bank, and 
weighted with cribs-of stone. When we 
had been shown this place, we could in 
safety stand and look down into the 
chasm. 

As we were about starting for home, 
the men at the flume camp told us that 
about a mile and a half down the river 
was to be seen the nest of a pair of ea- 
gles, in which were two eaglets. They 
said we might return that way and see 
the nest, which was on a scrub cedar 
growing on the verge of the precipice, 
and projecting over the abyss. 

“ But,” said the man, “we do not feel 
afraid of your carrying off our pets. The 
nest is over a part of the caion that is 
about one thousand feet deep, and out 
,on the branches of a nearly horizontal 
tree. Not aman inthe State has the 
nerve to climb out along the trunk of 
that cedar and bring sy, Sv young ea- 
gles!” 

We concluded to ride by the eagles’ 
nest in returning, as it was not out of 
our way. 

As we rode along down the river all 
the talk was of the eagles. ‘‘ Evidently 
no one working on the flume dare try to 
get the young eagles,” said Van, who 
had made a bargain with one of our party 
to go home on foot and let him ride. 

So much talk was made about the feat 
of going after the eagles, that I at last 
said I was not afraid to go out after 
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them. I had gazed down into the cafion 
so long from the windlass platform that 
I imagined I had cured myself of dread 
of mere depth, and had gained such con- 
trol of my head that I could trust it; 
besides, I would not look down into the 
cafion. I would follow the rule of the 
rope-dancers, and see nothing but the 
trunk of the tree and the eaglets. 

I was dared, hooted, and scouted. Two 
or three were ready to put up fifty dol- 
lars to fifty cents, and as many more one 
hundred dollars to one dollar, that I 
would not dare go out after the young 
eagles. I said I would consider the bets 
when I had seen the situation of the nest. 

When we came to the nest it was seen 
at a glance that it could not possibly 
have been so placed as to be more diffi- 
cult of access. The cedar grew on the 
very brink of a precipice, rooted in a 
large cleft that contained some soil. It 
was only about eight inches in diameter, 
and extended almost horizontally from 
the brow of the precipice, which was 
vertical. Out about ten feet the tree 
put forth several branches, which spread 
out like a fan. The boughs of the tree 
formed a sort of platform on which was 
the nest and the young eagles, with 
naught below for a distance of a thou- 
sand feet more substantial than thin air. 

The eaglets seemed to be pretty well 
feathered, and after a critical examina- 
tion of them and the situation I told my 
companions I would take all their bets 
and go out after the birds, but would not 
agree to bring them in, as they might 
perhaps fly away. 

All held to their offers. 

I stripped to shirt and drawers. Then 
even such as before had been doubters 
began to believe me in earnest. Bob 
Paxton, a brother “ Buckeye,” earnestly 
labored to dissuade me from the under- 
taking. He hadareal brotherly regard 
for me, not alone on that occasion, but 
to the last day of his life. Poor Bob! 
his bones now lie in the land of the 
Mormon. 
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An eagle that had been wheeling 
about at a height of some hundreds of 
feet above us — probably the mother 
bird — began to grow uneasy at sight of 
our party so near itsyoung. It uttered 
several shrill shrieks as it circled above 
our heads. Its cry was presently an- 
swered, and we saw coming from the 
north, as from the top of the great pine- 
clad mountain on the opposite side of 
the river toward Eureka, the mate that 
had been called. The two shrieking 
birds swooped about in a manner so 
threatening that Bob Paxton said they 
would surely attack me if I ventured out 
near their young. He made me belt to 
my side a long “ Arkansaw toothpick,” 
which he always carried, and which he 
informed me would “cut like a razor.” 

The belting on of the big knife com- 
pleted my preparations for the perilous 
adventure. My determination was to see 
nothing except the tree and the eaglets. 
By persisting in that I thought I should 
easily succeed inthe venture. Had the 
tree been out on level ground, any one 
of our party could have climbed out to 
the nest in three minutes. All I had to 
do was to keep out of my head the awful 
space below. I might look upward into 
space, for that I was accustomed to. 

was barefoot and stripped to under- 
shirt and drawers. A silk handkerchief 
was bound tightly around my _ head. 
Amid a silence that was almost breath- 
less I advanced to the ve@ge of the cliff, 
and dropping to the ground crawled 
astride the trunk of the little projecting 
cedar. I fixed my eyes on the young 
eagles and would see nothing else. 

It was only ten feet out to the nest. 
Soon I was out to where the branches 
put forth from the trunk, and spreading 
fan-like formed the platform on which 
was the nest. I could almost reach it. 
The old eagles screamed nearer and 
nearer, and I could hear the whistling 
of the feathers in their wings as they 
swooped to and fro above my head. 

The young eaglessoon becamealarmed. 
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They reared up, spread their wings, and 
opening their great mouths began to 
make a hissing noise. This appeared to 
enrage the parent birds,and one of them 
came so low as to brush my head. 

Thus far I had not ventured to look 
up toward the old birds. Seated astride 
a pole only eight inches in diameter, I 
was not in a position to look aloft. Let 
any one make the experiment in a safe 
place on level ground, and he will at 
once discover that it is difficult to retain 
his balance, — to escape toppling over. 

After being touched by one of the old 
birds I saw that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to pay some attention to them, or 
I should be struck on the head and 
knocked off my slender perch. Reach- 
ing out with my left hand to where the 
limbs put forth, I grasped one that was 
about two inches in diameter. - Thus 
anchored I was at liberty to make some 
use of my right hand. I must finish the 
fight with the old eagles before touching 
the young ones. 

Drawing my bowie knife, I held it 
above my head, and when next one of 
the old birds swooped down at me I 
struck it somewhere on the body, cut- 
ting out alittle shower of small feathers. 

Either the glitter of the knife or the 
upward motion of my arm frightened 
the young eagles. Both hopped out of 
the nest and went fluttering downward 
and away. Down, down they went, their 
wings but half supporting them in a 
feeble flight that carried them toward 
the opposite side of the cafion, with the 
old birds dashing headlong after them. 

I turned my eyes to watch the course 
of the eaglets, and indoingso for the first 
time caught sight of the milky water of 
the river and the rock-strewn earth 
toward which the birds were half falling, 
— the earth and the stream dimly seen 
far, far below. 

In that downward glance of a moment 
my eyes had taken in the awful depth 
that lay below me. In an instant, terror 
— the terror of the awful space beneath 
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— seized and overwhelmed me. I felt 
impelled to pitch headlong downward 
into the chasm, and at once terminate 
the torture which knowledge of the great 
gulf below me inflicted upon every nerve 
and muscle of my frame. 

The knife dropped from my hand into 
the abyss, and the self-command that I 
still retained was barely sufficient to give 
me such control of my senses and use of 
my muscles as to permit of my tightly 
closing my eyes, and bending forward 
until my breast rested upon the solid 
substance of the spreading branches of 
the tree. 

That last half instinctive action was 
all that saved me. Had I remained up- 
right astride of the tree trunk another 
moment open-eyed, I should have ended 
the torture that throbbed through every 
nerve of my body and brain, by throwing 
myself at once into the space below that 
so thrilled me. 

With my breast upon the boughs and 
each hand firmly grasping a thick 
branch I lay with closed eyes, deter- 
mined not to make another move until 
I had become composed, and regained 
sufficient self-possession to do what re- 
mained to be done in order to escape 
with my life. 

The eaglets being gone, it only re- 
mained for me to make my way back to 
the brow of the cliff and to the firm rock. 
Without moving I mentally glanced over 
the route. That which immediately oc- 
curred to me was that I was faced the 
wrong way. I could not well go back- 
ward and make a safe landing upon the 
brow of the cliff; I must turn and get 
my face toward the top of the wall. 

I studied over the maneuver that 
would be necessary to place me in the 
desired position. I saw that it would 
involve my having for a short time both 
legs on oné side of the trunk of the tree; 
that for a moment I should be seated 
sidewise upon it, as a woman sits upon 
ahorse. It would be notrick at all per- 
formed on a pole ina gymnasium. It 
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was wholly in the thousand feet of space 
below me that the trouble lay. I there- 
fore determined to perform the feat of 
reversing my position with my eyes 
shut. The branches which my hands 
grasped were about two feet apart, which 
would give me a good deal of purchase. 

When I felt myself thoroughly nerved 


‘for my maneuver of facing about, I ac- 


complished it almost in an instant, that 
I might have no time in which to think 
of the perilous position it involved. 

Not until I had again firmly clasped 
the trunk of the cedar with both hands 
did I venture to open my eyes ; and then 
I directed them in advance so that they 
would rest upon the edge of the cliff at 
the root of the tree. 

As I completed my reversal feat I had 
heard a sort of tumultuous cry from my 
friends on the cliff, —the first sound I 
had yet heard from them, — which I 
took to be a sort of spontaneous out- 
burst of applause, but when I opened my 
eyes I saw at once that it must have 
been a cry of horror. 

My tree was rapidly sinking, —was 
giving way at the roots. Now that my 
attention was directed to what was oc- 
curring, I could hear the cracking of 
small roots as the tree settled down and 
swung in toward the wall. I could no 
longer see any one on top of the cliff, for 
I was already several feet below its 
brow. I could see the earth crumbling 
and dropping#rom the brow of the cliff 
as the roots of-the tree stretched in the 
ground. 

Each moment F expected the tree to 
tear-loose and canry me with it to the 
bottom of the abyss. Strange as it may 
seem, I did not in this situation experi- 
ence any such feeling of terror and hor- 
ror as that which for a moment over- 
whelmed me when I looked down after 
the falling eaglets. The calmness of 
desperation now took possession of me. 
There was no more of the horrible ting- 
ling and thrilling of the nerves. All 
would doubtless be over in a few seconds, 
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and I was braced for the shock. I knew 
the worst and was prepared to endure it. 


I even looked down to the rocky floor of: 


the cafion a thousand feet below without 
a tremor. Space gaping beneath no 
longer had any terrors for me. I was 
already no better than a dead man. 

But the roots of the tree did not tear 
loose as I had expected to see them do. 
When the top of the tree had turned di- 
rectly downward the roots still held, and 
I clung to it ten feet below the verge of 
the cliff. I was astride the trunk just 
at the point where the main boughs, 
spreading out like the ribs of a fan, sup- 
ported the whole weight of my body ; 
indeed, the trunk of the tree being about 
eight inches in diameter, I could not so 
clasp it except with my arms as to sus- 
tain any weight. 

The tree did not hang flat against the 
vertical face of the cliff. There were pro- 
jecting branches that kept it about three 
feet away from the wall. In this position 
it stopped ; and as the roots still held, I 
began to hope that they would continue 
to hold until I could be rescued; how- 
ever, with the least motion or agitation 
it might give way at any moment. 

Finding that I was not to be instantly 
hurled down to death, I presently ven- 
tured to lift my eyes to the brow of the 
cliff. I could see no one, nor could I 
hear the voices of my late companions. 
I began to fear that I was deserted. 
Having seen the tree sink down out of 
sight, they probably believed it had fal- 
len and carried me with it to the bottom 
of the cafion. Not one of them would 
have the nerve, in view of the happen- 
ings of the day, tocome to the brink and 
peer over in search of me. 

I looked upward along the trunk of 
the tree, meditating as to whether an 
attempt to climb it would be likely to 
prove successful. I sawat once that to 
escape in that way would be impossible. 

Even though I should be able to climb 
the trunk, I could do nothing when I 
care to the brow of the precipice. I 


——_ 
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also feared making even the slightest 
motion, —the least jar might cause the 
tree to give way. 

My thoughts then again turned to my 
friends. My soul sickened at the thought 
that they might have gone away,— gone 
up to the flume camp to report the lat- 
est accident. 

I was scanning the line of the cliff as 
far as my eyes could follow it, in the hope 
of seeing one of my party out at some 
curve, when I heard a voice far above 
me, in the sky, as it sounded to me, 
“ Are you still alive and safe?” it said. 

Was I “still safe?” It seemed a 
cruel joke. 

I turned my face upward to answer, 
but for a short time I hesitated. 1 feared 
that my mere exertion in shouting 
would so agitate the small tree as to tear 
loose itsroots. At last, however, using 
my voice carefully, I cried, “Can you 
hear me?” 

“ Yes, plainly,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, I am still alive and on 
the tree, but not safe!” 

“ Hang on,” came back. “ Hang on, 
and we will try to save you!” 

I looked up. No one was visible on 
the verge of the wall. They were afraid 
to approach it ; afraid to stand where I 
would have given worlds to have been 
placed. What to them seemed a place 
of peril would have been to meas the 
Rock of Ages. 

Again I was left to my thoughts and 
fears. I did not like this seeming deser- 
tion. It appeared to me to be very cow- 
ardly in them not to show themselves 
and stand by me. In such a situation, 
even the sound of the voice of a fellow 
man is a comfort. 

At last another voice—one that 
seemed almost by my side —called to 
me. I looked up and saw peering down 
at me over the brink of the precipice a 
face that I recognized as that of a young 
man named Peter Bowers. 

“Hold on as you are,” said young 
Bowers. ‘‘My brother John has gone 
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back to the flume camp on the best 
horse for a long rope. He will soon be 
back.” 

Good God! “Soon be back!” It was 
a mile and a half tothe camp. I must 
wait until a man had ridden three miles. 
Here was a wet blanket for me. 

Somehow, when I saw a face within 
ten feet of mine, I had felt as though I 
was saved. I would be up on the cliff at 
once. Now they were going to make me 
wait until a man could ride three miles 
before trying to try to save me. It was 
rascally! Why not help me at once ? 

“Can’t you drop me the end of a la- 
riat ?” cried I. 

“No. We've only got one lariat. 
That ’s tied around me and the men are 
holding the other end.” 

“What is all that for?” cried I, in 
astonishment. 

“Why, to keep me from falling over 
into the cafon.”’ 

“To keep you from falling! Good 
Lord! Why, aren’t you safe enough 
anywhere up there on the solid rock?” 
sneered I. 

“No. I can hardly stay here with the 
lariat fast to my waist. My head wants 
to go down and my heels feel like they ’d 
fly right up into the air in spite of all I 
can do!” 

“What a cowardly set!” thought I. 
“ All up there is so solid and safe, yet 
every man there is afraid to come near 
enough to give me the end of that lar- 
iat !”” 

But I was in no position to fight any 
one, therefore I softly said,“Surely they 
can come near enough to drop me the 
end of the lariat!” ‘ 

“Yes, but who is to come to theedge 
to drop it to you if he is not held fast ? 
—and we ’ve got but one lariat.” 

I groaned. 

After a moment’s thought I said: 
“ Where is Bob Paxton ?”’ 

Pete turned his head and looked. 
“ Out holding your horse,” said he. 
“* Ah,” said I, “he is always thought- 
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ful. Bob is determined that I shall not 
go home on foot.” 

I was so mad that I did not much care 
whether the tree held or pulled up by 
the roots. 

“Wait a bit and hold fast. Do have 
patience!” said Pete. “ John will soon 
be here with the rope.” 

“Well, if I am to wait till then I wish 
you'd send me down a lunch. I saw 
Bob Paxton slipping some biscuits and 
cold meat into his pockets just before 
we left the flume boarding-house.”’ 

Pete’s head disappeared. It may to 
some appear very unlikely that I talked 
and felt in my situation as I have re- 
ported. My situation was in truth so 
desperate that I also became utterly des- 
perate ; and coolly so. The brink of the 
precipice, which an hour before would 
have turned my head, was now as noth- 
ing. I could have danced along it from 
endtoend. I could now gaze down into 
the chasm without aqualm. My greater 
danger, my imminent peril, had killed 
all the smaller dangers. To paraphrase 
Pope — 

Small dangers intoxicate the brain, 
But great ones sober us again. 

My danger was so great that I was 
perfectly sobered by it. I was about the 
same as lost. There was, however, a 
chance of a rope’s coming before the 
tree gave way, and I would make the 
best fight I could for that chance. 

Again I was left alone, suspended 
between heaven and earth. To add to 
the terrors of the situation, gusts of 
wind began to sweep through the cafion 
and sway me and mytree. I was still 
keenly alive to whatever threatened the 
stability of my tree,— if stability could 
be said to pertain to such athing. Oc- 
casionally I could hear a root snap, and 
at times dirt fell from the edge of the 
cliff ; as if the tree were slowly but surely 
giving way. All these things gave me 
very keen little starts and pangs, but had 
no power to overwhelm me,—to upset 
my brain. 
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To find all drawing back from me and 
keeping out of sight disturbed me not a 
little. I thought they should have ap- 
peared to be doing something, — might 
at least have given me the comfort of 
their presence. I have since seen how 
eagerly a man that is about to have the 
hangman’s noose placed about his neck 
catches at a kind word or even a nod of 
recognition, and know that the word and 
nod filled a yearning vacancy. 

Finally, after, as it seemed to me, I 
had been hanging over my gravea month, 
I heard a great —a mighty cheer. 

“John Bowers has come with the 
rope!” thought I. 

Soon Pete Bowers again peered down 
at me and said: “ They have got along 
rope. They are going to tie one end of 
it to a tree, and will then make a noose 
in the other end and let it downto you. 
Hold on a little longer and we'll get 
you.” 

“T can hold ona month,” said I; “I 
am well enough fixed for holding on, but 
what is the good of my holding on if the 
tree gives way? You fellows seem to 
think all depends upon me and my hold- 
ing on. This tree is giving way all the 
time.” 

Pete withdrew to impart this informa- 
tion. 

It seemed an hour before he again 
crawled to the brink, —- for he came by 
crawling on his belly. “I’ve got the end 
of the rope,” said he, “ but I’m afraid to 
come square over you to dropit. I’m 
afraid to go near the roots of the tree. 
The ground there is all cracked and 
loose.” 

“For God’s sake, keep away from 
there!” cried I. Then “Can’t you 
throw the rope so that the loop will pass 
beyond the trunk, and slide along down 
to meas it slacks in drawing back ?” 

Pete threw the rope, but it fell short. 
Again and again he tried. Once it came 
near meand I reached out and clutched 
at it. As I did so there was an ominous 
cracking above, and small clods of earth 
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felland rattled down through the branch- 
es of the tree that restedagainst the wall. 

I clutched the tree, afraid to wink or 
breathe for some moments. Then I said 
to Pete: “What is the matter of you? 
—why can’t you fling the ropeas I told 
you?” 

“T can’t throw so hard.” 

“Why not ?” 

“If I do my heels will fly up and I'll 
go head-first into the cafion!” 

“What ! With a lariat around you and 
a dozen men holding you?” 

“ Only four, and they ’ll let go and run 
if they see me go over. They say we’ve 
lost too many men already today to take 
any more chances.” 

“O yes, I see!” said I, again begin- 
ning to forget that I was not on terra 
firma. 

I thought a moment, and then said: 
“Tell the men to cut a long, slender 
pole ; sharpen the upper end of it, then 
twist the strands of the rope at the 
noose backward and thrust in between 
them the point of the pole ; then you can 
pass the noose down into my hands. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ll have it fixed,” and Pete 
withdrew. 

In about ten minutes — it seemed to 
me as many hours — Pete was back with 
the pole and rope. 

I wrapped my legs tightly about the 
trunk of the tree in order to have free 
use of both hands. 

Down, down came the noose at the 
end of the pole. I never saw a thing 
move more slowly. At last I clutched 
it, and with a death grip. I soon had 
the noose over my shoulders and about 
my waist. I then told Pete to haul up 
the slack. As soon as the noose tight- 
ened I felt that I was safe. 

With my left hand I took a vise-like 
grip on the rope above the noose and 
prepared to emerge. 

“How many men are now holding 
you?” I asked Pete. 
“Only three now.” 
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“Can they hold you while you give 
orders?” 

“T guess so.” } 

“Well, don’t let your heels fly up. 
How many men are holding me?” 

“ Four or five.” 

« And is the end of the rope still fast 
to the tree?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, still fast.” 

“Well, then, I may as well make a 
move and get out of here. However, 
now I think of it,— where is Bob Pax- 
ton?” 

“On the rope, sir.” 

“My rope or yours?” 

“ Yours, sir.” 

“Tell him that I’m hungry, and ask 
him to please to save for me the lunch 
he has in his coat pocket.” 

Pete opened his eyes in astonishment, 
but turned his head and gave the order. 
Though I felt almost as safe as if out on 
the brow of the cliff, I knew that the 
“space fright” still held Pete in its 
power, and I did all this talking to try 
his steadiness before giving him my real 
business orders. 

The first thing was to taut the rope 
in line ; for Pete was still holding it. I 
told him to let go of it and tell the men 
to haul gently on it until I cried halt. 

Pete did as directed, and repeated my 
order when I called a halt. The rope 
did not lie directly in a line with the 
trunk of the tree, and I made him veer 
the men by motioning with his hand 
till it was right. 

I had studied out the whole pro- 
gramme while waiting for the rope. I 
wanted to steady myself by the trunk of 
the tree in going up, instead of swinging 
in against the wall and banging about, 
as the butt and roots of the tree would be 
of assistance in getting up to the crest 
of the cliff. 

I explained this to Pete after the rope 
was in lineand taut. Then I said tohim: 
“ Now, Pete, if you feel quite safe we ’ll 
start up.” 

“T am ready, sir.” 


The Eagle's Nest. 
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“Very well. Now repeat my orders 
to the men instantly and exactly as I 
give them.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Haul away steadily!” cried I. 

The order was repeated and acted up- 
on. UpI went, calling out as I went: 
“ Steady, steady !—not so fast !—so— 
steady, so!” 

I made but one halt. That was when 
my head was on a level with the brink 
and at the point where I had partly to 
support my weight upon the butt of the 
tree in order to mount over the roots. 
After that a steady haul brought me up- 
on the brink, when I lost no time in mak- 
ing a few rapid steps inland, where I 
tumbled down all of a heap. 

I was weak as an infant. 

“Water, water!” I murmured. “I’m 
so faint!” and I came near fainting in 
reality. 

Water was brought from a rill, and 
with it was mingled some brandy, which 
Van Vranken had remaining in his flask. 
Next I took a shivering fit,—- I began to 
feel the cold,— and was helped into my 
clothes. I was still too weak to stand 
alone, so sat on the ground for a time 
and rested. When helped to my feet, I 
rose the biggest coward in the crowd. 
A yoke of oxen could not have drawn 
me to the brink of the cliff over which 
Pete Bowers had thrust his head while 
helping me. Pete went out and got for 
me a piece of cedar root, to show me 
that it was almost as tough as a buck- 
skin string. I thought it was very hardy 
of him to brave so much for so little. 

At last I was able to mount my horse 
with some help, and we started for home, 
sending the rope back by some men that 
had come down from the flume camp. 
In about an hour I was all right, the 
motion of the horse starting my blood 
again through all my veins. 

It was not until we were almost in 
sight of Omega that any one ventured 
to speak of the bets I had won. I said 
that I wished never again to hear them 
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mentioned,— that I would hold the man 
to be my enemy that ever again said a 
word about the bets; and I felt and 
meant it. Strange as it may seem, while 
I was hanging in the tree and vexed with 
my friends for not doing more for me, 
I said to myself over and over again that 
if I ever got out alive I would exact from 
those fellows the last cent of every bet 
I had made. 

My performance was not one that I was 
proud of, and for years it was not men- 
tioned in my presence by any one who 
cared to be my friend. 

As long as I remained in the town of 
Omega,— even till the year 1860,— when 
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I saw myself pointed out and eyes fol- 
lowing me, I thought it was being said : 
“There goes the blamed fool that went 
after the eagles’ nest !”’ 

Also, even to this day, the adventure 
often interferes with my sleep. Just 
when I am on the point of quietly enter- 
ing the realms of dreamland I find my- 
self out on the cedar, see the young ea- 
gles falling fluttering down, down into 
the awful abyss, and again I am thrilled 
in every nerve with the old “fright of 
space” yawning beneath me. It is true 
that I have discovered the cure for this 
fright, but it is “big medicine” and I 
don’t hanker after it. 

Dan De Quille. 





HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY.’ 


OxsscurRE hints at something like a 
“Dynamical Theory of Heat,” may be 
found among the writings of Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, and Boyle. In the 
hands of Count Rumford, and Sir H. 
Davy (1798-99), these views assumed a 
more consistent form; but it is certain 
that nothing like a wide and comprehen- 
sive generalization took possession of 
the minds of philosophers until about 
fifty or fifty-two years ago. The first 
who endeavored to give to theseshadowy 
conjectures the form of a coherent the- 
ory was a young Frenchman, named S. 
Carnot, an officer of artillery, a graduate 
of the Polytechnic School at Paris, and 
a grand-uncle of the President of the 
French Republic. In the year 1824 he 
published his great work on the “ Mo- 
tive Power of Heat,” when he was but 
twenty-eight years of age. His labors 


1 Heat as a Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thurs- 
ton. Volume III, of the ‘ Riverside Science Series.” 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. For sale in 
San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 
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remained fora long time without notice. 
About ten years later, in 1834, E. Clap- 
eyron, a French mining engineer, pub- 
lished an able memoir on the “ Motive 
Power of Heat,” in which the ideas of 
Carnot were presented in a mathemat- 
ical garb. In 1839 Séguin made an 
attempt to estimate the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. But it was not till 
eighteen years after the appearance of 
Carnot’s work, that is, in 1842, that 
different investigators in different coun- 
tries laid hold of the same thought. The 
first who saw clearly the general law, and 
expressed it correctly, was J. R. Mayer, 
of Heilbronn, a German physician, in 
1842. About the same period the same 
general idea was promulgated in Eng- 
land, by W. R. Grove. A little later, in 
1843, Colding, of Denmark, announced 
the same law in a memoir presented to 
the Academy of Copenhagen. In Eng- 
land, J. P. Joule began about the same 
time that series of admirable experi- 
ments relating to this subject, which 
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contributed so much to give definiteness 
to the ideas of physical philosophers. 
In 1845 Faraday announced his belief in 
the mutual convertibility of physical 
energies. During the same year, Holtz- 
mann of Manheim published an impor- 
tant paper on the same subject; and in 
1847, Helmholtz followed in the same 
path, in an admirable memoir on the 
“ Conservation of Energy.” More re- 
cently the subject has received the most 
complete physico-mathematical devel- 
opment by thecombined labors of Ran- 
kine, Clausius, Thomson, and others. 
In order that the reader may more 
clearly comprehend this step in evolu- 
tion of physical science, we must con- 
duct him a very short portion of the way 
over the uninviting field of mechanical 
ideas. The idea of work is evidently 
transferred to machines, by comparing 
their arrangements with those of men 
and animals, to replace which they are 
applied. We reckon the work of steam- 
engines according to horse power. The 
value of manual labor is determined 
partly by the energy that is expended 
in it, and partly by the s#z//that brought 
it into action. A machine, on the con- 
trary, that executes work skillfully, can 
always be multiplied to any extent; 
hence its skill has not the high value of 
human skill in domains where the latter 
cannot be supplied by machinery. Thus 
the idea of quantity of work in the case 
of machines has been limited to the 
consideration of the expenditure of ener- 
gy. How, then, can we measure this 
expenditure, so as to compare it in the 
case of different machines? Whatever 
standard of measure we may adopt must 
be capable of application to every pos- 
sible case; otherwise, the energies ex- 
pended would not be comparable. It is 
agreed to estimate mechanical energies 
by means of a unzt weight elevated toa 
unit height. The units that are selected 


are quite arbitrary and unimportant in 
relation to the comparative results that 
The waterfall turns a wheel, 


we desire. 
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and this lifts the tilt-hammer, which 
belabors the mass of iron placed under 
it. The expenditure of energy depends 
on the weight of the hammer and on the 
height to which it is raised; its action, 
or work, depends on the same things. 
If either the weight or the height is 
doubled, the expenditure of energy on 
the one hand, and of work done on the 
other, is increased twofold. The unit 
of work or energy is a foot-pound ; that 
is, a pound weight raised to the height 
of one foot. In the case we have been 
considering, we have first energy in the 
form of a falling mass of water, then in 
the form of a lifted hammer, and thirdly, 
in the form of the energy of the fallen 
hammer. The falling of the hammer 
can generate the same amount of work 
as that expended in lifting it ; precisely 
the same number of foot-pounds. It is 
therefore equivalent to this quantity of 
work. 

Our clocks are driven by means of 
sinking weights, and our watches by 
means of the tension of springs. A 
weight that lies on the ground, an elastic 
spring that is without tension, can pro- 
duce no effects ; to obtain such, we must 
first raise the weight, or impart tension 
to the spring, which is accomplished 
when we wind up our clocks or watches. 
The muscular energy that winds the 
clock or watch communicates to the 
weight or spring a certain amount of 
power, and exactly so much as is thus 
communicated is gradually given out 
during the following twenty-four hours. 
Again, into the chamber of an air-gun 
we squeeze, by means of a condensing 
air pump, a great quantity of air. By 
admitting a portion of this condensed 
air into the barrel, the ball is driven out 
with great velocity. The energy com- 
municated to the ball can never be 
greater that that which we expended in 
compressing the air. The work to be 
accomplished in the propulsion of the 
ball was given by the arm of the man 
who pumped the air. In all these cases 
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it is obvious that the work which is done, 
or the energy which is expended, could 
be measured by a certain number of 
pounds raised a certain number of feet. 

On the contrary, in ordinary firearms 
the condensed mass of gas that propels 
the bullet is obtained in a totally differ- 
ent manner; namely, by the combustion 
of powder. Gunpowder is transformed 
by combustion into gaseous products, 
which endeavor to occupy more than a 
thousand times the space previously 
taken up by. the volume of* powder. 
Thus we see that by the use of gunpowder 
the work which the human arm must 
accomplish in the case of the air-gun is 
spared. 

In the mightiest of our machines, the 
steam engine, it is strongly compressed 
vapor which, by its effort to expand, sets 
the machinery in motion. Here again 
the compression of the steam is not 
done by an external mechanical force, 
but by means of the eat that is com- 
municated. The heat thus necessary 
for the machine might be obtained in 
various ways. The ordinary method is 
by the combustion of coal or wood. 
Combustion is a chemical process ; hence 
in the steam engine it is chemical pro- 
cesses and chemical energies that pro- 
duce the astonishing work of these ma- 
chines. In like manner, the combustion 
of gunpowder is a chemical process, 
which in the barrel of the gun commu- 
nicates energy to the bullet. 

Now, an important question presents 
itself :—Are the energies generated by 
such processes subject to the same laws 
as ordinary mechanical energies? Can 
they be measured by the same standard, 
—by the same foot-pound? This ques- 
tion could not be decided by the older 
mechanical investigations. This is the 
problem that modern philosophers have 
essayed to solve. 

During the present céntury a general 
law has been established, which may be 
enunciated as follows :—That all the dif- 
ferent forms of physical energy, whether 
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chemical action, light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, or visible motion and me- 
chanical power, are convertible into each 
other ; and that although physical en- 
ergy may be converted from one form 
into another, or transformed from one 
portion of matter to another, z¢s whole 
amount in the universe ts unchangeably 
the same. Thus, mechanical work may 
be transformed into heat, and, converse- 
ly, heat into work; the magnitude of 
the one being always exactly propor- 
tioned to that of the other. 

This law was first recognized in study- 
ing the origin of the heat that is devel- 
oped by friction and percussion. Thus, 
a blacksmith can render an iron wedge 
red-hot by hammering. The axles of 
carriages must be greased, to protect 
them from ignition by friction. Savages 
obtain fire by the friction of two por- 
tions of wood. The admirable experi- 
ments of Joule have established the im- 
portant law, that for every foot-pound of 
energy which is apparently lost in over- 
coming friction, a definite quantity of 
heat is always generated ; and converse- 
ly, that when work is performed by the 
consumption of heat, for each foot- 
pound thus gained a definite quantity of 
heat disappears. Moreover, by a series 
of most delicate experiments on the heat 
generated by the friction of paddle- 
wheels revolving in a bath of water or 
mercury, he determined that a fall of 
772 pounds through a space of one foot 
is able to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water through one degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In other 
words, the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water one degree on Fakrenheit’s 
scale, corresponds to a mechanical en- 
ergy by which a pound weight would be 
raised to a height of 772 feet. This 
quantity, or 772 foot-pounds, is called 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

These facts conduct, of necessity, to 
the conclusion that heat is xo?¢, as was 
formerly imagined, a fine, imponderable 
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substance; but that, like light, it is a 
peculiar vibratory motion of the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies. In collision 
and friction, according to this view, the 
motion of the mass of a body which is 
apparently lost is converted into a mo- 
tion of the ultimate particles, or heat ; 
and conversely, when mechanical ener- 
gy is generated by heat, the motion of 
the ultimate particles is converted into 
a motion of the mass. Hence, it is plain 
that mechanical energy cannot be anni- 
hilated, neither can it be created ; but it 
may be transformed from one form of 
energy into another. And as the whole 
store of energy in the material world 
cannot, in any way, be increased or di- 
minished, it follows that the quantity of 
energy in -nature is just as eternal and 
unalterable as the quantity of matter. 

It is therefore certain that we cannot 
create mechanical energy, but we may 
help ourselves from the great store- 
house of nature. The brook and the 
wind that drive our mills, the forest and 
the coal-beds that are the means of pro- 
pelling our steam-engines and warming 
our rooms, are to us the bearers of a small 
portion of this great natural supply. 
The heat developed by animals, and 
mechanical effects that they produce, 
are transformations of the energy of the 
chemical action by which the food con- 
sumed by them combines with the oxy- 
gen that they inhale. The potential 
energy of war is contained in the stores 
of gunpowder and food brought into the 
field. The men’s food and forage for the 
horses contain the supply of energy in a 
charge of cavalry. 

But let us look more closely into the 
origin of the motions and work of or- 
ganic beings. We have already inti- 
mated that the mechanical energy of ani- 
mals is due to the oxidation—to the slow 
combustion—of the nutriment that 
they consume. Whence does this food 
derive its mechanical energy? The food 
of animals is either vegetable, or animal 
fed on vegetables. Hence it follows 
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that the existing vegetation is directly 
or indirectly the storehouse of animal 
food, and therefore of animal energy. 
So that the question assumes this form: 
— Whence do vegetables derive their 
supply of potential energy? The beau- 
tiful discovery of Priestly, and subse- 
quent, researches of Senebier, De Saus- 
sure, Sir H. Davy, and others, have made 
it quite certain that plants are capable 
of producing combustible substances 
only when they are under the influence 
of the suz. There cannot be a doubt 
but that it is the dynamical energy of 
the light-and-heat-producing vibrations 
that is here efficient in decomposing 
carbonic acid, and bringing about those 
other processes by which organized 
matter is formed. 

There can be no doubt that a certain 
portion of energy disappears from the 
sunbeam while combustible substances 
are generated and accumulated in plants. 
Sun-heat is put out of existence as heat 
in the growth of vegetables ; and just as 
much heat, neither more nor less, is 
developed in the fires in which these 
organic products are burnt. Our wood 
fires give us heat and light that was re- 
ceived from the sun only a few years 
ago. Our coal fires and gas burners 
bring out for our present comfort the 
heat and light of a primeval sun, which 
have lain dormant as potential energy 
beneath seas and mountains for count- 
less ages. . We must, therefore, look to 
the sun as the source of the mechanical 
energy of all the motions of living crea- 
tures, as well as all the motions, heat, 
and light, derived from fires and artificial 
flamés. 

According to this view, all the ener- 
gies by means of which our bodies live 
and move, find their source in the purest 
sunlight ; and hence we are all, in point 
of nobility, not a whit behind the race 
of the great “Célestial Monarch,” who 
has heretofore alone called himself the 
“Son of the Sun.” But fearful that the 
reader’s vanity might be flattered by so 
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dignified an association, we must hasten 
to remind him that our lower fellow be- 
ings, the hog and the elephant, the vul- 
ture and the owl, the walrus and the 
whale, the toad and the tarantula, the 
venomous reptile and the alligator, all 
share the same ethereal origin! And 
if there are any whose enlarged philan- 
thropy can embrace those bygone days 
when the earth was tenanted by races 
of animals now extinct, let us remind 
them that the mastodon, the megathe- 
rium, the uncouth and antiquated sau- 
rian, as well as the still more venerable 
trilobite, claim whatever of dignity a 
community of origin may carry with it! 
Sentimentalists may have overstepped 
the bounds of strict scientific reality 
when they made moon-beams the nutri- 
ment of love-sick swains and languish- 
ing damsels; but it is by no means im- 
probable that the comparatively feeble 
light that reaches us by reflection from 
our planetary companion may have 
some slight agency in accumulating (in 
the form of vegetable products) that po- 
tential energy that is eventually trans- 
formed into a serenade in the one case, 
and into a sigh in the other ! 
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To return to a more serious view of 
our subject. It is now proper that we 
should say something in relation to the 
little volume of 258 pages, whose title is 
given at the head of this article. Its 
author, Professor Thurston, the well- 
known physicist, has bestowed great at- 
tention on the ¢hermodynamics of the 
steam engine; but philosophers will 
scarcely be able to indorse the announce- 
ment (p. 196), that ““ Newcomen and Caw- 
ley should be given a niche in the tem- 
ple of fame fully as high as that awarded 
to James Watt.” 

After our somewhat extended analy- 
sis of the theme treated of in this book, 
it only remains for us to notice a few 
slight inaccuracies. At page 57, we are 
told that the temperature of space is es- 
timated to be about 20 degrees Fahr.: 
that is far higher than arctic tempera- 
tures. Experiments on the cooling ef- 
fects of nocturnal radiation during arctic 
winters show that the temperature otf 
space must be far /ower than the great- 
est arctic cold. Again, at page 105, the 
distance of the sun is put down at nine- 
ty-eight millions of miles ; which is cer- 
tainly four or five millions too great. 

John Le Conte. 





SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


PROBABLY no book of the year has cre- 
ated a more profound impression than 
the Poems of Emily Dickinson.’ These 
as presented are edited by her friends 
after the author’s death, and contain the 
literary life record of a recluse who wrote 
entirely for her own satisfaction, and 
without expectation of publication. Dur- 
ing her lifetime, with two or three excep- 
tions, she never allowed her poems to go 
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!Poems by Emily Dickinson. 
Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. 
Brothers. 1891. 


into print, and as a result never acquired 
the discipline of criticism, the conven- 
tionalizing quality that comes from con- 
sideration of one’s work in type. What 
has attracted attention is the daring 
fancy, the wonderful insight, the felici- 
tous characterization, which mark these 
bits of verse. All are short, and many 
are mere fragments. The fact that the 
author herself does not present them to 
the public disarms the criticism that 
otherwise would object to them as ob- 
scure. They are not only enigmatical, 
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but often entirely ungrammatical in con- 
struction. But no one can read them 
without admiration for their peculiar 
imaginative strength, and bewilderment 
at this unexpected originality. There is 
nothing quite like them in the language 
except perhaps the poetry of William 
Blake, though there is a terseness and 
sonorousness about them that is sugges- 
tive of Emerson. Unconsciously, in 
many of them, Miss Dickinson has fallen 
intothe use of the meters and rhythms 
which have come down to us in Mother 
Goose,— the world meters and rhythms 
which have in them the universal mel- 
ody that in itself is enduring. The fol- 
lowing quotations will serve to illustrate 
these things better than words. 


Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn, 
Indicative that suns go down ; 

The notice to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 





Because [ could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me ; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. 


We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 
And I had put away 

My labor, and my leisure, too, 

For his civility. 


We passed the school where children played, 
Their lessons scarcely done ; 

We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 


We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground ; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 


Since then ’t is centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were turned toward eternity. 





I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me, 
And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 


Nor had I time to love ; but since 
Some industry must be, 

The little toil of love, I thought 
Was large enough for me. 
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The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth, — 


The sweeping of the heart, 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 

These quaint and striking instances 
might be repeated as many times as 
there are poems in the book. Not all, 
however, are satisfactory. Many are 
merely grotesque or fantastic, and some 
are absolutely unintelligible in their ob- 
scurity. Qne lays down the book with 
a feeling of perplexity that is akin to 
exasperation, that being so good they 
should not be better. They have true po- 
etic quality in them without doubt, but as 
a whole are too crude and fragmentary 
to admit of unqualified endorsement. 

One turns from Miss Dickinson’s 
poems to Sherman’s Lyrics for a Lute} 
with much thefeeling of relief that comes 
in Macbeth with the knocking at the 
gate. Hereisa poet without an intense 
feeling. His verse ripples gently and 
smoothly along, and requires no tension 
of feeling or of mind for its understand- 
ing. It is always musical, always well 
bred, always perfect in artistic finish. 
But the art is evident and there never 
comes a touch that one feels is entirely 
natural or spontaneous. He isa light 
hearted singer, and where his theme is 
with the deeper and more significant 
realities of life, the note is. plaintive 
rather than pathetic, grave rather than 
serious. The feeling for nature is per- 
haps the most true in the book, and the 
verses under that head have the most 
genuine ring. The following, entitled 
“Daybreak,” illustrates this as well as 
any : — 

Unto his parching lips a cup 

Brimming with wine the hills hold up, 
Fresh with the breath of bud and bloom, 
Cooled in the caves of purple gloom. 


1 Lyrics fora Lute. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 1890. For sale 
in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 

















One long, deep draught he takes, and then, 
Into his saddle leaps again, 

Scatters the gold coins left and right, 

And speeds beyond the gates of night. 

The years are at his heels, — away ! 

The Sun still leads them by a day. 


A year ago, in reviewing a book of 

poems by Edith M. Thomas, occasion 
was taken to speak of the development 
in her work of a newer and richer sym- 
pathy. The present volume’ displays in 
marked degree this sentimental quality. 
The elegiac tone of the book may have 
brought this naturally about, but how- 
ever accomplished, the fact remains that 
there runs uniformly through it a ten- 
derness not common to her earlier work. 
There is feeling in it that is personal,— 
the sympathy with men as against that 
with mankind. Yet there is all the old 
aptness of expression, the same keen in- 
tellectuality ; and it marks adistinct ad- 
vance that in this later work there should 
be found a depth of feeling before un- 
fathomed. 
‘ The book is made up of some seventy 
selections of varying lengths, many of 
them sonnets, but ranging through a 
number of different poetic forms. It is 
a plea for immortality, and starting from 
the blindness and dull despair that fol- 
lows immediately upon the death that 
strikes near at hand, the argument fol- 
lows along through various mental phas- 
es, until the clouds gradually clear away ; 
the inverted torch is shown to be the 
sign of proof that the soul is not “ speed- 
ed into nothingness.” The close of the 
first part, that of overwhelming despair, 
gives occasion for one of the most beau- 
tiful of the songs in the volume : — 





Sleep soundly through the long light night. 
The day will come too soon, too soon. 
Across the halo-circled moon 
Ever some frailest cloud takes flight, 
Bathed in rare light. 
Oh, sleep ! 


1 The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miffin & Co.: 1890. For sale in San 
Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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For this would seem that form to him, 

For which, weeping, thine eyes grow dim — 
Grow dim! 

Sleep scundly through the long, still night, 

The day will come too soon, too soon. 

Beneath thy casement falls aswoon 

The lonely wind that sways so light 

Yon pine’s bleak height. 

Oh, sleep ! 

For this would seem that voice late stilled, 

For which thine ear hungers unfilled — 
Unfilled ! 


Equally strong is the following :— 


How dare we say, who live by breath, 

They are no more, who have closed with Death, 
Faced that great total Dread of Man, 

Like some brave mist-surrounded van, 

Their victory in the formless blank 

Unsighted by the hereward rank ! 


They are no more? That word is ours, 
Whose hunted being shrinks and cowers, 
Who turn our toil and wind with craft, 
To parry still the eventual shaft, 

We whom death perils each may hem — 
Perchance we are no more to them. 


The good novelist is seldom a good 
poet. The attitude is so different in the 
one case from that necessary in the 
other, that the very things which bring 
success from one point of view make it 
impossible to bring anything but failure 
to the other. One would scarcely ex- 
pect to find Rudyard Kipling writing 
poetry of the higher order, and the read- 
ing of his Departmental Ditties*® brings 
corroboration of this view. The book 
has all of the striking peculiarities which 
have come to be associated with the 
young author’s prose. There is the same 
savage sarcasm, the same disregard of 
the conventionalities, the same unex- 
pected turns of pathos and of humor. 
And once admitting that the order of 
his work is not the highest, the worst 
has been said, and there is much to 
praise. These ballads are as perfect in 
their way as the Biglow Papers, and 
picture out in faithful detail the hard 
and vulgar life of the Indian soldier. 

2 Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room Ballads, and 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: 
United States Book Company: 1890. 
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They were most of them written to be 
set to music, and abound in refrains that 
are marvelously moving in their swing 
and go. Few ballads are more grimly 
and tersely blood-curdling than The 
Hanging of Danny Deever; and The 
Sons of the Widow, and Paget, M.P., 
are strong and free from vulgarity, and 
deserve to be ranked high in the list of 
humorous poems. Kipling has, too, a 
strong feeling for nature, and occasion- 
ally lets drop a bit of description that 
brings up the scene like a picture. There 
is little, however, of the serious in his 
poetic work, and often that little is sand- 
wiched in between his most glaring vul- 
garities, as if the author were ashamed 
of displaying any real feeling, and was 
eager to say something to make the 
reader forgetful of his lapse. Occasion- 
ally, however, there is a bit of verse like 
the following, which makes one feel re- 
gretful that he does not put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and do real, honest work. 


THE GIFT OF THE SEA. 


The dead child lay in the shroud, 
And the widow watched beside ; 

And her mother slept, and the Channel swept 
The gale in the teeth of the tide. 

But the widow laughed at all. 
**T have lost my man in the sea, 

And the child is dead. Be still,”’ she said, 
** What more can ye do to me?” 

And the widow watched the dead, 
And the candle guttered low, 

And she tried to sing the Passing song 


That bids the poor soul go. 
And ‘ Mary take you now,” she sang, 


“That lay against my heart.” 
And ‘* Mary smooth your crib to-night,” 
But she could not say ‘* Depart.” 
Then came a cry from the sea, 
But the sea-rime blinded the glass, 
And “ Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said ; 
‘*°Tis the child that wails to pass.” 
And the nodding mother sighed. 
‘“**Tis a lambing ewe in the whin, 
For why should the christened soul cry out, 
That never knew of sin ? 
Oh, feet I have held in my hand, 
Oh, hands at my heart to catch, 
How should they know the road to go, 
And how should they lift the latch ?” 
They laid a sheet to the door, 
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With the little quilt atop, 
That it might not hurt from the cold or the dirt, 
But the crying vould not stop. 
The widow lifted the latch 
And strained her eyes to see, 
And opened the door on the bitter shore 
To let the soul go free. 
There was neither glimmer nor ghost, 
There was neither spirit nor spark, 
And ‘‘ Heard ye nothing, mother ?” she said, 
‘*°T is crying for me in the dark.” 
And the nodding mother sighed. 
“°T is sorrow makes ye dull ; 
Have ye yet to learn the cry of the tern, 
Or the wail of the wind-blown gull ?” 
** The terns are blown inland, 
The gray gull follows the plough, 
*T was never a bird, the voice I heard, 
O mother, I hear it now !” 
** Lie still, dear lamb, lie still ; 
The child is passed from harm, 
*T is the ache in your breast has broke your rest, 
And the feel of an empty arm.” 
She puts her mother aside, 
**In Mary’s name let be! 
For the peace of my soul I must go,° 
And she went to the calling sea. 
In the heel of the wind-bit pier, 
Where the twisted weed was piled, 
She came to the life she had missed by an hour, 
For she came to a little child. 
She laid it into her breast, 
And back to her mother she came, 
But it would not feed and it would not heed 
Though she gave it her own child’s name. 
And the dead child dripped on her breast, 
And her own in the shroud lay stark. 
And ‘‘ God forgive us, mother,” she said, 
** We let it die in the dark!” 


+] 


she said, 


Moody Moments,’ In Cloisters Dim,? 
Moses Traddles,> and Dreamy Hours, 
are all of the same order, and scarcely 
call for separate notice. The first has 
been reviewed before in these pages, 
and is interesting chiefly because of the 
blindness of the author. The poems it 
contains display flashes of genius, that 
show that had he his sight and the abil- 


1 Moody Moments. By Edward Doyle. Ketcham 
& Doyle: New York: 1891. 

2In Cloisters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. 
publican Press: Sedan, Kan.: 1891. 


Re- 
3 Poems, Sketches of Moses Traddles. 
Co,: Cincinnati: 1890. 

4Dreamy Hours, By Franklin W. Lee. 
Publishing Company: St. Paul: 1891. 
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ity to work as other men do he might 
have accomplished something in the field 
of song. The second is a thin pam- 
phlet which sets forth the devotion and 
belief of the author in the Catholic faith, 
in terms which are undoubtedly reli- 
gious if they are not poetical. Mr. 
Traddles’ opinions have a set form of 
line and versification, but they have not 
poetry enough in them to entitle them 
to notice in a poetry review. There is 
a sincerity, however, in Dreamy Hours 
that atones in some degree for its plati- 
tudes. 

Matthew Arnold is too great a poet, 
intellectually, ever to be widely popular. 
The whole sum of his poetic work covers 
but a hundred and sixteen titles, and 
into the majority of these he has suc- 
cessfully carried the reflective attitude 
of mind, the “sublime seriousness,” 
which characterizes his conception of 
poetry. The average reader does not 
approve of didacticism in verse, but reads 
it simply to get an impression, a sensa- 
tion. Hence, however “young, gay, 
radiant, adorned outside,” a muse may 
be, they are timid of her when avowedly 
she has “a hidden ground of thought 
and of austerity within.” 

But the narrower circle who approve of 
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intellectual poetry will look with pleas- 
ure on the new one volume edition of 
this poet,’ which the Macmillans have 
just issued. It is a satisfying book too, 
typographically, with its clear bold let- 
ter and wide leaf margins. It contains 
a complete collection of the poems pub- 
lished down to the time of the author’s 
death, and some later poems never before 
included. 

To the popular mind, aside from their 
difficulty of comprehension, probably 
the most notable fault in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s poetic work is the simplicity of 
his meters and their lack of variety. 
They are for the most part of that high- 
er order which require a cultivated ear 
for their full appreciation. Many poems, 
however,—notably the dramatic and nar- 
rative ones,— have always appealed to all 
readers alike ; and it is probable that if 
search were made much more metrical 
music would be found in them than is 
now admitted. For instance, the illusive 
rhythmical sweetness of the Forsaken 
Merman, the Sick King in Bokhara, and 
especially of that beautiful little lyric 
beginning “Come to me in my dreams, 
and then, by day I shall be well again.” 


1 Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. London : Mac- 


millan & Co. 1890. 
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THE appointment of a president to the Leland 
~ Stanford Jr. University, and the announcement 
made by the papers that it will be opened soon, 
have been received with a great deal of interest, and 
that by a wider public than is generally interested in 
educational matters. The expectation,— which 
seems thoroughly authorized, as it is based on re- 
marks made by those near to Mr. Stanford, and has 
been widely published without dissent from him,— 
that its endowment, when complete, will be some 
twenty million dollars, double that at present owned 
by any university in the country, has aroused a gen- 
eral enthusiasm ; and this has been heightened by 


curiosity due to Mr. Stanford’s expressed intention 
of conducting the university upon a new system, de- 
rived evidently from that of the great business enter- 
prises with which he is familiar. 


To understand the full novelty of this system, as 
applied to higher institutions of learning, a slight 
review of the status of the endowments is necessary. 
Several years ago Mr. and Mrs. Stanford made a 
deed of gift, which secured to the university by deed 
of gift tracts of land whose value is variously esti- 
mated at from three to five million dollars. As the 
lands are by the terms of the gift inalienable, their 
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Fental, not their selling price, must fix their value as 
an endowment: at the lowest estimate, however, 
they, with the buildings now upon them, secure to 
the institution a property fully half as great as that of 
the State university, (including the lien upon the 
State tax levy). It is not nearly as available for 
purposes of income, but is, on the other hand, abso- 
lutely secure from legislative interference. The deed 
of gift merely secures to the university the title to 
these lands : the claim to the rents and other use of 
the property reverts to it upon the death of Mr. and 
and Mrs. Stanford. In the meantime, although it 
has no income-bearing endowment, but rather a re- 
version, secured by a deed of gift, expenses are met 
amply, and lavish outlay made, from the pocket of 
the donors. These expenses have so far, of course, 
been those of preparation, and have consisted main- 
ly of the construction of beautiful buildings, to the 
value of several hundred thousand dollars : but from 
now on will begin the payment of salaries, which are 
understood to be very high, and the equipments in 
the way of laboratories, libraries, and so forth. As 
long as the present arrangement continues, these ex- 
penditures must come from Mr. and Mrs. Stanford’s 
private purse, and therefore remain entirely under 
their control. The president thus becomes their per- 
sonal employee, the university their personal prop- 
erty, employed by them for the benefit of the public, 
until their death, when it reverts to a board of trus- 
tees, already appointed and self- perpetuating. This 
is so absolutely the fact that the founders are at 
liberty to alter the whole purport of the institution, 
by express stipulation of the deed, and to decide, 
should it seem best, to develop it into a great 
museum, or gallery, or into any other institution of 
public benefit, instead of a university, should they 
see fit, as the experiment proceeds. On the other 
hand, the president holds toward the faculty a po- 
sition of only less authority, having absolute power 
of appointment and dismissal, and of dictating cur- 
ricula and methods, save only as he is responsible to 
Mr. and Mrs, Stanford, or, after their death, to the 
board of trustees. 


TuIs method of high concentration of power and 
of responsibility has been most successful — indeed 
the only one to achieve great results—in com- 
merce and industry. But it acts there under the 
control of imperative natural selection, instead of 
a single human judgment. In government, civil or 
ecclesiastical, it has not been found to produce the 
best results, except under the greatest restrictions 
and constant reference back to public opinion It 
has always been held alien to the spirit of the higher 
education, in which the greatest possible liberty, in- 
dependence, and dignity of the teachers, the loosest 
and most flexible methods of government, the ut- 
most individuality, have been sought. We do not 
remember that it has ever been tried there on a large 
scale, although it is the usual method in small pri- 
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vate schools, under individual proprietorship, and is 
often successful there, and often grossly unsuccessful. 
It is practically in operation at Mills College, and has 
given rise to a great deal of controversy there. Read- 
ers of the OVERLAND know that we have always 
regarded its application to a university as a very 
doubtful experiment ; but now that the experiment 
is upon the verge of coming to test, it is not the time 
for conjecture. Thus much we have said, to make 
clear the peculiar and very interesting nature of the 
task Prof. Jordan is about to undertake, and the rea- 
sons of the especial attention with which the devel- 
opment of the institution under his charge will be 
watched. 


THE man who has been selected for this work, 
President David Starr Jordan, is what is called a 
“‘new man.” WHe has a distinction as a scientific 
man, not eminent, but of very respectable rank, es- 
pecially in ichthyology. He is a graduate of Cor- 
nell, which is half a State university, and his expe- 
rience as a teacher has been in one of the smaller 
universities of the West, that of Indiana. The State 
university idea of education, therefore, rather than 
that of the Eastern college, may be expected from 
him. A private letter from the president of another 
Western college speaks of him as especially inter- 
ested in technical and industrial education, and in 
this he is in accord with all that is known of Mr. 
Stanford’s desires for the future institution. It would 
hardly be possible, however, to carry technics farther 
than is at present done in such universities as Cor- 
nell and Berkeley, without making an Institute of 
Technology, not a university ; and it is not conceiv- 
ble that a man known chiefly as an ichthyologist 
should altogether neglect the biological sciences in 
the interest of the industrial arts. It is, howev- 
er, undoubtedly the general understanding that 
whether the result be university or institute of tech- 
nology the Palo Alto work will develop mainly 
into lines of technical instruction. The only danger 
in this direction would be the duplication of the 
excellent schools at Berkeley, which would be a 
waste of money and educational force : but there are 
so many other fields of technics and the industrial 
arts, besides civil, mining, and mechanical engineer- 
ing, that there is no need of duplication. The State 
University is required by the terms of its endowment 
to continue these schools; so that if Mr. Stanford 
and President Jordan should decide them indispen- 
sable to the new foundation, a great part of the 
genius and public spirit of the presidents of the two 
universities will consist in so adjusting their work 
as to enable them to supplement, instead of repeating 
each other. There is always a strong tendency in 
two great foundations near each other to thus bend 
and adjust their courses; for real love of learning, 
the world over, makes men allies and coadjutors as 
no, other institution, not even religion, does. The 
engineering professions are perhaps already some- 
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what crowded, but in agriculture there is room for 
all that two schools or many can do. In selecting a 
‘‘new man” to organize his university, Mr. Stan- 
ford takes the full responsibility of choice, and 
throws the full weight of the result upon hjs own 
judgment of character. An eminent man is guar- 
anteed beforehand ; one does not need to exercise 
foresight or insight to know what he can do. No 
man ever came to bea great ‘‘ captain of industry,” 
like Mr. Stanford, without a large endowment of 
the power of judging men. Sometimes —as in the 
case of Grant, whose remarkable felicity in choosing 
men in military affairs failed him conspicuously in 
civil — th’s power will not bear application to a new 
field. There are reasons to believe that this is not the 
case with Mr. Stanford’s. Such knowledge as is re- 
peated from one person to another, though inappropri- 
ate for print, of his tentative inquiries and consulta- 
tions with reference to this presidency, affords such 
reasons. Another is to be found in the fact that he has 
chosen a man whose political opinions are divergent 
from those he has been idertified with, as may be 
seen from a recent article by President Jordan in the 
Popular Science Monthly. Another is his selection 
of trustees to succeed himself and Mrs. Stanford in 
administration. The real point of question as to 
the success of the university is in the scheme itself : 
It requires even more imperatively a remarkable 
insight into men and their powers on the part of 

the president than of Mr. Stanford; for the pro- 

fessors make the university. President Jordan has 
already selected two or three of these, but their 
names are unfamiliar to us. Every addition of com- 
petent scholars to the number already in the State 
adds an appreciable value to life here, and the new 
corps at Palo Alto will be most heartily welcomed 

It is already certain that in the direction of museums 
and collections the foundation will be very strong, 
and there is a rumor connecting with the charge of 
these the name of a foreign scholar, who will bring 
to the force of younger men the distinction of an 
eminent name. 


THE late legislature of California left a bad name 
behind it ; yet achieved some good that better legis- 
latures had failed to do. It is likely that after its 
evil is interréd with its bones, the good it did will 
live after it in the form of two acts of an ‘‘ epoch- 
making ” nature. One is the ballot reform act, on 
which we have already commented ; the other the 
county high school act. This act enables the super- 
visors of every county, on petition, to call upon the 
county, or a section of the county, to vote whether 
to tax itself for the establishment and maintenance 
ofa high school. Since the abolition of State aid to 
high schools, this most vital portion of the educa- 
tional system has been defrauded of growth; and 
outside of a few municipalities the promising chil- 
dren of families of small means have either been 
stopped short in their schooling upon leaving the 
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district school, or else compelled to obtain college 


preparation under the greatest disadvantages. We 
remember one instance in which every member of a 
graduating class from a village public school desired 
to study farther, and the parents desired to have 
them du so, and were able to dispense with their 
services for several years longer, but not to pay for 
their private tuition, nor to send them to board ina 
city and attend high school,— even had it been 
advisable to send boys-and girls away to board 
among strangers. A county high school opens the 
door to boys and girls. We shall hope to comment 
further upon this subject. 


A Deer Hunt in Washington 
Vancouver, on the Columbia River, now a mili- 
tary cantonment, was formerly the chief station ot 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Northwest. The 
lands around it, but partially cleared, are still almost 
covered with tall primeval forests, which are the 
haunts of deer and other game, whilst the numerous 
streams that flow into the Columbia abound with 
various species of trout. 

A party of four of us started from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to hunt between the Lackamas and Washougal 
Rivers in Clark County. We fixed our temporary 
quarters at the cabin of one Moulton, an old bach- 
elor who had taken up a quarter-section close to the 
Lackamas Lake. 

The lovers of fine scenery need not go to the Scot- 
tish Highlands, for in the gorge of the Columbia 
and in its vicinity every form of natural beauty — 
mountains, woods, and water —can be found in per- 
fection. And famous Loch Katrine itself is not 
more lovely than the wood-encircled lake that the 
Lackamas forms, just before taking its final plunge 
over the falls and rapids by which it reaches the 
Columbia. 

At daybreak we arose, took a hasty breakfast, and 
arranged the program of our day’s hunt. 

**Now,” said Moulton, “Jim Cotton can take the 
hounds up in the green timber, where we saw the 
tracks of a big buck yesterday ; two of you gents can 
go on the stands, one can watch the ford, and the 
other can come with me in the skiff.” 

The sun was just beginning to disperse the mist 
that hung over the lake, as we started through the 
thick undergrowth that bordered the creek. Wading 
the ford, we left one of our party there, while the 
rest of us, guided by Jim Cotton, an experienced 
hunter, proceeded toward the mountain. Every now 
and then we started a pheasant, or ruffed grouse, 
which went whirring through the woods. 

Presently we emerged from the forest on a wide 
grassy glade, or swale, covered with shallow water. 

‘*Here,” said Cotton, ‘‘ one of you can stand, but 
the other must go on about five hundred yards to 
where there is an Indian burial mound, close to a 
big log that crosses the creek. The deer will circle 
on the hill; if it makes for the Washougal it will go 
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by the Indian grave, but if it heads for the lake it 
will come down this swale, water near the ford, and 
swim the lake.” 

I was the one left at the swale, and after carefully 
examining the locality I sat down on a fallen tree, 
lit my pipe, and listened attentively. 

Soon, far up the mountain side, I heard the whim- 
pering note of ahound. Then another chimed in, 
and presently a full burst proclaimed that the entire 
pack had struck the scent and were off in full cry. 

Gradually, however, the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter, until they died away in the distance ; and 
all was still except the tapping of the red-headed 
woodpecker and the quacking of a flock of mal- 
lards, which had pitched in the swale. So I filled 
my pipe again, and as the smoke curled upward I 
sank into a dreamy reverie. 

I was aroused from it by hearing once more the 
baying of the hounds echoing through the lofty pine 
trees. Nearer and nearer came the sound, increas- 
ing in volume as it approached ; and then I heard 
the sharp crack of a rifle, followed by a loud shout. 

Just then the mallards took wing, startled by a 
band of-cattle which came rushing into the open; 
and the next moment a noble buck sprang out at the 
head of the swale, and came plashing along in the 
water, jumping from side to side, and occasionally 
glancing anxiously over his shoulder as he listened 
to the clamor of his pursuers. 

Onward he came, until, winding me, he stopped 
suddenly and turned to wheel into the woods again ; 
but as he paused I sent a heavy charge of buckshot 
into his shoulder. For an instant, as the shot struck 
him, he seemed to crouch, but the next instant he 
bounded off into the brush, as the contents of my 
second barrel rattled through the leaves, and was 
out of sight in a moment. 

Just as I had finished reloading, the hounds burst 
into the glade, Music, Drum, and Sing,— the beau- 
ties !—running so close together that a table-cloth 
could cover them all; never faltering, never swerv- 
ing from the trail, as they passed on after the fleeing 
quarry and disappeared on his track. 

As the baying of the hounds still echoed through 
the tall timber, I hurriedly crossed the swale, passed 
through some hazel copses, and came out on a small 
fern-covered prairie, where I stood for a few mo- 
ments listening to the sounds, which now seemed to 
come from the river bank and to be circling round 
me. Then, running rapidly across the open, I came 
toa small creek, which ran murmuring down from 
the mountain. 

As I stood on its bank, the bay of the hounds 
echoed more distinctly, as though they were rapidly 
approaching, and then, reeling and staggering, the 
buck appeared, struggling up in the water, with 
Drum and Sing hanging on his flanks. Just as he 
came abreast of me he gave one final struggle, then 
sank panting in the creek, and in another instant the 
sharp edge of my hunting knife had put an end to his 
existence. 
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I drew the charges of shot from my gun, and fir- 
ing both barrels as a signal, I was quickly joined by 
Jim Cotton and the occupant of the other stand. 
Then cutting down a small oak sapling we soon car- 
ried the carcass to the river bank, and depositing it 
in the skiff, which had been summoned by the re- 
ports of our guns, we returned to the cabin, where 
we ate a hearty lunch and rested for an hour. 

Early in the afternoon we started out again; but 
this time we determined to try the wooded ranges 
that separate the Lackamas from the Washougal. 

We had scarcely taken up our respective stands 
when a deer was started on the hill. But after circ- 
ling once on the mountain side, it broke away for 
the Washougal, so Cotton ‘‘ blew off ” the hounds, 
as there was nochance of getting a shot at it. 

As we were returning through the wood we killed 
quite a number of pheasants, which, when startled 
by the dogs, flew up into the nearest tree and 
perched there, looking down and craning their necks, 
so that their heads presented a fair mark for a rifle 
shot. 

Suddenly the dogs gave tongue, dashing off in 
quick pursuit of something, and for a few moments, 
they seemed to be running at full speed. But soon 
they appeared to be stationary, and bayed even 
louder than before. 

‘*Come on, boys,’ 
something treed.” 

So we pushed on through the undergrowth for 
about a mile, and then we came to where the hounds 
were barking furiously, and jumping up round the 
roots of a pine tree which had apparently been torn 
up in a storm, but whose top had lodged on another 
tree about sixty feet from the ground. 

There, crouching among the branches, was a cou- 
gar, or California lion, glaring savagely down, show- 
ing its sharp teeth and lashing its tail furiously. 

Taking positions on different sides, we fired al- 
most simultaneously, and the brute sprang up into 
the air, then came crashing down, tearing the bark 
to ribbons in its convulsive struggles. Then, as it 
fell, I gave it my second barrel, and, turning a som- 
ersault in mid-air, it dropped dead amid the excited 
hounds, 

It was a full-grown female, measuring in length 
seven feet nine inches, while its sleek condition 
showed that it had been very successful in its at- 
tacks on deer or domestic animals. 

That finished our day's hunt, and after feasting on 
venison steaks and pheasant stew we slept the sleep 
of the just. 


? 


said Cotton; ‘‘ they ‘ve got 


7. J. B. 


An Audience with Pope Leo XIII. 


[The following extract from a letter of an American 
lady in Rome describes an audience with the present 
Pope, Leo XIII. ] 

I am sure that it is not worth while being any- 
thing in this world except one’s own self, unless it 
were to be the Pope. Yes, I saw him at an aud 
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ence, and as a spectacle, from a dramatic point of 
view, I have never seen anything so perfect. He was 
receiving an Irish delegation, and a few Americans 
were also admitted. It was ina grand Sa/a in the 
Vatican, not very crowded, and at one end sat perhaps 
twenty priests and cardinals, on a dais raised three or 
four steps above the floor where we were. The room 
was hung with heavy tapestries, and quickly putting 
aside one of these dark curtains with his own hand, 
{it would have been entering from the right wing on 
the stage,) the Pope came in quietly and rapidly, 
and walked to the place reserved for him in the cen- 
tre. I say he came in, but I would like to say that 
he floated or glided in, it was so like an apparition, 
— no striding or marching, no affectation of deliber- 
ation or dignity, nor yet any affectation of humility, 
and yet the entrance was perfectly simple and hum- 
ble. It was, in fact, perfect in its simplicity and 
humility. It was not at all asif he shrank from 
notice, but just as if he were not noticed, and as if 
his mind were given to the spirit of things. 

He made an address in the most exquisite Italian 
I have ever heard spoken, in a beautiful, ringing 
voice. When this was over, the Americans were 
taken up and presented to him by one of the cardi- 
nals. He put one hand on my head, as I was kneel- 
ing, in a blessing, almost caressing, light and yet 
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It was 


clinging way, and I kissed the other hand. 
a beautiful hand, very white and smooth, and not 
thin but rather powerful, which is odd, for he is 


spare and thin. He wore a ring with a large jewel, 
bright and flashing. 

But he seemed to shed light himself, as he was 
all in white, spotless and simple, with a little white 
baretta, from under which came his hair, almost 
white, too. He said nothing to me and I was one 
of a line, but it happened he spoke with some one 
else while he had his hand on my head, and kept me 
kneeling a little longer than the rest, as though he 
would make up for not speaking by a longer touch 
of the hand. It was just a shade, but it seemed 
meant to establish a Zersona/ relation. Do you un- 
derstand? Then the spectacle ended, and he went 
out in the midst of the priests with no ceremony, but 
as simply as Christ might have done. 

I had seen him once before on a grand occasion, 
when he was borne in on his throne, with the pea- 
cock feathers waving and the heavy mitre tottering 
on his head, giving the pontifical blessing to the 
right and left as he went. I thought his face fine 
and high even then, though the scene, splendid as 
it was, seemed like a travesty. But it was nothing 
to the impression I had of him at the private audi- 
ence. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Biography of Richard Henry Dana, Jr.! 


This is rather an autobiography than a biography, 
as it is made up almost entirely from his own diary 
and letters, from which selections, judicious in the 
main, have been made, and bound together by brief 
explanations and filling up of gaps, which have been 
successfully done by Mr. Adams; though the biog- 
rapher shows a lack of sympathy with Mr. Dana’s 
finely-wrought, sensitive, and high-strung character 
and disposition, which jars a little now and then 
upon the reader, who may be inclined to think that 
refinement and delicacy of feeling are the noblest, if 
the rarest, of man’s attributes. The two volumes are 
full of entertaining matter, and give us not only a 
satisfying picture of Dana, but pleasing glimpses of 
many of his contemporaries of New England’s best 
social life, at what we take to have been its best 
period. 

Mr. Dana has written his own name large on the 
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pages of literature, in writing that altogether delight- 
ful book, Two Years Before the Mast, which was 
done when he was only twenty-two ; and throughout 
these two volumes we are charmed by the same 
fresh, pure English that characterized his first at- 
tempt, making everything attractive,— whether he 
would depict his own adventures, troubles, pleasures, 
the impressions made on him by the world’s heroes 
of his time ; or attempt the seemingly impossible 
task of interesting us in descriptions of travelin Eng- 
land and on the Continent. His visits to England 
were made under such circumstances that he was en- 
tertained by people whose doors are rarely thrown 
open to our private citizens ; his previous literary 
work, his magnificent conduct of the fugitive slave 
cases in the courts, his friendship with Sumner, all 
had made him well known in England before he 
went there ; and his opportunities there were so im- 
proved that he became a great favorite. 

Dana’s unfortunate but entirely blameless conduct 
as editor of Wheaton’s International Law, caused 
him many years of trouble in fighting Lawrence and 
his charge of plagiarism, and gave his enemies op- 
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portunities of attack, which were utilized to the ut- 
most, and resulted in his rejection by the Senate 
when President Grant had nominated him for the 
English Mission, a rejection which was unfortunate 
for the country, as there was probably no other man 
who was so well suited for the position. It was dur- 
ing the fight over his nomination that Simon Cam- 
eron made his celebrated contribution to political 
phraseology, by describing Dana as ‘‘ one of them 
damn literary fellows.” 

After the death of Lincoln, Dana did full justice 
to his greatness ; but his opinion of the President in 
1863 (ii. 264) is noticeable : — 

** As to the politics of Washington, the most strik- 
ing thing is the absence of personal loyalty to the 
President. It does not exist. He has no admirers, 
no enthusiastic supporters, none to bet on his head. 
He does not act, or talk, or feel like the ruler of a 
great empire in a great crisis. This is felt by all, and 
has got down through all the layers of society. It 
has a disastrous effect on all departments and classes 
of officials, as well as on the public. He seems to 
me to be fonder of details than of principles, of tith- 
ing the mint, anise, and cummin, of patronage and 
personal questions, than of the weightier matters 
of empire. He likes rather to talk and tell stories 
with all sorts of persons who come to him for all 
sorts of purposes, than to give his mind to the no- 
ble and manly duties of his great post. He has a 
kind of shrewdness and common sense, mother wit, 
and slip-shod, low-leveled honesty, that made him a 
good Western jury lawyer. But he is an unutterable 
calamity where he is.” 

The book cannot fail to interest, and the clear de- 
lineation of an admirable, noble man cannot fail to 
benefit every person who is so fortunate as to read it. 


Last Report of the State Mineralogist.! 


WE have received the last dunual Report of the 
State Mineralogist, being the tenth emanating from 
the Mining Bureau, An examination of this work 
leads us to believe that it will prove highly useful, 
not only to the mining interest, but to to the com- 
munity at large. Accompanying this volume is a 
geological and topographical map of the State, pro- 
jected on a large scale; also a map of the Mother 
Lode of California, the book itself containing numer- 
ous maps, diagrams, and cuts illustrative of mining 
machinery, implements, etc. Evidently, the prep- 
aration of its contents must have involved a large 
amount of labor, all of which appears to have been 
well performed. 

For the first time the State Mineralogist has given 
increased attention to the agricultural districts, not 
confining his work, as heretofore, mainly to the 
purely mining counties. This is as it should be, for 
clearly, as shown by this Xefort, the so-called “*Cow 
Counties ’’ possess a mineral wealth of which they 
were not before suspected. Reading this book many 
people abroad, and even some well informed persons 
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xt home, will be surprised at both the variety and 
the magnitude of their resources in this direction. 

Here occur all of our deposits of antimony, asphal- 
tum, and petroleum ;: here alone are found the royal 
metals, tin and quicksilver ; this being also the hab- 
itat of the onyx, an almost precious stone, because 
of its rarity and its beauty. Here, far away from 
the great gold fields, with their roar of quartz mills 
and the thunder of the hydraulic giant, beds of coal, 
steatite, gypsum, and graphite, of the plastic and 
the fire clays, the fissile slates and the infusorial 
earths, «»ound. Here only do we manufacture any 
plaster of Paris, salt, or cement ; and here, in this 
home of ihe cereals, amidst orchards and vineyards, 
the ores of iron, copper, lead, chrome, and manga- 
nese, are abundantly met with, even gold and silver 
being native to this region, in earlier times hardly 
recognized as forming any part of our mineral do 
main. 

What in the above connection has been‘ brought 
to light through the instrumentality of this last Xe 
port of the State Mineralogist is so much of a rev- 
elation, that we are led to wonder what that is useful 
and strange will next be announced of this California 
of ours ; nor can we see why theinhabitants of these 
fruit and grain growing counties should not feel as 
much interested in having their mineral resources 
thus officially examined and reported upon as those 
dwelling in any other part of the State. Evidently, 
Mr. Irelan acted wisely in gathering up so much 
reliable data on this point, and giving it such prom- 
inence in his last report as has been done. 


Professor Horsfo!d’s Norumbega Books 2 


Mucu has been said of late of the purported dis- 
covery of the ancient city of Norumbega — the Vin- 
land of the Norsemen, — and the definite location of 
its site. It is known from the old sagas and from 
the accounts of the earliest navigators, that such a 
place in America did exist, but the exact situation of 
it has always been in doubt. Eben Norton Hors- 
ford has just issued two books,— one entitled the 
Problem of the Northmen, and the other the Dis- 
covery of the Ancient City of Norumbega,— in 
which he lays claim to having found the place of this 
city, and establishing, without doubt, the question 
of its identity. He locates it on the banks of the 
Charles River, in Massachusetts, and is enthusias- 
tically positive as to the truth of his statements. 

The books take the form of communications to the 
American Geographical Society, and present at 
length the history of the discovery and the methods 
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by which the author arrived at his results. They are 
remarkably interesting volumes, and fascinating 
enough to lead away many readers into belief in their 
statements without further corroboration. There is 
a note of distrust, however, in the letter of thanks 
from the Society to Mr. Horsford, published in one 
volume, which puts the careful observer on his guard. 
It says that the researches made “create a strong 
probability that the locality indicated was in the re- 
gion where the Northmen settled in this country,” 
but is careful not to commit the Society definitely to 
the conclusions drawn. 

A second reading of the text is likely to bring 
commendation of the wisdom of this course. Mr. 
Horsford, in his enthusiasm for his subject and his 
eagerness to prove what he desires, has committed 
himself to the acceptance of facts on evidence that 
would startle Ignatius Donnelly or the other cipher 
fiends. Much credit is due the author for his pa- 
tient research, and the careful work expended on 
maps and other details, but it can scarcely be said 
that on the evidence in hand the proposition he set 
down for himself is proved. 


Modern Federal Governments.! 


THE standing of a student of political science is 
not thoroughly established in these days, unless he 
has written a book on federal government. Dr. 
Hart’s /ntroduction, therefore, seems to come at 
rather a late day. It is an introduction, however, 
in being a brief sketch of a very comprehensive sub- 
ject. Itis of value, too, for that very reason. A 
comparison of the four principal federal governments 
of today —the United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
and Canada—is the central idea of the 
monograph. Each of these governments is briefly 
discussed historically, and then the various parts of 
the four constituents are compared. In appendices 
the essential parts of the constitutions are presented, 
and a satisfactory bibliography of works discussing 
federal government is given. 
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Briefer Notice. 


The fact that Dr. Arnold’s book? has passed into a 
second edition, is proof that it has been appreciated. 
The rearrangement and additions enhance its value. 
His descriptions of diseases and morbid states are 
simple, and yet full enough for usefulness. Treat- 
ment has been brought to date, which renders the 
book more than before worthy of recommendation 
to students and busy practitioners. The chapters 
on Epilepsy and Hysteria are worthy of careful 
reading. A convenient arrangement of prescrip- 
tions is included in the last pages ; a judicious cull- 
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ing from the formulz would probably help many a 
man. The book is printed in clear type, on good 
paper.———We sincerely trust that very many, both 
young and old, will care to read Dr. Partsch’s extreme- 
ly practical little treatise on colds.® It gives, in small 
space, much information, and many practical sug- 
gestions, about ‘‘ colds” and “ adaptations to tem- 
perature.”’” The author preaches the wholesome and 
too neglected moral, that we should spend much time 
out-of-doors or in out-of-doors air. A good and use- 
ful little book. Madam Rosewald has issued a 
little book,# dedicated to her pupils, which will be 
of service to all who are cultivating the voice. The 
aim is to give in concise form instructions for prac- 
tice, such as to enable pupils when by themselves 
to form a tone correctly. This point is a weak one 
with most vocal methods, which give exercises 
enough, but do not tell exactly how to use the voice 
in practicing them. The author’s wide experience 
makes her advice unusualiy valuable; and not the 
worst feature of the treatise is its brevity. 

Cabin and Plantation Songs® is, as its name indi- 
cates, a little collection of negro melodies, whose 
special interest lies in the fact that they are the gen- 
uine folk songs, collected and verified with some 
pains,— says the editor,— both as to words and 
notes ; not the adopted melodies of the minstrel stage 
and the street. They are the more valuable to the 
musical student for this, but not so serviceable for 
popular use, for the household group or the banjos 
of young ladies who have never heard real planta- 
tion singing, and do not catch the native swing ; 
there are several, however, that are pleasing for such 
purpose. Our Race® is one of a very curious 
series, well worthy a place in a collection of ‘‘ Ten 

Tribe Literature’ It is to be wished that some 
competent student of psychology would make a study 

of this whole literature, with a bibliography and 

summary of doctrine. It is too crious an episode in 
the history of the human intellect to pass without 
more serious attention. The present book, or serial 
pamphlet, (it is one of several small paper-bound 

volumes, on kindred topics,) is not mainly on 

the Ten Tribe subject, however, but devotes its 

special attention to the Long Day of Joshua, 

and the Shadow on the Dial of Hezekiah. When 

Joshua commanded the sun to stand still upon Gib- 

eon, and the moon over the valley of Ajalon, for 
‘about a whole day,” the thesis is, a day, minus a few 

minutes, was lost from the motions of the earth; 
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and the irregularity thus produced was rectified at 
the time the shadow went back on the sun dial, 
completing the fraction of a day, and resulting in 
one exact revolution of the earth lost to astronomic 
time. The problem is curious and instructive: By 
finding ‘‘about” the meridian of Gibeon, and 
“about ” the meridian of Ajalon, (or localities con- 
jecturally identified as those mentioned in the Book 
of Joshua,) it is possible to know how far apart the 
sun and moon were at the time ; they were approach- 
ing a conjunction, which can be identified by reck- 
oning back on astronomic data, and the exact hour 
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fixed. But by taking the date of the creation as 
fixed by Archbishop Usher, and reckoning forward, 
this same conjunction is found to occur exactly (to 
something like a millionth part of a second) one day 
earlier. Hencea lost day! The precision of cal- 
culations carried out to minute fractions of seconds, 
but based on approximate meridians of conjectural 
localities, and Usher’s wildly conjectural chronol- 
ogy, is a curious instance of the effect of enthusiasm 
in these studies. The writer is a military man of 
standing, and is professor upon military law, etc.. 
in Yale College. 








